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THE CLASSICAL RENAISSANCE. 



CHAPTEE L 
§ 1. The Leagxte and the Jesuits. 

The mighty flood of new ideas, inventions, restorations, 
emaneipations of thought and belief, which flowed in upon 
the human mind as soon as the Eenaissance had broken down 
the accumulated obstructions of the Middle Ages, was not 
permitted to advance without many a check and hindrance. 
The jealousy of scholasticism, which saw the very foundations 
of its pseudo-ancient learning undermined ; the hatred of the 
Church, whose power and influence were threatened by the 
revindication of reason and private judgment ; the tyranny 
of constituted authorities, who were not slow to catch the 
contagion of feaa:, and listened eagerly to the timid counsels 
of their advisers — these, as we have seen, set their faces 
against every manifestation and development of the spirit of 
innovation, and succeeded only too often in their crusade of 
suppression. Of all the engines employed in this war against 
light and liberty the most effective was found in the Society 
of Jesus, which, by a decree of Parliament,^ was authorised 
to open its schools and lecture-rooms independently of the 
Universities. The Jesuits, faithful to the genius of their 
founder, who despatched his missionaries into France in the 

^ March 29tli, 1565. 
yOL.IL B 
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year 1559, adopted a plan calcidated above all others to 
eneure success. Discouraging the study of the Bible as on- 
necessary or even dangerous to the young and Hi-educated, 
they diBanned the suspicions of their pupils by setting before 
them classical mythology and literature ; themselves pre- 
siding over the study, after first preparing the very test- 
books and lexicons. It was not long before all the principal 
towns in the country had their flourishing ckssical schools, 
in which the followers of Loyola professed to initiate the 
young into all that was valuable in the new and the ancient 
learning. Pasquier, one of the ablest of their opponents, 
does not underrate the force of " their erudition interwoven 
with religion,'" nor was it possible that they who knew how 
to avail themselves of such a force in such an age should fail 
to reap a considerable triumph. The most assiduous and re- 
doubtable of Loyola's disciples in France was Edmond 
Auger,* the confessor of Henry III., educated at the College 
in Kome, who earned for himself the cognomen of " the 
French Chrysostom." His catechism was widely used 
throughout the country, and liis sermons, of which we possess 
but meagre illustrations, served to keep the zeal of his vast 
audiences at fever heat, and brought many Huguenots to 
the stake, although they spared his life when he was taken at 
Valence by the cruel chief of partisans, the Baron des Adrets. 
Another j>owerful instrument of obscurantism employed 
with terrible effect against the reformers, and still intimately 
concerned with the literature of the Renaissance, was the 
Catholic League, an association of which the first branch was 
formed at Toulouse, and sanctioned by the local parliament, 
just before the conclusion of peace at Amboise, in 1563,' 
Blaise de Montluc was chosen for its chief. There were 



' L'^rudiUoQ et la religion tout ensemble. * 1G30-1GS1, 

■ It is at thia point that the Eittoire ScelttiaMiqat of Theodora de Beza 
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allied with him the Cardinals Strozzi and d'Armagnac, with 
other ecclesiastics and soldiers, and all who refused to join 
their ranks were declared "rebels and disobedient to the 
king." The peace was of short duration, and with the re- 
newal of hostilities the League became a strong and formidable 
society. Similar confraternities sprang up in that and the 
succeeding years in various parts of France, and as their 
object was the same, they soon fell, nominally or virtually, 
under a single head, looking to the estates of Guienne 
and Languedoc for their direction, and to Montluc as their 
leader. The land was on fire, and it was in vain for wise 
and patriotic statesmen like the Chancellor de THdpital to 
attempt its pacification. His celebrated Ordinance of 
Moulins, in which he seeks to enforce upon the local ad- 
ministrations the due discharge of their impartial functions, 
and lays down, in eighty-six elaborate and well-considered 
articles, the principles of justice and municipal privilege, 
was warmly discussed in Parliament ; and, though it was 
confirmed after many weeks of party recriminations and 
protests, it remained for years little more than a dead letter. 
In point of fact, it is one of the grandest monuments of 
French jurisprudence ; and if it failed to efifect at the time 
what its author had ventured to hope from it, this was only 
because men's minds were blinded by passion, and deaf to 
everything except the religious animosities into which the 
persecuting zeal of the Church had plunged them. L'H6pital 
recognised at last that he was not equal to his mission of 
pacificatioa He quitted his post in despair ; and a contem- 
porary puts the finishing stroke to the portrait of this noble 
and lofty-minded patriot when he describes how the old man, 
stroking his long white beard, exclaimed : " After this snow 
has melted, there will remain nothing but mud." ^ 

Numerous and active as the " holy leagues " or " leagues 

^ Martin, Eistoire de Framee^ vol. ix. p. 201. 
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of the Holy Spirit " had heconie in Languedoc, Guienne, 
Burgundy, Champagne, and other French provincea, it was 
not until the year lo76 that the great League of Picardy was 
founded, by d'Humiferes, governor of Peronne, and a large 
number of " prelates, sicurs, gentlemen, captains, soldiers, and 
residents in the towns and plains" of that province, one 
object whereof was to unite for combined action all the scat- 
tered Catholic Leagues in the country. The articles of associ- 
ation of the League of Picardy enumerate the reasons and 
purposes of its formation, some of wliich are significant 
enough as read by the light of history, and bear witness to 
the vigour and resolution of these powerful barons and pre- 
lates, before whom the king himself learned to tremble. Let 
us quote hut half-a-dozen of the twelve articles as they have 
been handed down to ub in the contemporary chronicle of De 
La Popelini^re : — ^ 

"The lusomtioD ia called into existence, and shall be consti- 
tuted . . . 

" 2. To preserve the king, Henry III., by the grace of God, 
and the most Christian kings, his successors, in the st&t«, glory, 
authority, service, and obedience which are due to them from 
their aubjecta, ax it ia contained in the articles which shall be 
presented to the States, which be swears and promises to keep 
at hia consecration and coronation, declaring that he will do 
nothing to the prejudice of what shall he ordained by the a^d 
States. 

" 3. To restore to the provinces of this kingdom and the 
States thereof the ancient rights and diguities, frnncliises and 
hberties, such as they were from the time of King Clovia, the first 
Christian king, and such as are still better and more profitable, 
if any are to be found under tlie above-named protection. 

" 4. In case tliere shall be hindrance, opposition, or revolt 
i^aiust that which la heroinbefora included, by wliom and from 
what part soever they shall arise, the said associates shall be 

' Biituirt det Troubla ti Querra dmla m Frantt purr U/ait de ta nligioH, 
dtpuii UiiJMt^Wm 1S81. Li liocheUe, 1681, 2 vols. 
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bound to employ their whole property and means, and even their 
own persons, to the death, to punish, chastise, and fall foul of 
those who shall have attempted to restrain and hinder them. . . . 
'' 8. All the Catholics of the towns and villages shall be 
secretly warned and summoned by the several governors to enter 
the said association, and duly to furnish arms and men for the 
carrying out of the same, according to the power and ability of 
each. » 

, " 9. They who will not enter the said association shall be re- 
puted as enemies of the same, and liable to eveiy kind of attack 
and molestation." 

And the formula of oath was as follows : — 

"12. I swear by Grod the Creator, touching this Gospel, and 
under pain of anathema and everlasting damnation, that I have 
entered this holy Catholic association according to the form of 
the compact which has here been read to me, loyally and 
sincerely, whether to command therein or to obey ; and I pro- 
mise, on my life and my honour, to continue therein to my last 
drop of blood, without opposition thereto or withdrawal there- 
from, by reason of any command, pretext, excuse, or occasion 
whatever." 

The leagues of the Huguenots were less stringent and 
exacting in their character than the articles here quoted, 
which, when sternly carried out, as in many instances they 
were, must be considered worthy of any secret society in any 
age. It is observable that the primary object of the associ- 
ations, on one side and on the other, is stated to be the pre- 
servation and vindication of ancient rights and liberties ; but, 
in the light of the document here referred to, it is impossible 
to maintain that this characteristic phenomenon of the six- 
teenth century was the mere outcome of a popular enthusiasm 
for liberty, or for the defence of municipal privileges, however 
much these latter may have been threatened, or however highly 
they may have been valued. The leagues of the Eoman 
Catholics, though professedly based on attachment to liberty, 
and asserting a defensive rather than an offensive policy, were 
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clearly instigated by hatred of the Protestants, and by a 
determination to destroy them. The Protestant leagues, on 
the other hand, were more essentially defensive, and the 
leaders of the Huguenots, particularly after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, were citizens below the rank of the nobility. 

The Roman Catholic League played a leading part in the 
religious wars of this penod, but the complete organisation 
proposed by the nobles of Picardy was never actually attained. 
Amiens was the first important city to refuse obedience to 
d'Humi^res and his colleagues, and the king, at first over- 
awed, drew courage from this refusal to withstand the 
embarrassing advances of his professed friends. The jealousy 
between the debauched and childless king, Henry III., and 
his arrogant Pomau Catholic nobles widened year by year ; 
and matters were stiU further complicated by the fact that 
the king's nearest of kin, Henry of Navarre, presumptive 
heir to the throne, was a professed Huguenot. In 1585 we 
find the League on the point of taking up arms against the 
monarch ; and its manifesto, issued on this occasion, whilst 
alleging such general grievances aa one might expect from 
the leaders of a democratic revolt, is evidently inspired by 
repugnance against the Protestant succession. It was, in 
fact, Henry of Navarre rather than the king who stood face 
to face wth the army of the League, the weak monarch him- 
self vacillating between the two parties, but finally casting 
in his lot with the Itoman Catholics. He revoked the edicts 
of toleration which he had formerly granted, and thus preci- 
pitated the civil war which presently devastated France anew, 
and all but resulted in her dismemberment. 

The issue of this long religious struggle was not attained 
until Henry of Navarre, triumphant on the battlefield, but 
unable to com^uer the stem resolution of his religious enemies, 
renounced Protestantism, and consented to become a tool 
where he could not he supreme. Then the war was at an 
end, and the Roman Catholic States-general as a political 
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party sank, through mere lassitude and indifference, beneath 
the superior ambition and astuteness of Papal intriguers. 
They remodelled their oath, substituting the Pope for a 
leader taken from their own body, and the League was virtu- 
ally at an end.^ 



§ 2. Influence of Eeligious Dissensions on Literature. 

The war of the pen accompanied the war of the sword ; 
the intellect kept pace with all the marches and counter- 
marches of human ambition and rivalry. The literature of 
the time is the reflex of its external history, and the annals 
of each are filled with episodes of the other. No phase of 
French history exhibits this natural and necessary inter- 
dependence more clearly than the one whose outlines we 
have been thus lightly tracing, for in many instances the 
actors on either stage are identical Bather let us say that 
on the one stage of human history are to be foimd imper- 
sonators who fill a double r61e, who are present in almost 
every scene, and whose absence would cause a double blank 
in the enacted drama. Let it not be supposed that the 
sheathing of the sword brought an end to the contest which 
had raged so terribly during more than one generation ; the 
pen carried on the controversy with at least equal bitterness. 
After the change of religion of Henry IV. there were at least 
three parties in the convulsed and distracted country, whose 
mutual rage refused to be pacified ; — the Huguenots, almost 
annihilated as they were by the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
the king, protected and championed by the Church ; and the 
half-effete League, which could not with a good grace accept 
a relapsed Protestant as its monarch, and which had, in fact, 
become gradually more democratic in its tendencies through 
long reliance upon the popular elements for its recruits. 

1 1698. 
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Let U3 turn from political to social and literary aspects ; 
for not otherwise shall we succeed in gaining a satisfactory 
idea of thia portentons phenomenon of the sixteenth century. 
Fostered by the intrigues of all the Eoman Catholic countries 
of Europe, carefully nursed for their own purposes by the 
Duke of Guise and his fellow-nobles, the League undoubtedly 
bad its origin in the religious enthusiasm of the masses of 
France, who were overwhelmingly Roman Catliolie, A 
Btrong reaction had set in against the teaching of Calvin and 
his disciples, and the public opinion of the country was fairly 
roused against the Huguenots. Diametrically opposed to the 
public opinion of Germany and England, which thoroughly 
endorsed the principles of the reformed faith, this instinctive 
fidelity of Frenchmen to the old religion, encouraged as it 
was by the preaching of the Jesuits and the authority of the 
Sorbonne, caught fire from the eloquence of the pulpit, and 
inflamed the country from one end to the other. The seed 
sown by Auger and his fellow-emissaries from the Society of 
Jesus rapidly bore fruit ; and the victories reaped by the 
several leagues in their earlier days were even eclipsed by the 
victories of the tongue and pen. Jean Boucher, Eose, bishop 
of Senlis, Canon Launay, who had been a Protestant him- 
self, Pi-^vfit, Pelletier, Guincestre, Hamilton, CueUly, were 
amongst the first and the most famous of a numerous com- 
pany of orators who have become known under tlio name of 
Pr4dif.aitv.rs de la Ligue. Their rhetoric stung the people 
into fury, and kept at fever-heat the zealous orthodoxy and 
persecuting rage of the Catholic mob, not only in the capital 
but throughout the provinces. They did not spare the 
highest and most powerful men in the kingdom, as often as 
they deemed them hostile or even lukewarm in mattere of 
faith and practice. Whether they cried for vengeance on tlie 
assassins of the Guises, or, like Boucher, declared that the 
time was come to take the sickle in hand and mow down the 
Parliament, or spoke of the " blood-letting " of St Bartholo- 
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mew, or, like Guincestre, apostrophised the president de 
Harlay from the pulpit, and forced him to raise his hand in 
token of a vow to be avenged on their enemies, they set no 
bounds of fear or prudence to the burning eloquence which 
consumed thenu In the ardour of their political partisanship 
they forgot the Gospel of Christ,, and accustomed their 
hearers to the absorbing sensationalism of the civil war. 
Twice a day, in most of the churches of Paris, harangues of 
this description were preached to overflowing congregations ; 
and as for their style, one of them was compared by a con- 
temporary, I'Estoile, to " an enraged fishwife." But, in style, 
one must not omit to take success into consideration ; and 
the preachers of the League were successful with a vengeance. 
No wonder if Henry IV. allowed himself to exclaim, " All 
my troubles come from the piilpit ! " The ofl&cious eloquence 
of the monk Christin, charged by the Sixteen^ of Paris to com- 
municate to the people the news of their reverse at Ivry, 
often as it has been related, deserves to be told once again. 
He went into the pulpit, and selected for his text the words, 
"Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth." He began by 
describing the loved ones of God, insinuating that they who 
heard him were at all events amongst the number. That 
being so, they must look for chastisement at the hands of 
their God. And here, by a preconcerted signal, a messenger 
entered the church and delivered a missive to the preacher. 
Christin opened and read it ; and raising his hands to heaven 
he declared that God had made him a prophet. And so he 
related the news of the disaster. On this foundation he 
worked upon the feelings of his audience, until he had moved 

^ The Sixteen, Us Seize, was the name given to a counsel of citizens, 
choeen in the sixteen quarters of Paris, who played a very considerable part 
during the troubles of the League. In 1587 they published a violent mani- 
festo, and exercised great influence until 1591, when the Duke of Mayenne 
had several of them hanged, in retaliation for the hanging of a president of the 
parliament and two counsellors. 
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them from soitow to reDewed enthusiasm, and converted 
every coward into a possible hero.' 

It will be manifest from the cursory review which we 
hare taken of the political and social conditions of the reli- 
gious upheaval of France in the sixteenth century that the 
pulpit was considered, and in fact was an engine rather for 
the incitement of passion than for its moderation, aa 
auxiliary to human ambition and questionable designs rather 
than the simple haudmaid of the Gospel and of morality. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier boasted, towards the end of the 
century, that she had effected more through the mouth of her 
preachers than all the rest together with their intrigues, arms, 
and armies. For the evil aa well aa for the good influences 
of their sensational pulpit oratory the Jesuits must be held 
accountable; for Boucher's murderous instigations as much 
as for the comparatively purer evangelism of others. There 
were, indeed, French preachers in the sixteenth century, 
before the Society of Jesus had been founded, who knew 
both how to rouse the populace to enthusiasm and how to 
brave the pride and tyranny of authority. Olivier Maillard, a 
Franciscan monk, and Michel Menot, a friar of the same 
order, had set the example of that popular and outspoken 
rhetoric which most surely wins its way to the heart of the 
:d had not stinted their indignant protests against 
the cruel lusts of Louis XI. Their declamation, though 
chiefly in a kind of macaronic Latin, was little less violent 
than that of their successors half a century later, upon whom 
it is not improbable that we may trace the direct influence of 
their example.' But Maillard and I^fenot were preachers of 
the Gospel ; as geuuinely and as earnestly so as the earliest 
Beformers ; whilst the preachers of the League were at all 

* Dnaogoot, Uittairr dc la lilUraliin /ran^iM, " Lea Predicateurs do 1* 
Ijpm," p. 300, ri paatim. 

* MuUonl died in 150^ though aoiuo say len yeara later. Menot Uwd 
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events political agitators and demagogues, more or less con- 
scientiously religious in their style, but still setting before 
themselves political ends as their most anxious consideration, 
and allowing the taste of the populace to determine the form 
of their oratory, in order that their eloquence might lime and 
snare the mob. 

If the outrage of style and the vehemence of declamation 
had been the worst faults of the preachers of the League, we 
should have had little to allege against them. The times 
were such that pulpit oratory must have attained a develop- 
ment of this kind, or have become utterly ineffectual and 
neglected. Demoralised by constant civil war, and by the 
bold challenging of supreme authority in Church and State, 
the mob could not have been reached by anything less emo- 
tional and vehement than the preaching which rivalled in 
I)opular favour the melodramatic representations of the stage. 
But religion stooped still lower in its assault upon the minds 
of the masses, and the League has to answer for a deliberate 
indication and justification of murder. It is true that in the 
adoption of this sophistry they do not stand alone, either in 
that or in proximate generations. Puritans must share the 
reproach with Soman Catholics, Englishmen with French- 
men. The pamphleteers of the sixteenth century argued the 
point over and over again. Fran9ois Hotman, on the morrow 
of St. Bartholomew, maintained the doctrine in his Gavle 
Frayike} Sureau declared that Charles IX. would merit 
death if he refused to sanction Calvinism. The Protestant 
Hubert Languet wrote his Vindicice contra tyrannos to show 
that monarchs were the mere creatures of the people's will, 
and that the determination of their reigns would follow 
justly upon the people's displeasure. In England Milton, 
and the author of the pamphlet Killing no Murder, argued 

^ See B^mne, ProscUeura du XVI^. sQcle, in whose footsteps we are 
here treading. 
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much in the same fashion ; as also did the French savant, 
Bodin.' The perilous teaching bore its natural fruit ; and in 
two instances, it muat be confessed, this fruit was almost of 
a nature to confirm the respective partisans of the murderers 
in their beUef. We refer to t]ie assassination of the Guises, 
and the death of Henry III. at the hand of Jacques Clement. 
The manner in which the latter act was regarded by the 
Leaguers, who had been enraged at the favour shown by the 
dissolute king to Henry of Navarre, may be recognised in 
more than one document of contemporary literature. Here 
is the conclusion of the most significaTit pamphlet * on the 
anhject : — 

"Ah, holy and happy martyr {Jacques Clement), inasmuch 
as you did it not to receive therefrom any recompense here below, 
which must in truth have been too small, we pledge ourselves 
and our successors for ever to pray Him, in whose hand are all 
possible recorapensea, to give you the merited reward of such 
and so escelleat a martyrdom." 

Of all the preachers of the League, Boucher was the most 
eloquent and the most pugnacious. A pedant with a turn 
for fighting, he alternately wrote learned diatribes in Latin, 
and e^ed on the populace to revolt against the constituted 
State authoritiea In French he composed Tlie Life and 
Noteworthy Deeds of Henry of Valois, set forth at length, toith- 
oui mrtaiiing anything ; w/urein are contained the treasons, 
perfidies, sacrileges, exactions, cruelties, and disgraecs of thai 
hypocrite and apostate. The Latin work which has come 
down to us is a treatise On the Righteous Removal of Henry 
III, Herein he glorifies the assassin Cl&ment after the fol- 
lowing fashion : — 

> Sec vol i., bk. iij. ch. S, p^ 325. 

* Lt marlyrt itfrhrt Jaiquai CUmenl, d* Vonirt df Sainl-Drnniniqut, cm- 
Uwait mt vray touU* le$ parliaitaHUi plus rtmarqanblrt dt xi taii^ rUelu- 
l<Mi tt Irtt-htunuit mtrtpritt A VetKOntrt dt Benri dt Vaioa, Piris, «hw R. 

L« Finlier, me SiuntJBcqucs, I U Bible d'ur, 1589. 
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mud disturb oar kwre. i^l a pKce «f aifv? js cokof ^v^iin^sfd 
mud terrible is wpntd tixnmL A jrex khl jBuCttr Qnl» 
more ooongeoiK tloB Fi^ad, aai scKiaefr iufoni ly C&iisL. 
by m pwunomit grace bas rvpeastd «^ acs «£ J^iSs^ <m Hoii»- 
femesy tbe act of Dsrid om Go&isiL Jaoqaet C*£^csL cf a 
tnitb, bas but pat ia pcaetioe a ^tnoal ^cxtzxae : l«i ^s €(»> 
rage, tbis reeofattkn so gloncwi^T faiiTifdu wkic^ be bad cfMBed 
befordund to one or tvo. afl tbis deaerps pashaie. and bat 
spread joy, and boh* joy. ia tbe beara of good skb. doty be 
toGod! Peaeeis rwtoivd totbe CkDcb.to tbe oovxar. brtbe 
deatb of tbis wild beasL CW^rwit bas Bade bin ej^aaae bii 
fidse 



The bittezne^ of Boodier wias doc satiated br ibe deaitb 

m 

of the bitig He Uxrazs to cuise erai bis meiao^, and 
leaves the monarch's name — Hc^rri de Valois — (•ill'>iied in 
half-ttrdozen anagrams, such as FiZota Herodcs! Ikjkart U 
rUain ! crmitlis hfcma ! OU Judiu Henri, and tbe like. 
And even after Henrr IV. bad became a Batman Catholic 
Boacher preached, on nine sacoesdre days, his nine sernxms 
On the preiauUd C<mveni(m of Hefuy di Bomrbyn, in which 
he did his best to persuade tbe conntiy that the king was 
a hypocrite. " Let ns get at the bottom,* he said, ^ of this 
show of ab9olati<m : kt ns see whether it has anr Titalitr, 
or whether it is a meze phantom, a mere stage fignie ... a 
mere child's pnppet, or a mere masqnerade garment in which 
to play at absolution on tbe stage of St Denis as they used 
to play formerly the Passion." Boucher^s style was essen- 
tially loose and oolloquiaL He says of Henry IIL, "We 
have seen him in the same hour Hognenot and Boman 
Catholic ! And then behold him at the mass ! And sound 
the drums ! Long live the King !" A joke or an objurga- 
tion was ever on his lips. " He (the kin^ is a heretic, a 
backslider, sacrilegious, a burner of churches, a slaughterer of 
monks and priests, one who has done nothing else in his life 
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than make war on the Church, and shed the blood of Catho- 
lics." Labjtte, who thought that he detected in the League 
many of the notes and symbols of democracy, describes 
Boucher's Latin treatise as " the image of the times, a medley 
of coarse buffooneries, ridiculous quibbles, scholastic subtle- 
ties, vehement dogmatism, declamations of the market-place, 
legal quirks, crude biblical learning, profane pedantry, impas- 
sioned animosities, the rubbish of Papal theocracy, and au 
indefinable anticipation of revolutionary doctrines." ^ We 
could say nothing harsher, and we may leave the controver- 
sialist of the sixteenth century to the mercy of the critic of 
the nineteenth. 



i 3. Advocates of the League. 



Amongst the famous Sixteen who opposed the accession of 
Henry ot Navarre in Paris was Louis d'Orleans, a learned advo- 
cate, who produced an ephemeral pamphlet under the title : A 
Warning to French Catholics from an English Calholic, It 
was he who praised the "very wholesome blood-letting of 
St Bartholomew," bidding his readers beware lest they 
should be called on to experience, as in England, the cruelties 
of a heretic king. "We are accused," he says, "of being 
Spaniards. Yea, rather than have a Huguenot prince, we 
would go and seek, I say not mcruly a Spanish, but a Tartar, 
a Muscovite, a Scythian Catholic," The same Louis d'Orlt^ans 
is to be credited with another pamphlet, perhaps the most 
bitter of all that have come down to us. It was written 
whilst its author was advocate-general, a fact wliich doubt- 
less speaks more eloquently of the licence of the age, and the 
temporary feebleness of authority, than of any recognised 
freedom of the press. The brochure in question is entitled 
> Dt la DtntMratit dm la PridicaUart dt la Ligtu, p. S7. 
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The Banquet of the Count of AHte ; and we may judge of its 
vigour and tone by a single specimen. The Protestant min- 
isters, says d'Orl&ns, " ought to be strung up like fagots from 
base to summit of the tree in the fire of Saint John f^ whilst 
the king himself " should be put into the hogshead where they 
put the cats.^ ... a sacrifice pleasing to heaven, and delight- 
ful to the whole eartL" 

A DicUoffue between a Royalist and a Zigueur^ was another 
successful pamphlet produced under the auspices of the 
Sixteen ; the authorship being ascribed to Morin de Crom^. 
The work is useful to the historian as containing evidence 
not elsewhere found concerning the origin and the conduct of 
the Sixteen, and of the League generally. There can be little 
doubt that the hatred displayed by the pamphleteers of the 
day against Henry of Navarre had its encouragement, if not 
its source, in the lavishly expended doubloons of Spanish 
emissaries. 

One of the fiercest soldiers who fought against the Pro- 
testants with his pen as bitterly as he fought against them 
with his sword, was Blaise de Montluc, who, from a simple 
private, rose to become Marshal of France. He died, indeed, 
almost before the League had become generally organised ;* 
but his Commentaries form an important part of the literature 
of the religious wars ; and they were recognised by Henry 
IV., after he had become a Eoman Catholic, as " the soldier's 
Bible.'* Montluc wrote much about the events of his time, 
more about himself; and he wrote nothing more charac- 
teristic than the sentence : " People might know where I 
had passed, for on the trees by the roads they found the 

^ It was tlie costom to celebrate the summer solstice by the lighting of 
large fires ; hence on Saint John's Eve a large bonfire was kindled. It is said 
to be the remains of a Dmidical superstition. 

' In allasion to the practice of throwing a large cask filled with lire cats 
into the midst of the fire. 

* Dialogue du MahevMrt et du ManarU, ^ In 1577. 
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tokens ;"^ these tokens being the bodies of his enemies who 
hung upon the trees by the way, for " a man hanged aatonishea 
more than a hundred kUled." He never spared a foe ; never 
weakened himself by dropping the point of his aword from 
an enemy's throat, or permitting his pen to be generoua to 
one whom he hated. Hear the manner in which his Com- 
mentariea are recorded : — 

" Think it not strange that I have been as fortunate as I say, 
for I have never set before me aught but my duty ; and I have 
acknowledged that all comes from God, to whom I confided 
everything, although the Huguenots have deemed me an atheist ; 
they are my enemies and are not to be beheved. Wlulst I have 
had imperfections and vices, and am no more holy than others 
(they have thehr share, albeit thoy mortify themselvefi), still I 
have ever placed my confidence in God, acknowledging that my 
fortune or misfortune must come from Him, attributing to Him 
all the successes which He has given me in battle. I have never 
found myself in any contest that I have not called Him to my 
aid, and I have not spent a day of my life without praying to 
Him and seeking His pardon. And often, I can say with truth, 
I have seen my enemies witli such fear that I felt my heart or 
limbs trembling (let us make no boast — the fear of death comes 
before the eyes) ; but as I had made my prayer to God, I felt 
my atreiigtli revive," ' 

Montluc was one of those men who may be considered as 
the test-characters of literature ; who by circumstances and 
natural bent are men of action, and who make a stir in the 
world and a certain name in letters through the same con- 
straining necessity — the necessity of doing energetically what 
they find themselves in a position to do. He served in Italy, 
Lorraine, and Guienne ; had been present at five pitched 
battles, seventeen assaults, eleven sieges, two hundred akir- 
mishes. He received twenty-four wounds, of which the 
last one, which took away half of his face, was when sixty- 

' " On pouvnit coiimilrc par U oil j'itaii p 
chamiDn on trouTait lea etiKiBiic4i" 
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seven years olA He 4)ersuaded Francis the First, then old 
and feeble, to allow the Duke d'Enghien to attack the Gennan 
and English troops, and this in spite of the king's council, and 
by the influence of his warlike Gascon eloquence alone. The 
victory of C^risolles^ was the consequence of this permission. 
Let us give here the bold and heart- stirring speech 
which he delivered before Francis the First, and which sounds 
even now like the blast of a trumpet : — 

"Sire — I consider myself very happy . . . because I have 
to speak before a soldier-king, and not before a king who has 
never been in war. . . . We are five or six thousand Gascons. 
Count them, for you know that the companies are not wholly com- 
plete; therefore all can never come to the battle ; but I think that 
we shall be five thousand five hundred or six hundred Gascons; 
count them, and I pledge my honour for this ; all, captains and 
soldiers, will give their names and their native place, and will 
forfeit their heads if they shall not fight on the day of battle, if 
you please to grant it and give us leave to fight. It is a thing for 
which we have waited, and which we have desired a long time. 
Believe, Sire, that there are no soldiers in the world better than 
thosa . . . Who do you think can kill nine or ten thousand 
men ... all resolved to conquer or to die? Such people are 
not thus undone, they are no beginners. I dare say that if we 
had all one arm fastened to the body, it would not yet be in 
the power of the hostile army to kill us for a whole day without 
losing the greatest part of their people and of their best men. 
Think, therefore, when we shall have our two arms free and 
swords in our hands, if it will be easy and facile to beat us. 
Certainly, Sire, I have learned from wise captains that an army 
composed of twelve to fifteen thousand men can make head 
against one of thirty thousand, for it is not the great number 
which conquers, it is the stout heart . . . All that stirs these 
gentlemen, who have given their advice before your Majesty, is 
the fear of a loss ; they say nothing else but. If we should lose, 
if we should lose ; I never heard any one of them say. If tee 
shoiUd gain, if we should gain, what great advantage would accrue 

1 14th of April 1644. 
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to ut ! For God's sake, Sire, do not fear to grant us our request, 
and let me not retiira with that shame that they should say that 
you were afraid to trust the chance of a battle in our hands, who 
offer you willingly and cordially our lives.'" 

Eleven years afterwards Montluc was sent to Sienna to 
defend the place against the Imperialists irnder the Marquess 
of Marignano. Though very seriously wounded he reached 
the town amidst great difficulties, and defended it during 
ten months. In 1562 he was sent by Catherine de Medici 
into Guienne, and there he showed what he could do. He 
travelled always accompanied by two hangmen, whom he 
called his lackeys, and who were ever occupied. 

* We give the original, as a speoimen oF Montluc's style : — "Sirc^ je me 
tiena bienheureui . . . pareeque j'ny i pnrler devant un Roy soldat et 
noD derant un Roy qui n'a jamais ea\k en guerre. . . . Noua somtne* 
de dnq li six mille Gascons. Comptei, car vons aavel que jamaia lea 
oompagniea ue aont da toat compliks ; ausai tout dg se peut jamais trouper 
i, la bataille ; maia j'esttme quo nous aeroiia cinq mil cinq lena on six 
cem Oascoiis ; comptez, et de ceU je voub en respona sur mon hDnnenr ; 
tool, c&pitaines et saldata ToUE baillerons nos noms ct les lieux d'oil nana 
aomme^ et vans obligerona nos test«a qae tous comhattrons le Jour de la 
batailla, a'il vous plaiat de I'accorder et nous donoer cong^ de combattre. 
Cegt chose que nous attendons et d^Birons U y a longtomps. Croynz, 
Sire, qn'au monde il n'y a point de soldats plna r&olna que eonx-li. . . . 
Qui voulez roias qui tue nouf on dix mil hommea et niil ou douze cens che- 
Tani tons resolua de mourir on de vaiDcra ! Trlk-a gens que caU ne bb deSbat 
pas siiui, ce ue aont pas dea apprentis, J'oserais dire que ei nnos avionB 
tons un bru ]xi, U ne aerait encores en la puissance de I'armvo ennemie ds 
nous tuer de tout un jour aana perte de la plus grand part de leura gens et 
dea meiltcun linoimes. Pensez done, quand nous aaronn les deux bras libre* 
et le far en la mala, a'il aera aiae et facile de nous battre. Certes, Sire, j'ai 
appris des sages cupitaines qu'uue armi<e compost de dooze k qninze 
mil hommus en peat aOronter une du trente mille, cni n'est pas le grand 
nomlve qui rainc, c'eat le bon coenr. . . , Tout ce qui e«meut mearieutB qui 
ont opini deTant Vostre M^este est la eraiute d'une perte ; ils ne diaent 
outre chose ai ce n'est : li nous ptnU/M, ri lunu ^wnjoiu ; jo n'ai ony per- 
Hinne d'enx qui aye jamais dit : n* noia gaignom, ti noiu gai^nom, quel 
f/Tond bim wnu advitndra I Four Dieu I Sire, ue craigni'i de nous accorder 
noatre requcslo, rt que je ne ni'en retoume pas aveo ceste lionle qu'on die quo 
TOtu avex ]icur de mettra Ic hosard d'une bnlaille entre nos mains, qui tou 
DflVona tolontiers et de bon coenr, noatre vie." — Cammtntaira, bk. ii. lEli, 
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Let us hear him relate himself how he went to work with 
them. 

" I had the two hangmen behind me, well equipped with their 
arms, and above all with a very sharp knife ; in a rage I jumped 
up and seized Verdier by the collar, and said to him : * wicked 
rascal, have you dared indeed to sully with your wicked tongue 
the majesty of your king 1 ' He answered me : * Ah ! sir, be 
merciful to a sinner.' Then I felt more enraged than before, 
and said to him, * Wicked man, do you wish me to have mercy 
upon you, and you have not respected your king 1 * I pushed 
him roughly on the ground, and his neck fell precisely on a piece 
of the cross which had been upset, and I said to the hangman, 
* Strike, villain.' My words were immediately followed by his 
blow, which carried away moreover half-a-foot of the cross. I 
had the other two fellows hung on an elm tree which was quite 
near, and because the deacon was only eighteen years old, I did 
not wish to have him killed, and also that he might bring the 
tidings to his brethren ; but I ordered the hangmen to give him 
so many blows with a whip that I have been told he died of 
them ten or twelve days after. This is the first execution which 
I ordered when leaving my house, without any sentence or wit- 
ness, for I have heard it said that, in such things, we must begin 
with an execution." ^ 

Such an act of cold-blooded ferocity could hardly be 
believed, but Montluc had his excuse at hand. He thought 
he only did his duty to his king, his faith, and his religion, 
and for such holy causes everything is allowed ; he pretends 
that it was not in his nature to be cruel ; ^ but he does not 
convince us ; for* he says himself in his Commentaries that 
" his nature induced him more to employ his hands than to 
pacify matters, loving better to strike and to play with 
knives than to make speeches." Every town taken by his 
troops was sacked, for soldiers must have their "quarry;" 
every place pacified meant, in Montluc's language, that he 
had killed or hung more than half of the Huguenots, and only 

1 CammerUaires, bk. v. 1662. • Ilnd, bk. iv. » Ibid. bk. v. 1668, 
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regretted that he could not finish the task His ferocity 
often finds vent in words which hecome eloquent through their 
very calmness and conciseness ; thus he speaks of an "unfortu- 
nate " peace, using the word "unfortunate " because so many 
princes of the royal family and other foreign princes are 
without the occupation of shedding blood. And again, " The 
Turks set a fine example to the French ; in Turkey every- 
body is a soldier, — therefore what a power they have ! " 

Such tt man, who knows only sufficient Latin to say his 
prayers, who does not wish to imitate Livy or Ciesar, whom 
he has read in French, displays clearly and unmistakably 
the reflex influences of a warlike and bloodthirsty tempera- 
ment, and of a fanaticism in religion. In De Montluc's 
writings we see the mutual action and reaction of the soldier 
and the commentator — the combatant in a holy war whose 
Bauctity was measured by the shedding of blood, and the 
combatant in another holy war, carried on within the soul, 
and counting its victories also by the consenting smiles of 
the God of battles. Montluc making the road by which he 
travelled fair to look on by the corpses of the Huguenots ; 
Montluc, writing himself down as the favourite of heaven, 
because he had been successful in slaughtering his foes — 
these are evidently but two different aspects of the same 
picture. The civil war gave its tone and colour to the Com- 
mentaries of the stem and bloodthirsty captain, who helped 
to shape the annals of his time as he helped to create its 
actual history. Moreover, the actor in Montluc preceded the 
writer ; he would probably never have \vritten at all if old 
age and many wounds had uot compelled him to take rest. 
Action had developed in him the desire and ability to write, 
and only two years before his death, when he was seventy- 
five years old, he began his Commentaries. He never "thought 
of the making of books," he himself tells us ; "I was inca- 
pable of that." Incapable he may have been of a great original 
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production ; but lie was capable of being a medium between 
the action of his own day and the action of the generations 
which succeeded him. The use of the sword had taught him 
the use of the pen. Let us admit that his style is incisive 
and clear, that it distinctly shows the man as he was and 
lived, a machine necessary for war, cruel, unscrupulous, with 
hardly any human feelings,^ but honest and courageous, 
according to his own ideas, not approving of the St. Bartho- 
lomew's murder, most probably because he thought it cowardly, 
but not from any consideration for the lives of the Huguenots. 
He had taken for his device the following words : " Our lives 
and our goods are our king's, our soul belongs to God, honour 
belongs to us, for my king has no power over my honour." 
His actions remind us of those of the stem soldiers of Crom- 
well in Ireland, at the taking of Drogheda and Wexford, and 
perhaps still more of the deeds of the Irish rapparees in 1690. 



§ 4 Adversaries of the League. 

The preachers and writers of the League had powerful and 
numerous opponents, both on the part of the king and amongst 
the ranks of the Huguenots. The most notable production of 
the royalist party, and indeed one of the most formidable 
literary documents ever given to the world, was the famous 
Satire Minvp^ie ; of which it has been said,^ with a certain 
licence of hyperbole, that it was worth as much to Henry IV. 

* Montluc was twice married, and had four sons and six daughters. He 
never mentions his wives or daughters, the latter of whom nearly all became 
nuns, but speaks of a Turkish horse, which ** after his children he loved more 
than anything in the world." Two of his sons were killed at his side ; the 
third, Captain Peyrot, was killed at Madeira ; and Montaigne states that Mont* 
luc expressed his regret to him that he had always treated his son coldly and 
kept him at a distance, and had never shown him how much he loved him. 

' By the President Henault 
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as the Battle of Ivry, Jluch, in fact, was needed after Ivry 
had been won before Henry of Navarre could consider him- 
self firmly fiKcd upon bis throne. He lightly said, when 
consenting to renounce his earlier faith, that Paris was " well 
worth a mass ;" but the mass was attended, and he had yet hia 
sternest enemies to fight. Eight months followed his change 
of religion before the king was able to enter Paris,' and they 
were months during which bis fortunes trembled in the scales. 
Finally the party of the League disappeared before him ; their 
rfile was played out. The Franciscan Garin was found con- 
cealed in a granary. The king was magnanimous, for he 
could afford it. "Don't hurt Garin," he said to those who 
brought the preaching friar before him. Boucher took refuge 
in Spain ; Rose, Hamilton, Pelletier, and others were exiled ; 
Cueilly might perhaps have remained ; but with charac- 
teristic boldness he bearded the victorious king from the 
pnlpit, declaring liim to be an excommunicated heretic. He 
was arrested as he descended from liis temporary vantage- 
ground, and ordered to quit the coimtry. Henry attended at 
the Sorbonue in person, and said to the assembled doctors : 
" I have been preached against, I have been conturaelioualy 
treated, but I wish to foi'get all and to pardon all, even my 
parish-priest ; and I except Boucher alone, wlio preaches lies 
and mischief at Beauvais. Yet I do not seek his life, but 
only that he should hold his tongue." And, at last, the long 
religious struggles were terminated — for a season, at least — 
by the Edict of Nantes,* in which liberty of worship was 
granted to eveiy subject in the kingdom. 

It is beyond question that nothing did more towards the 
moral victory of Henry over his subjects, and towards bis 
peaceable confirmation in the royal dignities, than the Satire 
Minippk, which, though not published until the spring of 
1694, had been circulated some nine months earlier, partially, 
' JUreh 22, 1594. • April SO, 15B8. 
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and in manuscript, handed about from one individual to 
another, until it had almost produced its effect before it had 
reached the printer's office. The history of its origin is a 
literary episode which has inspired the mind of more than 
one French writer with eloquence and wit ; and perhaps we 
cannot do better than quote the able account of M. Lenient.^ 
" On the old quai dea Orfivres, which to this day retains 
a certain venerable show of an age gone by, a stone's-throw 
from the Sainte Chapelle, not far from the great hall made 
memorable by the acting of the Basoche, and in the very 
house, it is said, where Boileau was to be born, lived a peace- 
ful conseiller-clerc to Parliament, Jacques Gillot, a sort of 
Atticus of the town, a lover of letters, books, and men of wit. 
His table and his library attracted to his house, week by 
week, a select society of men of various professions, con- 
nected with the Church, the Court, the University, united by 
a close sympathy of studies and opinions. The little guest- 
chamber presently became a Hterary areopagus of learning and 
politics, where aU the questions of the day were discussed. 
Of these there were abundance in that age, and the judges 
were competent GUlot, in the first place, the Amphitryon 
who worthily held his place in this assemblage of amiable 
and witty talkers, a great collector of news, sprightly sayings 
and epigrams, whereof he compiled the Chroniques gUlotines, 
a genuine journal of scandal of the days of the League. Next, 
a canon of Eouen, secretary to the Cardinal de Bourbon, 
Pierre Leroy, the suggester of the M^nipp^e, a worthy man, 
upright^ and of rare modesty, who was as persevering in his 
obscure life as others are in making themselves notorious ; a 
gentleman of Poitou, provost of the conndtdblie, Nicolas 
Bapin, a valiant pen and a valiant sword, who fought at Ivry 
under the banner of the B&imais ; a professor of the CoU^ge 
Boyal, a scholar and a poet, a jester, and a finished tippler, 

^ La Satire en France au XVI\ sUeUf p. 429. 
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Pasaerat ; next, a former tutor of Henry IV., Florent Cbres- 
tien, a loyal heart, a trenchant wit ; and lastly, Pierre 
Pithou, a rival of de I'Hopital,' the flower of learned and 
upright men. To these names we must add that of Gilles 
Burant, an easy and humorons rhymester, who intones the 
requiem of the Holy Union at the hour when it succumbs 
beneath the laughter and the hisses of the Menipp^e^^ 

So much for the men of this famous coterie ; but of their 
spirit also our critic haa something valuable to say : — " "With- 
out being exactly enrolled in any sect or faction, their sym- 
pathies were entirely with the politic and moderate party. 
In them lived that ancient national spirit wliich we have 
found so vigorous on the morrow of Poitiers and Agincourt. 
They hate the foreigner, the trooper, the Italian, tlie Span- 
iard above all, with as much fervour as Alain Chartier and 
Eustache Descbamps ^ cursed the triumphant Englishmen ; 
good Catholics for the moat part, not specially Roman, easen- 
tially Catholic, and with a fair share of enmity towards the 
Jesuits, who avenged themselves by the pen of Garasse. 
Some of them, like Florent Chrestien and Pithou, bad passed 
through the camp of the Reformation to return again to 
Catholicism, but without fuss, like men who expect neither 
glory nor profit from their conversion. Such were the fre- 
qnenteis of the ptai dcs Or/hires : all Frenchmen of the old 
stock, having a racy mind, and that of the best — ^learned 
without pedantry, refined critics, waggish rhymesters, and 
inexhaustible retailers of narratives." 

Of the writers of this " most excellent satire of the time," 
as Agrippa d'AubigmJ, himself a satirist, calls it, the only 
professed Protestant was Passerat, to whom are attributed the 
bulk of the verses.* He was a man of no inconsiderable 

' 8« vol. L bk. iu. ch. 3, pp. 321-32*. 

* 8«e vol L Ilk. ii. ch. 2, p. 163. 

' D'AubigDi! cUimi some vonea tot Rspin ; Le Jltgni mr la mart 
ligumir, tdiled im\iK<[oeatlj lo the lint pablicitiou, u b; Gillea Dnmit 
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learning, having been selected on the death of Bamus to fill 
the chair of eloquence and Latin poetry in the CoU^e de 
France. A finished Greek and Latin scholar, who kept un- 
dimmed amidst the chaos of revolution and the demoralisa- 
tion of civil war the lustre of the revived classical spirit, his 
leisure moments were given to the satirical muse, whom he 
cultivated with aU the verve of his predecessor Marot, aU the 
freedom of his successor Eegnier. The jurisconsult Pierre 
Pithou, perhaps the most profound thinker and scholar of the 
coterie, was an able and constant champion of the Galil- 
ean Church — of the reformed Catholicism which elected to 
hold a happy mean between the two combative extremes, 
and which had the strength of mind to reject most of the 
patent errors of Romanism without incurring the then very 
formidable reproach of schism. He had been with the Duke 
de Montmorency in England, and was nearly murdered on 
the St. Bartholomew night. During several months he was 
obliged to remain in hiding, and at last followed the example 
of Henry IV., and became a Roman Catholic. He was a 
great favourite of that king, and was appointed, against his 
will, procureur-g^niral au parlement, an appointment which 
he resigned as soon as he was able to do so. The Satire 
Minipp4e was a third tribute of imitation to the Greek 
satirist Menippos.^ It consists of four parts. 

(1.) The virtvs of the CcUholicon of Spain was written by 
Louis Leroy, and was the foundation upon which the com- 
posite satire was built up. Leroy was a Galilean priest 
from Normandy, chaplain to the Cardinal de Bourbon, who 
in a happy moment conceived the idea of sublimating the 
cruel, arrogant, and persecuting spirit of Roman and Spanish 
Catholicism in the form of a miraculous drug, the concoction 
whereof he attributes to a " very funny " quack, Philip de 
Seba, Cardinal of Piacenza, in Spain. This concoction has 

^ The first imitation was the nrovdcyeXaioi "Mivivvos of Lncian, whom Yarro 
sabsequently commemorated in his Menippean Satires. 
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been made in the college of Jesuits at Toledo, "where, having 
found that the simple Catholicon of Eome had no other 
effect than the edification of souls, and the production of 
salvation and happiness in the other world merely, chafing 
at so long a process, he thought of concocting this drug, so 
that, by dint of working, kneading, straining, calcining and 
refining, he had made a sovereign electuary which surpasses 
every philosopher's stona" ^ The proofs whereof were set 
forth in twenty or thirty articles, of which Leroy gives us 
twenty. Let us be satisfied with the last half-dozen. 

"15. Have no religion, mock the priests &s much as you 
like, and the sacramenta of the Church, and all divine and 
human laws, ent flesh in Lent in spite of the Church, you 
shall need no other absolution and no other seasoning' than half 
a dram of Catholicon. 

" 16. Will you forthwith bo a Cardinal J Rub one of the 
homa of your cap with Ifitpiiero' it will become red, and you 
shall be turned into a Cardinal, were you the most incestuous 
and ambitious prelate in the world. 

" 17. Be as guilty as la Motho-Serrand, convicted of coining 
like Maodreville, a , . . like Senault, a wretch like Bussy le 
Clerc, an atheist and ingrate like him who has a preferment of 
his own name,' only wash in some HiguUro-vateT, and you are a 
spotless lamb, and a pillar of the faith. 

" 18. If some wise prelate or counsellor of State, a gennino 
French Catholic, presume to oppose the sly enterprises of the 
enemies of the State, provided you have one grain of this 
Catholicon on your tongue, you will be permitted to accuse him 
of wishing, whilst God sleeps, to let the Catholic religion go to 
ruin, as in England. 

" 19. Let some good preacher, not being a pedant, quit the 
rebel towns to assist in disenchanting the simple people, if he 

' SatifTt Mtaipiiit, ed. Ratisbon, 3 vols. 1762, toL i. p. 3. 

* Tlic original has chnnUmnrTrtte, bma the Latia cardtiw*, a, thistle ; or 
■cBMning with Spamali thistles. 

' UigttifTo del Iiy^emo was only iinother name for the Catholicon, and 
nmis literally " fig-tree (roin hell,'' hecsnse this tree, though it had a bir 
onlitard appeanuue. prodaced very bad fruit ; and the Ligue did Uie am^ 

* Philippe DaportcB, the poet, Abbj of Bonport. 
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have not a bit of Higuiero in his hood, he may just return from 
whence he came. 

^ 20. Let Spain set her foot on the throat of the honour of 
France, let the Lorndners strive to rob the legitimate inheritances 
of the Princes of royal blood, let them oppose them no less 
vehemently than craftily, and dispute with them for the Crown, 
only provide yourself with Catholicon, you shall see that men 
will take more pleasure in seeing some unseasonable wrangle 
than in working with all their might to compel the cunning 
tyrants, trembling with fear, to let go their hold." 

(2.) This episode of the two quacks,^ whilst it serves to set 
clearly before us the corrupt spirit of the leaders of the 
League, is in the form of an introduction to the Abridgment of 
the Farce of the States of the^ League, convoked in Paris on the 
tenth of February 1593; taken from tJie Memoirs of Mademoi- 
selle de la Lande, alias the Bayonnese girl, and from the secret 
Confabviations between her and Father Commdet, a Jesuit; 
which constitutes the bulk of the satire. The actual proces- 
sion, of which the first part of this description is a parody, 
took place in 1590 ; and by its extravagance, its incongrui- 
ties, its medley of the grave and the farcical, it seems to have 
richly deserved the severe chastisement which it received 
three years later at the hands of the coterie of the qvm des 
Orfhores, All the mean political rivalries which pretend to 
work only for the public good are exposed there ; all these 
men, who take God as a shield to hide their own per- 
sonal baseness, pass before us. The churchmen are in a 
majority; vicars, curates, monks and friars, wearing arms 
over their frocks and helmets above their cowls, with blun- 
derbusses, daggers, pikes, and a whole arsenal of weapons 
about them, " all grown rusty by Catholic humility." One 
of these extemporised soldiers fires his gun by accident^ and 
immediately there is a panic ; the whole procession gets in 
disorder, and is only kept back by "a little holy water, just 

^ The other, a Lomlner, was intended for Cardinal de Pelley^. 
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afi fliea and liometa are quieted by a little dust." After the 
procession the leaguers are described, as tbey assemble in the 
hall appointed for their meeting ; and much care is bestowed 
in the explanation of the tapestries with which the walls are 
hung — the first of which represents the golden calf of Scrip- 
ture, " wherein Moses and Aaron were figured by the deceased 
King Henry III. and the late Cardinal de Bourbon ; but the 
golden calf was the image of the late Due de Guise, raised 
on high, aflored by the people." On others appeared the revolt 
of Absalom against David, the victories of Seulis, Arques, and 
Ivry, and the murder of Henry III. by " Fr^re Jacques CU- 
ment," on whose forehead was written in large letters the 
anagram of his name, ^^i remfer qui m'a cre^ Thus the 
assembly had their own condemnation always before their eyes. 
Then, after they had all taken their places and when 
"the noise and the bad smells had subsided," follow at con- 
siderable length the harangues of the principal couusellois, 
which are conceived by their various authors in an excellent 
vein of paradox and humour. The supposed speakers utter 
their speeches, not as they really would have done, but as 
truth would have compelled them to do ; they do not glorify 
their deeds, but rather confess their iniquities. They go 
through their intellectual antics with all the ineptitude and 
helplessness of a box of marionettes, talking treason and non- 
aense, rage and folly, bad logic and morality ; crushing their 
best friends under the weight of their unintentional satire, 
contradicting each other, disproving and betraying themselves. 
The speech of the Duke de Mayenne, " Monsieur le Lieute- 
nant^" brotherof the Duke de Guise, is the first.and opens thus: 
" You are all witness that since I have taken up arms for the 
Holy League, I have always had my preservation in aucU 
regard, that I have preferred heartily my private interest to 
the cause of God, who will know how to guard himself without 
me." Tlien follows a complete list of all his evil doings, 
dimes, desires, poltroonery, etc. The Legate's speech, written 
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by Jacques Gillot, comes next; it is a medley of Italian and 
Latin. He complains of the prolixity of his predecessor, and 
therefore mercifully cuts himself short whilst preaching mas- 
sacre and extermination, all in the name of religion. Then 
follow the speeches of the Cardinal de Pellev^ written by 
Rorent Chrestien ; the Archbishop of Lyons's by Nicholas 
Eapin, the bellicose Eector Eose's by the same, Monsieur 
Bieux's, on behalf of the nobility ; and finally comes the long 
harangue of d'Aubray, representative of the Tiers-Mat, which 
in the form of an elaborate complaint of the evils under which, 
France was groaning, betrays the evil character of the defence 
urged by the promoters of the League. It is a graphic picture of 
the times, expressed in a true spirit of eloquence, which vindi- 
cates for Pithou, its author, a high place amongst the prose 
writers and orators of the century. Listen to one paragraph 
of his nervous and vigorous eloquence, in which the true 
patriot speaks out from behind the mask of the puppet. 

^ The depth of our miseries is that, amidst so many misfor- 
tunes and necessities, we are permitted neither to complain nor 
to demand succour ; and, with death between our teeth, we must 
say that we are well, and too happy to be wretched in so good a 
cause. O Paris, which is no longer Paris, but a den of wild 
beasts, a citadel of Spaniards, Walloons, and Neapolitans, a 
refuge and safe retreat of thieves, murderers, and assassins ; will 
you never again recognise your dignity, and remember what you 
have been at the price of what you are ; will you never recover 
from the frenzy which, in the place of a legitimate and gracious 
king, has spawned for you fifty kinglets and fifty tyrants 1 Be- 
hold you in irons, behold you in the Spanish inquisition, more 
intolerable a thousand times, and more hard to endure to minds 
bom free and frank, as are the French, than the most cruel 
deaths which the Spaniards could devise. You could not support 
a slight increase of taxes and dues, and a few new edicts which 
affected you but little ; but now you endure that men should 
pillage your houses; that they should exact even your blood, 
that they should imprison your senators, that they should drive 
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out and banish yoiir good citizens and counsellors ; that they 
ahould hang and massacre your principal magistrates. You see 
it and you endure it ; you not ouly endure it, but you approve of 
it and praise it, and dare not and cannot do otherwise. You 
could not endure your good-natured king, so free, so familiar, 
who made himself like a fellow-citizen and burgher of your town, 
which he enriched, which he adorned with sumptuous buildings, 
to which he added strong and proud ramparts, decorated with 
honourable privileges and exemptions. What do I say % Could 
not endure him I Far worse : you drove him from his town, 
from his palace, from his couch. What, drove him 1 You pur- 
sued him. Wliat, pursued him 1 You assassinated him, canon- 
ised the assassin, and made bonfires at his death. And now 
you see how much this death profited you ; for It is the cause 
why anotlier bos risen in his place, much more vigilant, more 
painstaking, far more warlike, who ivill know well how to press 
you closer, as you have, to your cost, already discovered."' 

(3.) These harangues are themselves interspersed here and 
there with epigrams and verses. The speech of the Rector 
Bose has a couple, no doubt the work of Hapin ; whilst 
several occur in Pitbou's oration of M. d'Anbray. These 
latter, with a few more in the introductions to the several 

• " L'extrimiti de no* miBirea eat, qn'entre tact dc tnaiheurs et de n4c««- 
dt^ il DC sous «it yaa pcrmis de doiib plnindro, ny dcmandor accoura : et KiaC 
qu'ayant la cuort entre lea dents, nans disioDi que uons noas portona biva, 
et que nous snmmea trap hearenx dVstrc niiJ-heureni ponr li bonne cauae. 
Fuia ) ijui II 'est pliu Paris, mais une apelnnque de bestes raroarliM, nne 
Cltkdelle d'l^pagnola, WiJlons, et Napalitsins ; nn aayle, et seure retrute 
da ToUurs, meurtrieri et aasamiDateun. ne veur-ta jamais tc msentir de la 
dignity et te touTenir qm tn aa eat^. au prix do m qne tu ei T Ne veox-ta 
janiaU te gaerir dc cett« frjnesie qui pour un legitime et gracieoK roj t'a 
engendrt cinqoaoW Bojtdeta et cinqnante Tyrans I Te voili am fere, le voiUi 
en rinqoiaitJoD d'bpagne, plus intelerable mille fois, et plus dure k supporter 
aui esprit* n js Ubrea et francs, comnie soni lea Francis, que lea plus craallts 
morts, doot les Espagnols ae s^auroieDl adriaer. Tn n'aa pen supporter aiM 
Ugfcre angmeatatlon de taillos et d'officM, el quelqurs nonreaui ^ct* qui ae 
t'tlDpoTtoielit nuUement ; mais tn endures qu'on pille te« maisona, qa'on to 
nw{»MM joaqnes an aui^ qu'on empriaonne tes aenateurs, qu'on rlianw M 
• Im bona eitoycni et WDseillen : qa'on pende, qu'on massaere tn 
Ijriadpiwx na^atl«ti : tn !• nda, et to I'endurea : tu ue rcndurra paa aenle- 
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speeches, and some five or six hundred lines comprising a 
distinct division of the ScUyre, are the work of Passerat. 
There is a good deal of spirit and point in several of these 
epitaphs, epigrams, and apostrophes; though, of course, it 
would be impossible to measure by our own standard the 
effect which they must have produced at the time of their 
publication. Take, as an example, this dizaine ''to the 
Spaniards concerning their doubloons." ^ 

" Heavens, how fine and yellow they are. 

Your doubloons ; 
Let some more be fetched, 

Ye demi-Moors, 
Amongst your yellow sands ; 
Or else go back, 

Swarthy ones. 
Paris, which is no prey for you. 

Will pack you oflf 
With many long faces." * 

Or again, with a point steeped in gall, because the badge of 
the house of Guise, which was the rallying-sign of the 
Leaguers, was a double cross, called Croix de Lorraine : — 

ment, m&is tn Papproayes, et le loues, et n'oeerois, et ne s^anrois faire autre- 
ment. Ta n*as peu supporter ton Roy d^bonnaire, si facile, si familiar, qui 
8*estoit rendu comme concitoyen, et bourgeois de ta viUe, qu'il a enrichie, 
qu*il a embellie de somptueux bastimens, accrue de forts et superbes ram- 
parts, omee de privileges et exemptions honorables. Que dis-je, peu supporter ? 
Cest bien pis ; tu I'as chass^ de sa ville, de sa maison, de son lict Quoy, 
chass^ ? Tu Tas poursuiyy. Quoy, poursuivy ? Tu Tas assassin^, canoniz^ 
Taasassinateur et faict des feuz de joye de sa mort Et tu vois maintenant 
combien cette mort t*a profit^ ; car elle est cause qu'un autre est mont^ en 
sa place, bien plus vigilant, bien plus laborieux, bien plus guerrier et qui 
s^aura bien te serrer de plus pr^ comme tu as k ton dam d^jd experiments.*' 

^ La Satire Minippie, vol. i p. 202. 
* *' Mon Dieu qu*ils sont beaux et Ou bien yous en retoumez, 

blonds, Bazanez. 

Vos doublons ; Paris qui n'est vostre proye 

Faites en chercher encores, Vous renvoye 

Demy-Mores, Avecques cent pieds de nez.** 

Parmy yos jaulnes Sablons. 
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'^ T-nl me wiiac difa ausflns. 
Toac hsa^iea wisir :k <ii3able eras 1 

J«KL9 Girssc A ttccmi Trmt*. 
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^T^'iT diti Paiiaera;: spare erea tne pecsGnal disnccsistics of 
hiA i'jFOL Thr: Doke 'ie GaLse, who was distaunlr lelatai to 
xhik Bojal atock, had a fac noee^ Fisgeixc wroce : — 

^ The Leagne. heing noapLosed. 
And the Leaguers sore Dicoazhied, 
HaTe thoo^t of a fine deriee : 
To make a king withoat a noee. 
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\n*eTeto is added " A Eejoinder for the Duke : " 

^ The little Goi^e makes Hght 
Of all joor qoatndns and sonnets ; 
For, being flat-noaed and eTil-smelling, 
He doe8 not feel when joa prick him. 
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After these verses comes An Addras of the Printer about the 
€xplan/iti//n of tfu word Higuitro dlnjiemo, and other things 
%chxch hA h/ju Itarrud from the author. This pleasant jeu 
tHoijrril, in the true Pantagrnelistic vein, is followed by a 
" ftopplement," entitled Nev:^ from the lUgions of the Moon, 
which, however, was not contained in the earlier editions 
of the ftatire. 

' ** MaIa 'lit^rvmoy qne signifie • •* La Ligne se trouTant camnap, 

(^^f, \*-n Isv^f.um ont double croix ? Et les Ligneurs fort estonnei, 

C't^i 'jiiVn U Ligiie on cmcifie Se sont adviaez d*aiie ruse; 

i^.AiM Mirijit t-jifton nnc foui." C'est, de se fidre on Boy sans nes." 

* ** \jf. \ttiiit Gainard fait la niqae 
A UftiH Vim quatrains et sonnets : 
Car *'ntiiJiH camus et punais 
11 ne s^nt point quand on le pique." 
Hifi |K/int« pftrtly <l<'ji^nd on the double fdgnification of camus, which means 
**i\ni'iitfm'i{*' and " nonpIuMiMfd," and on the equivocation between 9eiUir, 
rri«:aning **Ut nuifll " and " to feel." 
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CHAPTER IL 

§ 1. The DrDAcnc School of Poetry. 

So far as we have already seen, the literary rasult of the 
Eenaissance in France was to revive ancient classical learning, 
^ to expand the scope of natural and metaphysical science, to 
fan into fervent heat the embers of religions controversy, to 
add a stimulus to satire, and to sharpen the edge of a trenchant 
national intellect The esprU ruirquois of the Gaul had been 
developed to its highest pitch in Babelais ; his calm indif* 
ferentism had apparently reached its acme in Montaigne. 
These advances had been made and these triumphs had been 
reaped through the medium of a prose style, which, elevated 
and ennobled by the genius of those who made it their 
handmaiden, seemed to spring suddenly from infancy to 
maturity without passing through the long and tedious phases 
of adolescence. Calvin alone had done as much for French 
prose as was done by the greatest of his contemporaries in 
Italy, in Spain, or in England. He was the first to set before 
his feUow-countrymen a grand model of eloquent and finished 
expression, and to teach them the vast suppleness and capa- 
bilities of the national tongue. It must have appeared to the 
national prose-writers of the sixteenth century that the poetic 
form was completely insufficient for the enunciation of the 
loftiest ideas and the deepest sentiments ; that prose, and 
prose alone, was worthy to be the vehicle of the best moral 
and intellectual products. 

Such, at all events, was the virtual conclusion to which 

YOL.IL D 
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The liikifnr^ ^fiLiLssxiii:* t~l5 jeaiiiai: 'fu* .laiiTaced minds of 
J^ai!^ ^i«L ^t ricia»itr" ^adiitnj^ iioiii* xbove the honzon. 
r>wir"i« TJii TLi'i'-ILe :e liii* surefnii :«:inr7 ihfi few poets to 
TiccL X T-is 7f:ss.':Le r: isitl mj^hrng TfV°^ Irarary Talne 
▼"^3^ ^iirier lz-z'±ZLrr tt -iT^-^*: in. lie rearao. iruiis of the old 
'STLU'^-irra. Tr"-*-rvH tlitr Lisi *:Iaiit: :c IrTziii zns5 had long since 
"j^fiSL TT'.iiiiiiiL iz.r-: "Lie Tiirt rr -ilse ttsp? ^oQjeiit to take 
Mxrx, \& 'JLai znniel :i i se^r 5:ni :t predi: rixpreasioiL Of 
':iii«fe jirt-^r tlitt >ift r-etrile tti^ If iZin. ie Siii2>G*[as,* who 
IiT^i j-cz ■t!ii:ii:::2. "c =ee. iz.d :iz5?i':t:essi^iZy jO nil at, the 
nt^'v*'ir!'i:^L -rltrcizii^s :£ lie i*:iit:t:L re Sjnsar'L llarot died 
in. 1T44 : i^^ T-tors lar^r Xiachizi ia EeZaj.' nephew of the 
C/iT'iioiLl iTi Htcllij. Tri*: '^:iir iizistli -famec his place in the 

twi '/> ''lAspt'' f'^Tit'.'zis^. Tli-i 'c»:«:k is vrm>ie ia.d oTer-lbrciUe^ 
as m'/zr* '::e •*zr:e:T:-=*i fr-^ci tlie T»:ci of hs author ; but it 
wia "liie ir-u iriiiiTiLirc rrcfession >:c ie clas&i*^ thear oi 
Fr^ncii ^*:»trr7. ■^*^'* ^at'V^ rhe iziicinrtiiicii of s litemy 
rpcr,;i — ^aj nrlier tLe "fs^^lislizieii- -rf ;i n.ew mould and 
Ty''^'^^' "t "jXA^.r-. — ^ r-xr. wiiii:2i :ii:ii»r ri'rre ?reciall'«" characteristic 
haa r.»r«^n, ':r -rill Lire to ce. ocrLsi.Ifr^ii ?t xi& 

m 

Tie pai*."*aj«t ^d ;Le domai::! of r-etrlir::; to the domain of 
fr.fSL rLe 'tep wLi.^i lea-li frris. the rr^rcc'Ieronce of feeling 
la. iitrntTir*? to tee r r^-eminerLoe cf litcnirv frmi, has to be 
^ML£rXL »ooiier '-.r Li:rr bv all nad«:-iLs ^bioli are swaved bv the 
'sLwp.inal ^TLir:: nior^ p-^Dw-rr-iIlv than '- v azv o:her. The time 
a .v:r: ttj «:f.!i.- -^hen men are weariei or ashamei of per- 
p*:tr«u.7 nioT-ji'^ in the cycle of ideas and r Erases ptjculiar to 
•r.e c.\A^.^.v-M^ t-^rigTiea of aiitii^Tii:y : when, moreover, they 
rAtn'n Vj !ir;«: a iT»r:iter facilitv of exrression in their own ver- 
Liu.nlAr. ar.-i ir*; an-J-itious to niouli dieir n-ew lan-jnatje and 

' '^"* ?\*-..u:»-, i:'-^r 'ie Or^k P!.eiaiLj, .:r sailirc sturj* ins the name 
;r.vn •.. «»-• -n f:'.z.Kh £«.:is E.;iwari. Drnri:, Du EWlliy, EUfUeaa, Jodell*, 
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literature on the model of those which they have set before 
them as their standard of propriety. The notion occurs to 
some poets— to one or two amongst them in particular— 
that the language of their everyday life may become, as it 
were, the Latin of their own age : that they themselves may 
be the Tacitus and the Ovid, or at least the Plautus and the 
Ennius of a new classical epoch. Thenceforth the subject, the 
naturalness, the verisimilitude of what they write, seems less 
and less important to them ; to establish and stereotype a 
phrase, a metre, a form, a paragraph, to select and perpetuate 
the model of a poem or an essay, becomes in their eyes the 
most worthy aim of a literary man. The change is naturally 
more striking in poetry than in prose ; at all events it is 
made more easily and rapidly in the style which most readily 
lends itself to specialities of form. Such a change was made 
in France in the middle of the sixteenth century by the poets 
of the Pl&ade. The new fashion of French versification was 
destined to exert its influence during more than two centuries ; 
in fact, up to and beyond the Revolution. We shall have 
occasion to consider its nature and effects hereafter ; for the 
present let us say that for upwards of two hundred years 
France had no poet of superlative genius or originality. 
Dramatists, versifiers of high didactic force and beauty, she 
was to possess in abimdance ; but great poets, none. The 
man who consents to lace and pad his body, to wear stays 
and a wig, may look excellently well in a minuet or a court- 
pageant ; but the free play of his limbs, the natural agility 
and vigour which he might have enjoyed, must be sacrificed 
on the shrine of his adopted fashion. 

§ 2. EONSARD AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

Joachim du Bellay sounded the call to arms which an- 
nounced the opening of this new literary campaign, and 
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raised the standard beneath whicli the Pl^iade, or the 
Brigade, as they began by calling themselves, were originally 
rallied. Though Eonsard was in the finest sense the leader 
of the band — certainly the brightest star of the constellation 
— it does not clearly appear that he was in any degree the in- 
stigator of du Bellay's work. The two men were of the same 
age, and the bond between them, at all events after the year 
1549, was a close and lasting one ; but it may be taken for 
granted that the D^/msc et Utmiration. did much to confirm, 
if not to form the talent of Eonsard. listen to the declama- 
tion by which the young apostle of the neo-classical faith 
enforces his doctrine. 

" how I long to see these eprings wither, to chastise these 
small youths, to beat down these attempts, to dry up these Foun- 
tains ! . . . How I wish these Forlorn ones, these Humble Expect- 
ants, these Exiles from Bliss, these Slaves, these Obstructions, were 
packed back again to the Round Table. Leave all these old 
French poeras to the floral games of Toulouse, and to the _puy ' of 
Rouen : such as rondeaus, ballads, virelais, royal songs, lays, and 
other such spicy things, which corrupt the taste of our laiiguage,and 
are of no other value than to bear witness to our ignorance J . . . 
Be assured, my readers, that he will he the genuine poet whom I 
look for in our language, who shall make me indignant, shall 
Boothe and rejoice me, shall cause me to grieve, to love, to hate, 
to wonder, to be astounded : in short, wlio shall hold the bridle 
of my affections, turning me to this side or that at his pleasure." 

To reach this high ideal the poet must labour incessantly, 
place his chief reliance on the study of tlie ancients, and 
" by night and day turn over the leaves of the Greek and 
Latin models." ' 

" Tliither, then, Frenchmen, advance courageously, towards 
that illustrious Koman city, and with the booty plundered from 
1 Se*> tdI, L bk. ii. ch. 4, p. 230, note I. 

D et jouniolle:" mocfujvii versaie nuinu. 
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her, as you have more than once done, adorn your temples and 
your altars. Fear no more those cackling geese, that fierce Man- 
lius, and that traitor Camillus, who, under the pretext of good 
faith, surprises you in your nakedness, as you count out the 
ransom of the Capitol. Enter that false-tongued Greece, and sow 
there once again the famous nation of the Gallo-Greeks. Pillage 
without scruple the sacred treasures of that Delphic temple, as 
you did of old, and fear no more that dumb Apollo, his false 
oracles, and his rebounding arrows. Bemember your ancient 
Marseilles, the second Athens, and your Gallic Hercules, drawing 
the peoples behind him by their ears, with a chain attached to 
his tongue." ^ 

The counsel was plainly and rudely put ; and it was 
the counsel which the young Pierre de Eonsard^ kept 
steadily before him during the laborious years in which he 
deliberately prepared himself to be to France the poet of the 
future. 

Du Bellay wrote also the Olivt^ a collection of a hundred 
and fifteen sonnets, a few odes, and several poems in the 
Alexandrine measure. He brought the latter to great perfec- 
tion, and his Hymn on Deafness, and the Poet Courtier bear 
witness to it. In general he endeavoured to free French verse 
from many of its most galling fetters, tried to vary the 
position and emphasis of the caesura, did not scruple to run 
one line into another, and did not insist upon the alternation 

^ Lk donques, Fran9ois, marchez courageusement vers ceste superbe cit^ 
romame, et des serves despooilles d'elle (comme vous avez fait plus d'une fois) 
omez vos temples et autels. Ne craignez plus ces oyes criardes, ce fier Manila 
et ce traitre Camille, qui, soubz ombre de bonne foy vous surprennent tous 
nuds contans la rengon du Capitole ; donnez en ceste Grece menteresse et y 
8emez encore un coup la fameuse nation des Gallogrecs. Pillez>moy sans con- 
science les sacrez tbresors de ce temple delphique, ainsi que vous avez fait 
autrefois, et ne craignez plus ce muet Apollon, ses faux oracles, ne ses flesches 
rebouch^es. Vous souvienne de vostre ancienne Marseille, secondes Athfenes, 
et de vostre Hercule gallique, tirant les peuples aprfes lui, par leurs oreilles, 
avecques une chaine attach^e k sa langue/' ' 1524-1585. 

' An anagram of Yiole, a lady from Angers, whom be celebrates. 
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of male and female rliyroes. Here ia one of his sonnets 
dcBcribing Venice ; — 

" Magny ! you should see these coward Magnificoea, 
Their splendid araenftl, their vessels, their address. 
Their palace, their St Mark, their harbour, their Eialto, 
Their change, their traffic, tlieir bartering, and their bank ; 
You should behold their long-beak'd antique hoods, 
Their broad-sleeTed gowns, and their caps without brim, 
Their talk so coarse, their gravity, their demeanour, 
And then their sage adrice on public questions. 
Tou'll see their senate balloting on all things ; 
And everywhere their gondolas afloat. 
Their dames, their feasts, their solitary living : 
But the beat sight of all ia to behold 
These aged wittols going to wed the sea, 
Whose spouses tliey are, and the Turk her leman." ' 

Spenaer was a great admirer of Du Bellay ; he translated 
his A%tiquii6s de Jtome under the title of The Ruines of Borne, 
and annexed to it the following envoi : — 

" Bellay, first garland of free Poesie 
That France brought forth, though fruitfull of brave wits, 
Well wortlue thou of inunortalitie, 
That long hast traveld, by thy learned writs, 

" 11 fait bon voir, Magny, ces coiong magnifiquca, 
Leur anpurbe aTBensl, leurs vaisaeaui, leur obord, 
Lbut 8. Marc, Iput palata, leur Renlte, Icsur Port, 
Leura changes, lears profits, lenr bsaqoe, et leura trafiquea, 
11 f^t bon voir le b«: de lenrg chapronit untiques, 
LentB robes k grand' manche, et Uurs bonnata sans bord, 
Lear parlcT tout grosaier. leur gravity leur port. 
El lenr* sages advis am afTairas poblique^ 
n fait bon voir de toot Ikut aenat balloter, 
II fait bon voir par tout leura goudoUes Hotter. 
Leura remnin, ]«in feitins, lenr nyrc solitaire : 
UaU C8 quo I'on en doit le meilleur cstiaier, 
Cert quand cea vieiu cocus vont eapouser la mer 
Dont 0* aont les nuui* ct le Turc I'adullcre." 
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Olde Borne out of her ashes to revive, 
And give a second life to dead decayes ! 
Needes must he all etemitie survive, 
That can to other give etemall dayes : 
Thy dayes therefore are endles, and thy praise 
Excelling all, that ever went before." 

The English poet translated twice the French one's 
Visions; first in the year 1569, in blank verse, and the 
second time in 1591, in rhyma We give a sonnet of the 
latter translation, as a sample of a perfect copy by a great 
master : — 

" On high hills top I saw a stately frame. 
An hundred cubits high by iust assize. 
With hundredth pillours fronting faire the same. 
All wrought with diamond after Dorick wize : 
Nor brick nor marble was the wall in view. 
But shining christall, which from top to base 
Out of her womb a thousand rayons threw. 
One hundred steps of Afrike golds enchase : 
Golde was the parget ; and the seeling bright 
Did shine all scaly with great plates of golde ; 
The floore of iasp and emeraude was dight. 
worlds vainesse ! Whiles thus I did behold, 
An earthquake shooke the hill from lowest seat. 
And overthrew this frame with ruine great.' 



It 1 



* " Sur la croppo d'un mont je vis une fabrique 

De cent brasses de haut : cent colonnes d*un rond, 
Toutes de dlamans omoyent le brave front, 
£t la fafon de Toeuvre estoit k la Dorique, 
La mnraille n' estoit de marbre ni de brique, 
Mais d'nn luisant cristal, qui dn sommet au fond, 
Elan^oit mille nds de son ventre profond, 
Sur cent degrez dorez du plus fin or d'Afrique. 
D'or estoit le lambris, et le sommet encor 
Reluisoit escaill^ de grandes lames d'or : 
Le pav^ fut de jaspc, et d'esmauraude fine. 
vanit^ du monde ! Un soudain tremblement 
Faisant crouler du mont la plus basse racine, 
Benverse ce beau lieu depuis le fondement." 
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And now we have arrived at Eonaard, a native of Ven- 
dome, the greatest of the poets of the Pleiade. His father 
was "maltre dliotel" to Francis the First; he himself began 
life as a page in the ssrvice of the Duke of Orleans/ 
■whilst the latter travelled in Italy and in England. He may 
have met "Wyatt, and Surrey, and Gabriel Harvey ; and in- 
deed there are features in his poems which are not without 
resemblance to the younger classical school of the English 
Tudor period. For a while he followed the profession of 
arms ; hut at length, resolving to be — what be can hardly be 
said to have been bom — a poet, he gave up the pleasures to 
which his station entitled him, studied Greek and Latin, 
and placed himself, in the year 1544, under the care of Jean 
Daurat, whom, as well as his fellow-student Baif, he subse- 
quently installed in the Pl&iade. No less than seven 
years were devoted to this arduous second ediication ; the 
principal aim of which was, no doubt, to amass and arrange a 
whole dictionary of poetic terms and phrases ; to concoct an 
entire cento of poetic models, in the form which commended 
itself to the classical judgment of the master, and to the fas- 
tidious ear of the pupil. His first poems were not given to 
the public until the year 1550, at which time not only 
Joachim du Bellay, but also Jodelle, Rcmi Belleau, and 
PontuB de Tyard had already professed their adhesion to the 
new school of thought, and had made contributions to the 
poetry of the future. The latest comer of the seven poets 
known as the Pliiiade was destined at once to eclipse hia 
companions, and to add immediate fame to the company of 
which he was the chosen leader. 

The title of the work in which Eonsard made his i^nii 
bears witness to the deliberation with which he had sketched 
out the plan of his poetic labours : Xes qxiatrt premiers livres 
da Odes dc P. de Ronsard, Vandomoie; ensemble son Socage. 
' Cbarlet, third ion of the king. 
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The same purpose appeared yet more clearly in the preface. 
" If men," says this new aspirant for public favour, in the 
very first words which he had addressed to the public, 
" whether in past ages or in the present, have deserved any 
praise for having diligently followed in the track of those 
who, running in the career of their originality, have long 
since passed the goal, how much more ought the runner to be 
extolled who, riding freely through the Attic and Boman 
plains, dares to follow an unknown path to immortality! 
Not, reader, that I am so greedy of glory, or so warped 
by ambitious presumption that I would force you to give 
me that which time, it may be, shall bestow ; but when 
you have styled me the first French lyric author, and him who 
has guided others in the track of so praiseworthy a labour, 
then you will have rendered me that which you owe me." 

This proud appeal was listened to and granted on the 
spot For the remainder of his life Eonsard was courted and 
flattered to the top of his bent Scarcely, however, had he 
been laid in the tomb, when his successors, even those who 
imconsciously owed most to his influence, began to dispute his 
title to fame. Malherbe ridiculed him, Boileau crushed him 
with an epigram,^ Arnault declared that " it was a dishonour 
to the (French) nation to have valued the pitiable poems 
of Eonsard." Strange indeed is the fate of the man who, re- 
pudiated and neglected in the ages when his influence was 
virtually paramount, receives a second and fuller apprecia- 
tion in an age which seeks its poetic inspiration at least in 
part from the earlier sources which he himself despised. In 
1872 his native town erected a monument to " Pierre de Eon- 
sard, premier Lyrique franc^is." 

The first four books of Eonsard's Odes were quickly fol- 
lowed by the fifth, which was published in 1552, together 
with his Arrumra, From that moment he was accepted as 

^ " B^lant tout, brouilla tout, fit un art 2L sa mode." 
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the great poet of the day. He was hailed as the Pindar, the 
Horace, the Petrarch of France ; and the very Academy of 
Jeux fioraux which du Eelhiy liad lauyhed at, sent him, as 
the most appropriate expression of their regard, a massive 
silver Minerva. The most illustrious men in the country 
received him with open arms, and monarchs themselves 
hastened to show their appreciation of liis genius, Mar- 
guerite of Savoy accepted the dedication of his Mijnins in 
1555, and of the sequel of his Amowrs in the following year. 
Mary Stuart, in a similar manner, patronised the first col- 
lected edition of his works, and sent him two thousand crowns 
and a costly piece of plate (15C0) ; Queen Elizabeth sent 
him a diamond of value as a token nf her regard. Catherine 
de Medici publicly thanked him for his Discourse about the 
Miseries oftJiese times (1563), directed against the Calvinista, 
and suggested to him the publication of his heroic poem the 
Frajudade (1572) ; whilst her sons learned his verses by 
heart, and assigned to him pension after pension. And, 
greater homage than all, Tasso submitted to his judgment the 
first outline of the Jerusalem delivered. Montaigne himself 
declared that French poetry had attained its standard, and 
could not advance beyond Eonsai'd. In a sense, he was right, 
tintil the nineteenth century, perhaps, it never did. But, on 
the other hand, there were those amongst the contemporaries 
of Eonsard who despised, or at least affected heartily to 
despise him. Mellin de Saiat^Gelais, of whom the poet con- 
fessed that he had been tenailU par sa piticc, called him 
ironically le roi dcs poites et le poite des rots, and lost no 
opportunity of satirising him. Charles Fontaine,' who in the 
QaintU Soraiien warmly controverted the positions taken up 
by Du Bellay, was a bitter and persistent enemy of the im- 
morlaliseurs deux Tnivus, as he styled the Pliiiade, and an 
enthusiastic, if weak and ineffective champion of the 
' 1618-1687. 
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schooL More formidable still, Sabelais flouted the elegant^ 
fastidious, and inflated euphuist, whom he no doubt lam- 
pooned in the description of the Limousin scholar who 
" flayeth the Latin . . . who doth highly Pindarize." * Bon- 
sard did not answer Babelais until after the latter*s death, 
when he wrote an epitaph of which we may hope that he 
lived to be ashamed. Time wrote another and more pungent 
epitaph upon them both ; for whilst the repute of Babelais 
has increased steadily year by year, not a single selection of 
Bonsard's works was printed between 1630 and 1828, and 
only a complete edition of all his works in 1857, and the nine 
following years. 

The preponderating opinion, even in the present day, is 
probably that which an eminent French critic^ has expressed, 
not without copious citations in support of his judgment ; 
" Bonsard has no ideas, and he is very poor in sentiment." 
Let us understand what this implies ; for if we imderstand 
it in the case of Bonsard we shall have advanced half-way 
towards an appreciation of the bulk of French poetry — at all 
events of that produced between the Benaissance and the 
Bevolution. 

Bich in sentiment Bonsard undoubtedly was not, because 
he sternly confined himself to a language whose vocabulary of 
sentiment was limited — which could indeed most admirably 
express what had been felt often and of old, by men who had 
wedded their own fresh ideas to happy words, but which 
could not supply terms for entirely new experiences, and 
which could not> therefore, be a medium of originality. It 
is not necessary to suppose that Bonsard was destitute of 
original ideas, or that he was incapable of deep sentiment ; 
but he chose deliberately to limit his power of expression, 
and, as a consequence, he virtually limited his power of 

^ See vol. L bk. iii. ch. 2, page 292. 
* M. Faal Albert, in La lUUratureJrangaise des origines d la fin du X VI^* aiicle. 
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experience and conception. He selected a sphere wherein to 
move — a field whose boundaries were marked, and therefore 
narrow. From that time forward he had cut off from himself 
all the undiscovered or ignored regions which lay beyond the 
circumscribed line, not, however, without leaving himself an 
infinite variety. To say, therefore, that Eonsard had no ideas 
is inexact ; to say that he was poor in sentiment is vague, 
or at least only relatively tnie. He had ideas — aU the ideas 
and illustrations of classical authors ; and he was able to 
translate, to imitate, to vary, to recombine these, and to apply 
them to the circumstances of his own age, with as much 
freshness and charm as his talent would allow. He had 
sentiment ; and, so far as his literary fashion was concerned, 
there was no reason why this sentiment should be less for- 
cible or deep than the sentiment of a Sophocles, a Theocritus, 
a Propertius, or an Ovid. Let us he still more just to the 
Pl^ade and their successors ; they had open to them as their 
Bubject-matter the whole range of human intellect and pas- 
sion, and if it is necessary to the enjoyment of their readers 
that they should first be cultivated up to a certain point of 
refinement and critical taste, yet, this point attained, there can 
be no reason why the judgment or the feelings of a cultivated 
man should not be as deeply moved by them as the judgment 
and feelings of others are moved by writers of greater licence 
and more startling originality. No doubt Bonsard and his 
friends pushed to an extreme their reliance upon and imita- 
tion of the ancient classical authors, and that to be compelled 
now-a-days to read their poems as a duty, which their cont«m- 
poraries read for pleasure, woidd produce nothing short of 
nausea. No doubt their verses are stuffed and crammed with 
classical names, allusions, fables, and illustrations ; ^ but this 
' Konaard did much to purify and atrenglhi^n tlie Frrncli language ■■ 
EngUlhlneli in the Bame age were doing for their own. He himself boasts : — 
" AdoQquM pour haiuser ma lingue miilemeUe 
IndompU de labtmr, j> traTailki poor elle ; 
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must not blind us to the fact that the poetry of the Pl^iade 
contains much that is genuinely beautiful, and capable of 
affording real pleasure to the developed appetite of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In short, if you take up Eonsard, or say, such a sample of 
him as has been presented to us in a carefully edited volume 
of selections,^ when you are in the mood for reading his 
poems, you will, on the whole, like him. What more can be 
said for ninety-nine out of a hundred poets of the present 
day? Eonsard's sonnet to his friend Pontus de Tyard, k 
prapos of his critics, is more than dignified and elegant ; it is 
just : — 

** Tyard, I was blamed when I began to write, 
Because I was obscure to ordinary people ; 
But now they say that I am the very reverse, 
And that I belie myself by speaking too vulgarly. 
You whose toil learnedly brings to birth 
Undying works, tell me, what should I do 1 
Tell me (for you know everything) how am I to please 
This obstinate monster so diverse in judgment. 
When I thunder in my verse, they are afraid to read me ; 
When my voice is low, they do nought but malign me. 
Tell me by what bond, power, pinchers, or nails, 
ShaU I hold this Proteus, who changes at every turn 1 
Tyard, I understand you, we must let him talk, 
And laugh at him, as he laughs at us.' 



fi a 



Je fis des mots nouveatix, je rappelai lea vieux, 
Si bien que son renom je poussai jusqu'aux cieox. . . . 
£t mis la poesie en tel ordre qn'apr^s 
Le Franfais fut ^gal aox Remains et aux Grecs. " 
^ PoSsies choisiea deP. de Itonsard, ed. by L. Becq de Fonqoih^s. 
^ Tyard, on me blasmoit h mon commencement, 
De quoi j'estois obscur an simple populaire ; 
Mais on dit aujonrd hny que je suis an contraire, 
£t que je me d^mens parlant trop bassement. 
Toy de qui le labeur enfante doctement 
Des livres immortels, dy-moy, que doy-je faire ? 
Dy-moy (car tu sals tout) comme doy je complaire 
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It is for the poet to write, to influence, to be a " maker" of 
men by being a maker of words, and, in addition, to let the 
judgment of the public go by default. Eew poets have 
exerted a greater reflex influence upon their generation and 
their posterity than Eonsard ; few poets have more remark- 
ably illustrated the capriciousness of the popular judgment. 

For expreaaing the beauties of nature, as well as of art, 
the characteristic ideas and sentiments of classic language are 
peculiarly appropriate ; and the muse of Eonsard excels in 
natural description. Tliere is much life and vigour, much 
licence even, and freshness, in the Folaslrissiiiie Voyage d!Her- 
cueil, written to commemorate a picnic at Arcueil in the 
summer of 1549. Two or three stanzas — -shaped in one of the 
poet's favourite metres — will suffice to convey the peaceful 
and refined mood in which Eonsard most freq^uently sat down 



" Let them lavish, let them scatter 

The viands 
With a hberal hand. 
And the pasties on which the ancient 

Women of Memphis 
Feasted iho effeminate Roman. 

Sweet divine dew 

From Anjou, 
Bacchus, save your liquor ! 
Tlie friendship which I feel for thee 

Is so strong 
That I have it always in my heart. 

A ee monstre t«8ta divers en jngemeDt 1 

Qauid je U>tiiio en mis vets, U a peur de tae lire ; 

Qnuid nw roix ac deaenfte, il ne Tut qu'eti mewlira 

Dy-moi de quel lien, forc«, teniiille, ou cloui 

Ti«odray-je ce ProU qui ae cliauge ii tous coops 1 

Tysnl, je t'enteu bieii, il Iv Taut Uisser dire, 

£t DooB riio da lu;, comma U se rit de uoua. 
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Never man, until he dies 

Bemains 
Perfectly happy ; 
Always with gladness 

Sadness 
Is secretly mingled." ^ 

There is little or no afifectation there ; still less in the 
following exquisite poem, than which nothing could be more 
natural, more straightforward, and more genuine in its senti- 
ment It is dedicated " To Cassandra," and might be ad- 
dressed, with perfect fitness, to any young and lovely girl to 
whom one would teach the philosophy of nature. 

** Ck)me, darling, let us see if the rose. 
Which this morning had displayed 
Her robe of purple to the sun, 
To-night has not lost 
The folds of her purpled robe. 
And her hue, so Uke your own. 

Alas ! see in how short a time 
Darling, she has upon the earth, 
Alas ! alas ! suffered her beauties to fall ! 
O Nature, thou very step-mother, 
Since such a flower only lasts 
From morning until eve 1 

Therefore, if you'll believe me, darling. 
Whilst your years bloom 

* " Qn'on prodigae, qu'on repande, L'amiti6 que je te porte 
La yiande Est tant forte 

D'une lib^rale main, Que je Tay tousjours au coeur. 

Et l.» pasts dont I'ancienne j^^j^ ,^^^^^^ ^^ ,^ ^^^^ 
Memphienne ^^ ^^^^^^ 

Festoya le mol Romain. p^^un^ parfaictement ; 

Doulce roaee diyine Tousjours avec la lyesse 
Angeviue, La tristesse 

Bacchus, sauve ta liqueur 1 Se mesle secrettement." 
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In their greenest freshness, ^1 

Pluck, pluck your youth : ^^k 

Because old age, lite this flower, ^^ 

Will make your beauty wither.'" 
In 1572, twenty days after the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
appeared Konsard's great epic poem the Franciade, on which 
he had been engaged for many years, and which was intended 
to sing, in twenty-four books, the mighty deeds of " the race 
of French kings, descended from Francion, a child of Hector 
and a Trojan by birth." Only four books, forming an approxi- 
mate total of five or six thousand verses, appeared, and the 
death of Charles IX. put a stop to its further publication. 
Our author liimself says — 

" If king Charles had lived 
I would have finished this long work ; H 

As soon as death conquered him, I™ 

His death vanquished my courage." 
But it is possible that want of success may have been the real 
cause of the non-appearance of the whole, for at the end of die 
fourth book he candidly confesses that 

" The Frenchmen who will read my verses, 
If they be not Greeks and Romans, 
Instead of this book will have 
But a cumbersome weight in their hands." 

1 "Hignonne, allons voir si I& rose. 
Qui ce matin avait d^scloae 
Sa robo de pourpre wa SoleU, 
A point perdu cesto vespr^a 
Le* pli( de sa robn pourpr^a 
Et aon teint na Tostre pareil. i 

Lut TDjrcz comme «n pen d'eapaco, 
UignoDDH, elle a deaaus la place 
IjtB ! Lu ! saa beaatez Iuss£ cheoir 1 
O rraymcnt mnrastro Nature, i 

Pllii qu'unc telle fliur ne dure 
Que du matin juaqnea la aoir \ 
Done, ai TOUB me eroyez, miguoana. 



Tandis qne vostre 
En an plus verte Doaveaat^ 
Cueill^ cu^Ulei, roatn jenneaB 
Comnie i cesto Sear la niiilliw 
Fera ternir voitn beautd." 

' 8t le roy Charlea euat TMcn, 
J 'eusaa acbevi ce long im\fgt ; 
Si to9t que U mart I'euit Taincn, 
Sa mart ms vainquit le coinage." 

' Lcs Franf ois qai mea ren liroat. 
S'iU ne aont ct Gnca et Romaiua, 
En liea de c« livre iU u'aiiroDt 
Qu'un pesaot faix entre lea nuuna.' 



I 
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In the Eghgues, chiefly published in 1560, Bonsard makes 
the "first travelling shepherd" speak as follows of Queen 
Elizabeth and of Mary Stuart : — 

" Passing on the other shore, I went to see the English, 
A land right opposite to Gallia's coast ; 
I saw their ocean agitated by the waves, 
I saw their beautiful queen, chaste and virtuous ; 
Around her palace I saw these great lords 
Gentle, handsome and courteous, magnanimous and strong, 
I saw them revere Charles and Catherine, 
Having sworn peace, and thrown their ancient quarrel 
Far to the winds and the waves. 
I saw the Scottish queen, wise and fair, 
Who in body and mind seemed a goddess ; 
Near to her eyes I drew ; but they were two suns, 
Two suns of beauty without peers. 
I saw them dimmed with dewy moisture clear. 
And on their lids a lovely crystal tear, 
Eemembering France and her lost sceptre. 
And her first love, passed away like a dream ! " ^ 

Bonsard appears also to have been at least poetically 
inclined to Bacchic celebrations. He does not alone sing often 
the praises of good wine — we have already seen it in the 

* V Passant d'aostre cost^, j*alloy voir les Anglois, 
Region opposee au rivage ganlois ; 
Je yy leur grande mer en vagues flnctueuse, 
Je vy leur belle royne honneste et vertueuse ; 
Antonr de son palais je vy ces grands milords 
Accorts, beaux et courtois, magnanimes et forts. 
Je les vy reverer Carlin et Catherine, 
Ayant jur^ la palx, et jett^ bien avant 
La querelle ancienne aux vagues et au vent. 
Je vy des Escossois la royne sage et belle. 
Qui de corps et d*esprit ressemble une immortelle ; 
J'approchay de ses yeux, mais bien de deux soleils, 
Deux soleils de beaut4^ qui n'ont point leurs pareils, 
Je les vy larmoyer d'une claire ros^e, 
Je vy d'un beau crystal sa paupiere arros^e, 
Se souvenant de France et du sceptre laisse 
£t de son premier feu comme un songe pass^.'* 
VOL. n. E 
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stanzas quoted from Ze FolatTissime Voyage — but he has some 
happy lines in Le Verre about a glass which his friend Brinon 
had given him as a new year's gift, and which he values much 
more than the "most costly chiseUed cup, inlaid with ancient 
medals, whereof the possessor may have his throat cut ; wliich, 
when left as an heirloom, may become the cause of many law- 
anita, or with which, in a drinking bout, one may smash the 
skull of a friend in a moment of excitement." But " a glass," 
he sings, "bursts as soon as poison is poured into it . . . and, 
at night, makes of a porter a king." If wine cannot be come 
at, Konsard does not object to beer, for in his verses to Queen 
Elizabeth he describes England, and says : 

" But some day the wandering Ceres . . . 

Will arrive tired oil thy shore. 

She, instead of wine, shall brew thee a beverage, 

Not burning, nor heady, iior strong. 

Disturbing the brain, and causing death, 

But innocent for the English country, 

Which by Ceres shall be named beer. 

And may be found so pleasant 

That the neighbours shall come to quaff it." ' 
Another quality of Eonsard appears to have been hia 
always keeping his eye on the main chance. In one of hia 
poems * he depicts himself in the royal burial vaults of Saint 
Denis, and looks at the tombs of those kings " who formerly 
made all Franco tremble," but of the many who are lying 
there, " scarcely two or three shall live after their deaths, be- 

' " Mai« qnel(]iie jonr C*ri» Ib TBgabonde . . . 
Doit oniTer lauee i, ton rivoge, 
Qui poor da vin te doit faire un breuvagc 
Kon comwif ni rioleiit ni Tort, 
Tronble-cerveui miuiitrc de la uort, 
M«ia Innocent k U provincD Angloias, 
Et di Ccria mfb nominee ccrvoUe, 
Qoi M ponira si gracieuz troDTer, 
Qii« tM ToUins «'en Tondront abrcnver." 
* L* BMOgt BofiU, "k laBeine Cftth^rine de Medida." 
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cause these have never been mean towards good authors, and 
have made them ricL" And another time ^ he complains to 
a friend that though " he has written the most of all French- 
men ; though he has placed the French king in the heavens ; 
though there is no great nobleman in France in whose honour 
he has not sung again and again, and though his works hon- 
our France, he has received nothing for his reward " 

It would be wearisome to pass from Eonsard to any de- 
tailed notice of his friends and disciples, who shared in his 
popularity rather by virtue of their nominal connection with 
him than from their own intrinsic merits. If it is worth 
while in this age to re-vindicate the claims of the Pl^iade, the 
duty is discharged as soon as we have admitted the talent of 
its leading spirit Little more is due to that polished syba- 
rite and licentious epigrammatist, the abb^ of Notre Dame de 
Eeclus, Mellin de Saint-Gelais. He was a persistent reviler 
of Eonsard and his school, and clung to the traditions of 
Marot ; but, unlike Marot, he is readable only when he is 
impure, and exacts the mention of his name simply through 
the attitude which he maintained towards his greater con- 
temporary. Even if his preference of the style of Marot 
proves that he had at least a poetic instinct, still the fact 
remains that he was not a poet. It is true that he was the 
court poet ; corresponding in some respect to the poet- 
laureates of England ; but the least readable of all his verses 
are those in which he celebrates the marriage or the birth of 
a prince,^ or strives to crown with dignity a muse who was 
nothing if not salacious. It is a circumstance equally credi- 
table both to poet and to poetaster that they became reconciled 
before their death. To whom we ought to attribute the lion's 
share of credit may be considered doubtful, when it is under- 

* Elegie au Sieur rHuillier. 

' Of such a nature seem to have been some of the duties expected from 
him as librarian to the king. It is odd that he thought to cast ridicule on 
Bonsard by styling him " poite des rois. '* 
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stood that the basis of the new pact was a, profession of 
admiration on the part of Saint-Gelais for his rival's genius.' 
It waa natural that Eonsard should have many imitdtors, 
both during his lifetime and in the age immediately succeed- 
ing his death; and these not always servile in their imitation, 
but men of more or less capacity and inventive talent. Ron- 
sard, like the innovators in every literary epoch — like Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Swinburne, to take late and familiar in- 
stances — whether we regard him as the source of the novel 
process and culture, or merely as the first and greatest repre- 
sentative of a style which it was inevitable that hia age 
should have produced, became at once the centre of a numerous 
school of poets, who all thought and wrote in his own style.' 
"We shall frequently have canse to remark on the permanence 
of the effect produced on French poetry by the Pli^iade, even, 
as already indicated, in the case of those who refused to ac- 
knowledge the debt which they owed to it. But in Ronsard's 
lifetime there was no disinclination to be counted amongst the 
number of his disciples. One of the best of them was du 
Bartas,^ a native of Auch, in Gascony, who exaggerated all 
the moat pedantic qualities of his model, and wrote, amongst 
other works, a poem which deserves to be called the phrase- 
book of the neo-classical school. This was the Semoine, ou 
Creation da Monde,* the marriage-register of science and verse. 



' Ronwrd commemorated the pad 
" Louco mouatre, ce rnoDstre d'ilc, 
Contre toi m'a forc^ d'icrire, 
Et m'^Iuifa tout irrite, 
Qiund d'ttQ vera enflpll* d'iambea 
Je Tomissau \e» aigrca flambea 
De mDQ couiVKi' ilrpil«. 

' Tennyaon.in "The Flower," aptlj, and with aotne little 
the tame familiar idea : 

All can nuse the flower now, 
For all have got the seed. 

■ nu-nto. 

* Du liaHAs' worlu hare been tianalnti'd t<j Joshua Sylvester {1GB3-1418), 
mider the liUe of TJtt Divitu fVtekt and Woria, and obtained for tha UUar 



the tollowinft linea :— 
Dressons k nutro ainit^^ neave 
Un aulvl I J'atteste le fleuv* 
Qui dea parjures n'a pitii. 
Que ni I'aubli, ni le temp* ni£m4 
Ni rs.ux rapimrt, ni la mort blCnw 
Ne denoueront notre amitli." 
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written by a Gascon Moses, who, to the minuteness of a Walt 
Whitman and the imction of a parish-clerk added an occa- 
sional dignity superior to anything attained by the abortive 
epic of his master/ Judge of what he was capable, in the 
first respect, by a brace of untranslatable couplets : 

" Apollon porte-jour, Herme guide-navire 
Mercure 6chelle-ciel, invente-art, aime-lyre." 

And again: 

** La guerre vient apr^ casse-bis, casse-moeurs, 
Kase-forts, verse-sang, briile-bois, aime-pleurs." 

Another of du Bartas' inventions was the redoubling of syl- 
lables, as, for example, " le feu jp^-p^tillant," " la peur ^ qui 6a- 
bat incessamment le flanc ; " and worst of all 

" La gentile alouette avec son tire-lire, 
Tire lire aux fasch^s, et d'une tire, tire 
Vers le pdle brillant." * 

A Qradus ad Pamassum, in verse, has one great defect : no 
schoolboy can make use of it without incurring the blame of 
plagiarism. If it was not for Eonsard to write an epic, neither 
was the glory reserved for any one of his immediate followers ; 
though more than one attempted it. France is still waiting 
for her grand epopeia ! 

the epithet of the Silver-tongaed. This translation was an early favourite of 
Milton's. Spenser says also of him 

# 

" And after thee (da Bellay) 'gins Bartas hie to raise 
His heavenly Muse, th' Almighty to adore. 
Live, happy spirits ! th* honour of your name. 
And fiU the world with never-dying fame 1 " 

* LaFranciade, 

• Dryden, in the Epistle Dedicatory to The Spanish Friar, says, " I re- 
member, when I was a boy, I thought inimitable Spenser a mean poet, in 
comparison of Sylvester's ' Dubartas,' and was wrapt into an ecstasy when I 
read these lines : 

* Now, when the winter's keener breath began 
To crystalize the Baltic ocean ; 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with snow (wool) the bald-pate woods.* 
I am much deceived if this be not abominable fustian." 
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CHAPTEE III. 



§ 1. The Reform of the Lamquage. 
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The anecdote ■will bear repetition, how, when Henry of 
Navarre asked Cardinal Duperron why he no longer wrote 
versea, the latter replied that no one ought to lueddle with 
poetiy after a certain gentleman of Normandy, IL de Mal- 
herbe. The Cardinal's opinion might not be thought very 
valuable if it were opposed to that of other contemporary and 
later critics ; but the fact is that it was fully confirmed by 
men as well entitled to a hearing as Boileau, whose admira- 
tion for Malherbe was hardly less warm than that of Ronsard 
for himself. Posterity has been more unkind to the founder 
of the Pleiade than to his successor ; but if it has been some- 
thing less than just towards Ronsard, it has also modified the 
exaggeration of Boileau's judgment, and done much to deter- 
mine the exact place which Mftlherbe ought to occupy in the 
annals of French literature. We can judge the poets of the 
Itenaifisance calmly after the lapse of three centuries ; and it 
is impossible to come to any other conclusion than that Bon- 
sard was in reality the apostle of the school to which Mal- 
herbe belonged ; that Molherbe'a contempt for bis predecessors 
was not well founded ; that Malherbe himself was hardly 
superior in dignity to du Bartas, and not greatly superior in 
parity of language to Ronsard ; that, in justice, we ought not 
to stop at Malherbe in our efforts to get back to the sources 
of the new vigour and elegance imported into the French 
poetic style towards the close of the sixteenth century, hut 
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that we ought at least to give Bonsard his due for the great 
services which he rendered to his fellow-countrymen. The 
fact nevertheless remains that the first of the two was a verit- 
able reformer of the French tongue ; that he was looked up 
to both by his contemporaries and his successors as the 
greatest authority of the Renaissance in respect of style and 
diction ; that he was not merely a self-constituted lawgiver 
in matters of linguistic propriety, but also a scrupulous, exact, 
argumentative, and scientific linguist. He was a Korman, 
with all the Norman's sense of superiority to the South, who 
made it his boast that he intended to cUgasconrier the Court 
and the pulpit ; and he was credited with the ability to do 
what he undertook. It was more by his personal influence, 
by his living example, that Malherbe succeeded in fulfilling 
this mission. His fame as a poet rests on a thin volume of 
verses, of no great dignity or loftiness of aim; consisting, 
indeed, for the most part of odes to the royal family, and to 
the more influential of the courtiers. One cannot but feel 
tempted to doubt the reality of Malherbe's influence on the 
language of his country, and to refuse him the post of honour 
which Frenchmen have assigned to him. Yet when we come 
to read his choicest morsels, to study and appreciate the secret 
of his charm and the subtlety of his beauty, we are obliged to 
confess that the French language contained nothing before 
him more genuindy polished and sublime. 

Malherbe^ was in his thirtieth year when Eonsard died. 
He had already become known as an acute, if somewhat 
caustic and acrimonious critic. He openly laughed at the 
Pl^iade, and professed a supreme contempt for their stilted 
and pretentious works ; and to the day of his death he could 
never restrain a sarcasm at their expense, even when he found 
himself in the presence of one of the oldest and best of the 
schooL Desportes,^ whose muse was at least elegant, har- 

1 1555-1628. ' 1546-1606. 
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nonious, and simple, was one day entertaining the critic at 
diiiniir, With tlie eagerness of an author he rose from the 
table for the purpose of presenting his guest with a copy of 
his Psalms. " Never mind, never mind," said Malherhe, 
" your soup is better than your Psalms." The younger poet 
was not justified in so thoroughly repudiating the school from 
which he undoubtedly learned many lessons and adopted 
many traditiona His attachment to the classical mythology 
of Greece and Home was hardly less close than tluit of Ron- 
sard. Ho can rarely avoid a comparison between the subjects 
of his personal odes and a more or less obscure character 
borrowed from the ancients. Even in the metrical form of 
his verses he is lai-goly indebted to Eonsard, and especially 
so in the twelve-syllable lines which have since become b 
ohamcteristio of French poetry. In the painstaking elabo- 
ration of his poems, in the conscientious labour by day and by 
night, he was nntlonbtodly a disciple of his predecessor, or 
rathor of tlio clearsighted .Tonchim du Bollay, whose D^/enae 
et Illustralitm was one of those happy predictions which tend 
inevitably to fulfil themselves. Never was a poet more 
stolidly deliborato thiin Malherhe ; though it may be doubted 
whuUier his best verses were those ^vhich cost him the longest 
thought. It was certainly not so with an ode which cost him 
a year's labour, addressed to the rresident of Verdun, intended 
to console the latter for the loss of his wife, but which reached 
its destination only afiex the afflicted husband had sought an 
aUevution of his grief in a second marriage. 

1^0 criticisms of llalberbe are by no means lost to pos- 
terity. His tt'wod Racan and his enemy Bonier have trans- 
nuttttd much that giv«s as a fair insight into the method aod 
tlM aiurit of the nai^ to whom a dispute on a question of 
giamiaar was aoaneljr len attractive than a poetical concep- 
But a still mora interostiitg monament of his critical 
pomn Axiata in an old Toluoke of Oe^rtea, printed ii 



nted in 1600, 1 
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and copiously annotated by Malherbe in 1606. The poet had 
been stung by the satires of Eegnier, and by the sarcasms of 
the friends of Desportes, and he exclaimed ; " If I set myself 
to work I will m%ke of their faults a bigger book even than 
their own ! " He fulfilled his threat, and the volume, which 
passed into the hands of Guez de Balzac, and bears his 
attestation, is preserved in the Bibliothfeque Nationale in 
Paris — one of the most curious literary documents in the 
French language.^ It is interesting not simply as the record 
of a hotly-CQutested literary struggle, but more specially be- 
cause it affords a measure and example of Malherbe's critical 
acumen, and shows us by what means, and with what degree 
of minuteness, he accomplished his work of reformation. In 
some respects his task was rudimentary enough, as where he 
has to correct the actual bad grammar of Desportes, or to 
pronounce against identical syllables made to do duty for 
rhyme. But his fastidious taste went much farther than this, 
detecting cacophonies in every shape and form, protesting 

^ M. Alphonse Pag&s, in his Orarids Ecrivains Frangais, has given a de- 
tailed iUnstration of the yolume. We may borrow from him the following 
example of Malherbe's annotations. Desportes has these lines, taken at ran- 
dom : — 

" Oil j'^tais attendn d'une pnissante arm^e . . . 

Ma dame Amour. Fortune, et tons les elemens . . . 

songe ! ange divin, sorcier de mes tourmens . . . 

Et si dedans le feu, tes louanges je chante . . . 

, . . Hon ceU aussi, larme k larme repand . . . 

BiaiB, h^las ! ta faveur de moy s'est departie . . . 

Et lorsque, par raison, je tache & la domter . . . 

Que I'unique beauts qui mon ame a ravie . . . 

De mesme, en mes douleurs, j'avoy pris esperance . . . 

Si la foy plus certaine en une ame non fainte . . . 

Vous pourrez bien juger mon amour estre extreme . . . 

Mais Tous, belle tyranne aux N^rons comparable . . . 

Totg'ours foible et pesante en terre est arrestee." . . . 
In the mai^gin of each of these lines the purist has written : — " Du, du — ^ma, 
da, ma, mour— geon, je— ge, je, chan— lar, ma, la— la, ta, fa— ta, cha, lar— na, 
ma, ra — m^, men, mes — ^nen, nu, na — trex, tre — tira, no, n6 — ten, terrest, 
tarrest." 
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against many barbarous words, not without suiEcieut justi- 
ficatioD, and providing a hundred useful hints for a new 
art of poetry. Be it observed, however, that Malherbe might 
&re badly enough if his own poems were subjected to the 
same kind of hj-percriticism as he bestowed upon Desport«s,' 
and that it is only when we take him at his best that be so 
far excels the beat work of his predecessors. 

Let us see Malherbe at his best He wrote nothing more 
touching, more finished and harmonious, than certain of the 
atanzaa addressed by way of consolation to M. du Perrier, a 
Proven9al friend who had lost his only daughter. Eead two 
in the original, and say if they are not worthy of a master's 
hand: — 

" Je s^ay de quels appas eon enfance estoit pleine, 
Et n'ay pas entrepris, 
Injurieux ami, de eoulager ta peine 
Avccque son m^pris. 

Mais elle estoit du monde, od les plus belles chos 

Out le pire destin ; 
Et, rose, elle a v^cu ce que vivent Ics roses, 

L'espace d'un matin." 

If we cut out from this copy of verses the inevitable classical 
illustration, there is nothing in it which does not come 
genuinely from the heart, yet rounded and polished, without 
being impaired, as a gem is made more exquisite by the 
cunning of the lapidary. Malherbe had, in fact, lost a daughter 

> Thni he blunra DcatMrtea for admittuig rhymes in th(^ middle of bis 
rhTiues. Yot in the Terj firat of his stanzas in honour of the king (ISOS) be 

" Dieu, dont lea bontoz, de nog knnea tonohie*, 
Out Bux Tsinea furenrs tes omicB Bmchies." 
And in the suine piece we could point out cacojihonies as nnpleasaDt ai 
of those which be has dvtectfd in Di-sportes. For inetonce : — 
" Par 8a faille maili qui vengcra nos pertes 
L'Eapagne pleureia aea proTiuua d^Mrtes." 
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and a son in their youth, and he is able to write of his loss 
in this strain : — 

^ For me, abeady twice have I been maimed 
By the like fire from heaven, 
And twice has reason fortified my soul 
That I kment no more. 



<( 



Yet it is pain to me, because the tomb 

Owns what I held so dear ; 
But that which knows no remedy should be 

Devoid of idle plaint. 

■ 

'' Death has his crael terrors unsurpassed ; 
In vain we sue for grace, 
The harsh oppressor shuts his ruthless ears. 
And lets his victims sue. 

" The wretch half-sheltef d by his roof of straw 
Is subject to his will ; 
No faithful guard who stands at Louvre's gates 
Can shield the heads of &ings." ^ 

An undercurrent of deep feeling appears to have existed 
in Malherbe's character, for when his son was killed in a duel 
he tried to obtain vengeance on the murderer from the king 

1 " De moy, d^jk deux fois d'ane pareille foudre, 
Je me suis veu perclufl, 
£t deux fois la raison m'a si bien fait resoudre 
Qu'il ne m'en souvient plus. 

" Non qu'il ne me soit grief que la tombe poss^de 
Ce qui me fdt si cher ; 
Mais en un accident qui n*a point de rem&de, 
II n'en faut point chercher. 

" La mort a des rigaenrs a nuUe autre pareilles ; 
On a bean la prier, 
La cruelle qu'eUe est se bouche les oreilles, 
£t nous laisse crier. 

" Le pauvre en sa cabane, oil le cbaume le couvre, 
Est sig'et k ses loix ; 
£t la garde qui yeiUe aux barri&res du Louvre 
N'en defend pas nos Rois." 



and the Church, and wished to send a challenge himself. 
Accordiiig to some commeutators he would have accepted a 
shameful pecuniary compensation,' but he died a few mouths 
after his child. 

One of the moat striking beauties of Malherbe's verse 
consists of the epigrammatic force with which he every now 
and then introduces some moral and sententious maxim, 
which is always apposite, never hard or pedantic. What 
could be finer than the one already quoted ? — 

" Mais elle estoit du monde, oil lea plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin." 

Or this, in which he expresses the same feelings as Konsard 
in lines which we have already quoted : * 

" Je vaia bien ^prouver qu'un di5plaisir extreme 
Est toujours ^ la fin d'un extreme plaislr." 



" Quant k moy je dispute avant que je m'engage, 
Mais quand je I'ay promis j'aime ^temellement." 

We can understand the full satisfaction with which his 
fellow-countrymen, refined by something like a century of 
the developed culture of the Renaissance, would read and 
dwell upon his poems ; we can appreciate the depth of mean- 
ing in those three oft-quoted words of Boileau : Enjin Mal- 
herbe vint ! 



§ 2. Malheube's Opponents and Followers, 



More admirable for his genius than lovable in his per- 
sonal relations, Malherbe was a bitter and pugnacious enemy 

' Toimm de F. Malherbe, ed. L Booq da Fonquiirw, Introduction, p, 4. 
' Sso tba bit ttum, page M. 
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to all who disputed his judgment or threatened to rival his 
fame. A modem French critic ^ has not done ill in compar- 
ing his literary zeal with the religious zeal of Calvin. The 
Protestant reformer of religion proscribed ornaments, images, 
pictures ; all the relaxations whereby the Church sought to 
fascinate and govern humanity. The Catholic reformer of 
language, in the same overbearing and ruthless spirit, set his 
face against the careless, unstudied rhymes cgid metres of his 
predecessors, "hating the freethinkers of literature as much as 
Calvin hated the freethinkers of religion." We have seen how 
rancorous he could be to men like Sonsard and Desportes. 
If the question at issue had been the love of God, instead of 
the cultivation of the Muses, he might have banished them, 
as Calvin banished Castalion, or burnt them, as Calvin burnt 
Servetus. As it was, perhaps his cruelty was equally great 
It was great enough in the case of Desportes to raise up a 
redoubtable champion of the latter in the person of his 
nephew, Mathurin Kegnier,^ a man of intellectual force and 
genius, not unworthy to be classed with Villon and Marot. 
He personified the counter-reaction which set in against 
Malherbe's almost indiscriminate condemnation of the past ; 
the counter-revolt of the easier, and, let us add, the less 
robust spirit of the age against Malherbe's fastidious severity. 
Hear him in an extract from a satire against Malherbe, 
written to his friend Bapin, one of the authors of the Satire 

" However, their knowledge extends only 
To eliminate a word doubtful in their judgment ; 
To take heed lest a qui stumbles against a diphthong, 
To spy whether the rhyme be short or long ; 
Or again whether one vowel occurring next to another 

^ Lenient, La Satire en France au XVI^ sUcle, 

* 1573-1613. Regnier wrote in all 17 Satires, 3 Epttres, 5 Elegies^ and 
several other pieoes of poetry, as well as a goodly number of epigrams. 
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Does not cause the verse to halt to the ear; 

And neglect the nobility of the work : 

No divine atimulua elevates their spirit : 

They creep meanly, weak of invention, 

And, wanting in boldness, dare not apply themselves to fiction.'" 

Mathurin Il«gnier was at his uncle's dinner-table when 
Malherbe, with more wit than kindness, vaunted the latter's 
soup above bi^ verses. Perhaps the grain of justice con- 
tained in this rude speech stung the nephew more tlian the 
outrage done to his uncle's feelings. Perhaps liia ardent 
mind — of which he said himself that " it was in flames day 
and night, that it only brought forth fire and only breathed 
love" — set on edge by loose living and a certain habit of 
licence, produced a natural revulsion against the harshly- 
exercised authority of the young pedant. At all events, 

' " Cependint leur B^avoir ne s'litend seulenient 
Qa' k regrater un mot douleux au jugenient 
Prendre garde qu'un gut ne h«urte une dipbtangDe, 
Epier si des tmh la riina sst brfeve oil longue, ^^_ 

Ou l)ien d la rayelle \ I'autre B'uniiuant, ^^| 

Ne read point k rorville un vers trop knguiasaut, ^^| 

Et laisaeut »ur le verd le noble de I'ouvraga : ^^^ 

Niil eg;uiIlon divio n'ealeve leur courage, 
lU rampcot bsssement foibles d'invvntiona, 
Et n'osent, peu hardja lanter Us fictions." 
There is spirit and sense here, but perhaps none of the Itonsanlists vhom 
Malherbe had so heartily castigated ever vTote ten verses with only ■ single 
faultiest rhyme. Another of Ualherbe's antagonists, not much kuovn for 
any special rirtnes peculiar to himself, Courvsl Sonnet, criUcises liini ia mnch 
the aame style, and lays himself open to the same *trictur(>s as Regniec :— 
" lis diHTDt que tialherbe ampoule trop son style 
Supplement colitumier d'one veine infertile, 
Rt qu'syanl travaill^ deux mois pour un sonnet, 
II en demenre qustro & le retnettre an net ; 
Que ses vere no sont pleins que de paroles vaines, 
Et de la vanity qui bout dedans ses veines ; 
Qa'il est plat pour le sens et la conception, 
Et pour le faire court, paurre d'inTentioQ." 
The weak points of Malherbe were plainly stereotyped in the Iftagunge of his 
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Eegnier forthwith began to attack Malherbe with all the 
bitterness of which his satirical mood was capable, and never 
let him rest again. We have seen how Begnier could sting 
his adversary ; we have seen how rancorous Malherbe could 
become. And yet it cannot but strike us as a pitiable mis- 
take, bom of the insane literaiy jealousies and hatreds which 
too faithfully copied the religious animosities of the centuiy, 
that genuine poets such as Malherbe and Begnier were should 
have found themselves thus pitted against each other. Let 
us accept the acute literary judgment of M. Lenient upon this 
episode of the classical Benaissance, expressed as it is with a 
force and point which it would be difficult to surpass : — '^ 
"The wars of poets, like civil and religious wars, have at 
times remarkable issues. Who, for instance, would have ex- 
pected that the learned and pedantic Muse of the Pl^iade 
would have for its last champion Begnier, descendant of 
Marot and Babelais ? And it was he, the reckless roysterer, 
the railing rhymster, who day after day, in questionable com- 
pany, squandered his wit, his health, and his money, who was 
to be charged with the defence of the common heritage of the 
ancients, of Pindar, Tasso, Virgil, Bonsard, and the rest And 
against whom ? Against Malherbe, against the most sober, 
circumspect, sedate spirit that ever breathed amongst the 
poets. Faithful to his old Greek, Latin, French, Italian 
masters, Begnier undertook to avenge them on the hyper- 
criticism of these disdainful modem writers." * 

Of course Malherbe, the purist in language, the oracle of 
good sense, who was to be for two centuries the model of 
French poets, who, in particular, fathered the modem ode in 

1 La Satire en France au XVI^ siicle, p. 559. 

• We give Regnier's epitaph, written by himself : — 

" J'ai yescn sans nnl pensement, £t ne s^anrois dire pouiqoy 

Me laissant aller doucement La mort daigna penser k moy 

A la bonne loy natorelle, Qui n'ay daign^ penser en elle." 



as true a sense as that in which Horace created the latin 
alcaic and sapphic metre, was not without his school in his 
OWE lifetime. He lived long enough to see his teaching bear 
fruit, and to find his principles insisted on by as many dis- 
ciples as those who had followed in the steps of Eonsard. 
Perhaps the strongest and most worthy of them all was Eacan,' 
whom the poet-gi-ammarian found to be a pupil after hia own 
heart, and who has left us a short biography of his master.' 
Eacan was indeed the Boswell of a French Johnson, who 
danced attendance on the old pedant as he sat at his meals, 
aud who thaukfuUy picked up the crumbs which fell from 
the lips of the literary giant. A hundred anecdotes and 
speeches might bo culled from the pages of Eacan's Life of 
Malkerbe, which would compare very favourably with the 
ingenious effusiveness of the gossipy Scotchman. Take a 
single utterance of Malherbe, which has the true ring of the 
Boswellian Johnson : — 

" Sir, be assured that, if our verses live after ub, all the 
gloiy for which we can hope is that they shall' call us two 
excellent arrangers of syllables ; that we had a great power 
over words, for the placing of them fitly, each in its order, and 
that we were both great asses to spend the best part of our lives 
ia an exercise so little serviceable to the public and to o\a- 
selves." 

Bacan was a man of small fortune, or rather, like hia 
Scotch counterpart, a man of good birth and better expecta- 
tions, who cultivated the Af uses as an elegant occupation, and 
through a sincere and imitative admiration of his chosen guide 
and friend. Malherbe tyrannised over him ; rated and bullied 
him ; would not let Iiim many, that he might keep him cou- 
tinually at his side. The scholar — for that was the word 



' 1E8B.1870. 

* AunthFr, Inaa interesting beculse leu an reservedly appreciative 
from tbe huud of Tsllemiuit dia Ilua 
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which Malherbe delighted to apply to all who called him 
firiend — was not^ however, far behind his master in the talent 
which he dispkyed for correct and polished versification. He 
did not indeed merit the eulogies which his immediate succes- 
sors heaped upon him.^ Even Malherbe used to call his 
favourite pupil " a heretic in verse ;" and he was too much 
of a dilettante to succeed thoroughly in a task which required 
great and well-sustained efforts. His best work was Lti Ber- 
geries, a sort of pastoral dialogue, in which the poet vainly 
attempted to harmonise the classical severity to which he had 
been trained with the natural freedom which the choice of 
such a subject seemed to promise. There are some fine pass- 
ages in this work ; especially those which strike the chord of 
Eacan's genuine love of rural life and retirement.^ But, on 
the whole, Zes Bergeries is commonplace and mawkish, with 
little elevation and abundance of platitude. This, a few stiff 

* Boileau wrote : — 

" Sor nn ton si hardi, sans 6tre t^m^raire 
Racan pourroit chanter ^ d^faut d'on Hom&re.^ 
And La Fontaine : — 

" Malherbe avec Racan panni le choenr des anges, 
Lk-haut de TEtemel c^l^brant lea looanges 
Ont emport^ leur lyre." 

' The following stanzas are perhaps the best that conld be selected : — 

** Roi de ses passions, il (I'homme) a ce qn'il desire, 
Son fertile domaine est son petit empire ; 
Sa cabane est son Lonyre et son Fontaineblean. 
Ses champs et ses jardins sont antant de provinces ; 
£t sans porter envie \ la pompe des princes 
Se contente chez lui de les voir en tableau. . . . 

" S'il ne possMe point ces maisons magnifiqnes, 
Ces tours, ces chapiteanx, ces superbes portiques, 
Oil la magnificence ^tale ses attraits, 
II jonit des beauts qn'ont les saisons nonvelles, 
II Yoit de la verdure et des fleurs naturelles, 
Qu'en ces riches lambris on ne voit qu'en portrait" 

The antithesis at least is fine ; and the rest, if said elsewhere and better, i« 
more than respectable. 

vol.il F 
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odea, and a lamentable version of the Psalms of David, " accom- 
modated to the present time," of which the less said the better, 
constitute the foundation of Eacan's fame. 

Another of Malherbe's disciples was Francois Maynard,' 
president of the district of Aurillac ; of whom the master of 
the school, whose judgment of his friends, as of his enemies, 
became stereotyped as soon as it was uttered, said that he waa 
the best maker of verses, but that he lacked power. The 
condemnation was a grave one, but it was deserved ; and the 
sense of his powerlessneas was an ever-present burden on the 
mind of the mediocre poet What but a sensible want of 
power could have dictated this verse to a man as hia owo 
epitaph ? — 

" Bepelled by the great and by fate, 

Wearied with expectation and complaining, 

Here I await death, 

Without wishing for it or fearing it* 

Poor, sighing in the provinces for fame and for wealth, with- 
out the energy or the ability to conquer his adversity, and with- 
out the contentment to be happy where his lot had cast him 
— what could we wish better for such a man than that he had 
never been able to write a verse which Malherbe could Iiave 
praised ? As it is, almost every one of his verses is chaiged 
with a wearisome complaint, until the monotony becomes so 
gi-eat that we can neither admire the poetry nor pity the 
grumbler, 

Eacan's X«s BergcrUs were dedicated to Honor^ d'tJrf^.' 
A prose-romancist rather than a poet, an adapter and drama- 
tiser of Italian pastoral stories, d'Uif6 was still imbued with 

' 1682-1046. 

• " BebnU des gwuda et dn sort, 

Las d'op^tvr at Av me plaindro, 

Ceat ici r^ue j'attendi) la mort. 

Saiu la deairer m la craindre.'' 

' 1608-1826. 
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much of the spirit of Malherbe, and was a genuine literaiy 
reformer ; not merely of the language, but also of the tone 
and spirit of French literature. In particular, he rehabilitated 
and made once more popular the old chivalrous traditions of 
his country. His masterpiece, FAstrde, the work by which he 
is known and remembered, was a romance first published in 
1609, continued in 1616, further extended three years later, 
and completed firom the posthumous papers of the author in 
1627. It had a remarkable success ; the new genre surprised 
and delighted its readers ; it was a return to nature which 
moved the sensibilities of men and women in a manner which 
can be compared to nothing else than the reception, a hundred 
and fifty years later, of Eousseau's Emile and Nouvelle Hiloise. 
It inspired the pastoral drama of Hacan, provided subjects for 
the brush of Poussin, created, both in France and abroad, a 
school of hysterical romance which took the hero and heroine 
of the novel as their model and their heau idial. Fran9ois 
de Sales called it the "courtier's breviary ;" Bishop Camus 
declared that the memory of the author was as sweet to him 
as a breath of perfume ; Bishop Huet dreaded to reopen the 
book, lest he should be compelled to read it over again, " as 
by a kind of enchantment" Boileau extolled it in spite of 
himself ; La Fontaine boasted that he had read it over and 
over again. We cannot attempt to describe the plot ; the 
langces ambages which extend over five successive portions of 
the romance, eagerly as they were anticipated and devoured 
by the author's contemporaries, would only weary the reader. 
The story had a moral which commended itself to all — a 
moral which, to revert to our comparison, is not unlike that 
which, in the eighteenth century, Jean-Jacques Eousseau set 
himself to inculcate.^ Nor does it seem worth while to cite 
so much of the original as would illustrate the method by 

^ The fall title of the hook was : — VAstr^ej oit par phmeura histoires et'sous 
penonnes de hergert d dautres soni diduiia Us divers ejffets de VhonnUe amitU, 
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which this worthy aim of d'UrfiS was accomplished Bather 
let us be satisfied with a short specimen of the vivid apprecia- 
tion of nature's beauty which shines conspicuously in eveiy 
other page of this pastoral romance. He is but describing his 
native country, le Forez, which is made the scene of his stoiy ; 
and yet what might well have been a commonplace list of 
towns, rivers, and mountains, acquires grace &om the loving 
touches of the writer, whose prose has all the adornment 
and delicacy of verse : — 

'* Not far from the ancient town of Lyons, on the side of the 
sotting sun, tlien^ is a district named Forez, which, small as it ii, 
contains that which is veiy rare throughout the rest of Gaol; 
for, the district being divided between plains and mountains, both 
of those an' so fertile, and lie in so temperate a clime, that the 
soil is ca)Vible of all that the labourer can desire. In the heart 
of the countn* is the finest part of the plain, surrounded, as by a 
sUxrng wall, with neighbouring hills, and watered by the river 
Iiiun\ which, having its source at no great distance, passes almast 
thnnigh the midst, not as 3ret too swollen and proud, but gentle 
and [Hviceful. S^'veral other stxvams, in various directions, bathe 
it as they i>as$ with their clear waves, but one of the finest of all 
is the Ligtion, which, wandering in its coarse as it is uncertain 
in its origin, gvvs winding thiv^ugfa this plain from the hiig^ 
nuMintains of Cor\-it^r^ and Chalmazel as £ar as Fears, where the 
Linre rtHviving it^ and deimving it of its own name, carries it as 
a tribute to the oct\uu" 

And again : 

"^ lignon. fair and pl<>asant river* on whose banks I have to 
bap)Hly s|vu; my iv.far.cy and the mi>5S tender portioa of mj 
eiarly y\Hi;h. whatever TV\\>m}>enja^ my f^Mi may have given thee, 
1 c^^<e«s :hji: I ar.) still crvaslv indeb^ to thee for so modi 
pleasun' thji: I h^xx^ rwxired alosu: thy marpn, under the shade 
of thv W»a;y trws ar.d ir: the fre^hDetss of thr k>Tehr watefa. when 
the iraxx>f-:^?e i%f ir.y ^ff pemiined me ;o rejivce, and to appte- 
caa^^^ in XY|x\s«r. xhr fv>rsu)e aa^ fcikiiv vijch beav>eft, with a 
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liberal handy scattered over this happy countiy which thou 
waterest with thy clear and living waves." 

With poets such as Malherbe, and prose writers such as 
Honor^ d'UrC^ the French language had attained its majo- 
rity ; or rather it had added a crowning grace and elegance 
to the nervous strength with which Calvin had endowed it 
The work of the Senaissance was complete ; for though 
thought and fancy were to embellish French literature with 
the richest spoils of human genius, the language was hardly 
capable of further development, and the master-minds of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were to express them- 
selves in terms which the seventeenth century had immis- 
takably stamped as the classical standard of speecL 
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CHAPTER IV. 



§ 1. The Theatre of the Renaissance. 



We have already had occasion to notice how distinctly, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the character and spirit 
of the Eenaissance appeared to cliange ; how, as it were, a 
second Benaiasance was developed out of the first ; how the 
new birth of ideas and fancies, overflowing in the minds of a 
suddenly emancipated generation, gave place to a later birth 
of forms and combinations of ideas ; how, in short, the 
Classical Renaissance to some extent replaced and superseded 
the chaotic medley of ill-regulated conceptions amidst which 
the century opened. We have seen how the ecliool of Marot 
yielded before the schools of Eonsard and Malherhe, how the 
rondeau and the virelai and the ballad were discarded in 
favour of the ode and the epistle It can hardly surprise us 
that the development of the drama in France was precisely 
synchronous with the development of song, and that the Muse 
of comedy and tragedy walked step by step with the Muse of 
lyric poetry. So nearly identical are the dates of these two 
characteristic changes, that the earliest plays of Jodelle, the 
father of French classic tragedy, were acted for the first time 
in the very years when Joachim du Bellay printed his Difeiue 
a Hlmtration, and Ronsard the first edition of his poems. 

It was in 1548 that the Parliament of Paris laid its in- 
terdict on the mysteries and passion-plays. A couple of 
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years had not passed before the stage was supplied with the 
first essays of a drama infinitely higher in its aims and its 
capabilities, and destined to spring with remarkable quick- 
ness into popularity and repute. Comparatively feeble as 
were the tragedies of Jodelle, they created a new dramatic 
era, and were received with the favour which his countrjrmen 
are never slow to manifest towards any new departure in the 
march of ideas. ** The scorn which, in France more than in 
any other country, to-day has for yesterday, and which to- 
morrow in its turn will have for to-day," as a French critic ^ 
has shrewdly observed, turned its back forthwith upon the old 
moralities, and even upon the sotus and farces of the past, 
and welcomed with eagerness the classic imitations of Greek 
and Latin dramatists. And if imitation was, during more 
than half-a-century, to do duty for originality, still we must 
remember that the invention of the previous epoch had rarely 
extended beyond the domain of allegory, and that the slow 
discipline of imitation was needed before the classic drama 
could become fairly accustomed to its modem dress. 

No doubt it was to the Pl^iade itself, say rather to the 
spirit evoked by, or at least embodied in, the appeal of 
Joachim du Bellay, that the inauguration of the classic 
drama in France was due. Lazare de Baif,^ the father of the 
better-known poet Jean Antoine de Baif,^ a natural son, was 
at the pains of literally translating the Eledra, Hecuhay and 
Iphiffenia, whilst his son's great friend, Bonsard himself, 
translated the Plutus of Aristophanes. Etienne Jodelle was, 
however, the first of the school to compose plays for actual 
representation ; and as he found no theatre nor actors ready 
to his hand, he obtained from Henry II. the use of the court- 
yard in the Hdtel de Beims, and played in his own pieces. 
In this he was assisted by his friends, Bemi Belleau, Jean de 

^ M. Saint-Marc Girardin, LUUraiure du Moyen-Age **Vu thSdtre au 
eammeneemefU du XVI^sUcU," ch. iiL p. 365. > 1490.1547. * 1582-1589. 
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la Peruse, and others ; the king patronised and subsidised hie 
theatre, and the success of his venture was assured. His first 
tragedies, CUopatre Captive and Didon, were foUowed, in 1552, 
by a comedy Eugene, which was even more favourably re- 
ceived ; and the literary giant of the day, Bonsard, crowned 
the triumph of his young pupU with extravagant praise,' 

Very different, of course, were the stage and accessories 
of Jodelle's theatre from the old cathedral porches, or even 
the puys of Adam de la Halle and his friends. The courtyard 
of a palace was by no means an unpromising place for the 
representation of plays which aimed at literary merit almost 
more than dramatic force, and which may have seemed to be 
appropriately surrounded by the substantial architecture and 
adornments of a venerable pile of stone. There would be 
room in the Hotel de Reims for the erection of a spacious 
stage, and for all the conveniences requisite to a company of 
ambitious amateurs, who had royalty and the court amongst 
their spectators. On three sides of the spacious square the 
boxes stood ready for their occupants, who from the windows 
of the various storeys could enjoy the play at their ease, with 
aa much satisfaction to themselves as those who, in the pre- 
sent day, occupy the boxes of the best-appointed theatres. 
Luxury had made sufQcient advance, by the middle of the 

' Jodelle (1532-1G73) was leas than twenty years old when he began t4 
write Boil act. Ronaard wrota of him to thia style : — 
" Jodvlle, le premier, d'uno plainte hardio 
FnmfUiement chanta la grecque trag^dic. 
Puis en changeant de ton, chanta devant noa roia 
La jeQDe comedie en luigHge fran;<iis, 
£t d bien les lonna qae Sopbocle et U^nandre 
Tant fUasent-ila aavants, y eusaant pu apprendre." 
Andagkin ; 

" Et lora Jodelle henreiuemeDt eonna 
Cane voU humble et d'one voix hanUe 
La commie avec la trag^dio, 
Et d'an ton double, ores bu, ores hault, 
Remplit premier Is frantoia eaduETaiUt." 
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sixteenth century, to enable persons of wealth and rank keenly 
to appreciate the pleasure of lounging for two or three hours, 
on a warm summer's day, on soft cushions in the seat of an 
open window, idly looking on at the exhibition of a well- 
written, well-acted comedy or tragedy. The art of the 
Senaissance, too, would be equal to the task of setting-off a 
court-drama with effect ; and no doubt there was more or 
less painted scenery of a very picturesque kind on the staga 
One word, in &ct^ would express the whole of the great 
advance made by the theatre within the preceding century : 
it was an advance mform. Stage accessories of every kind, 
histrionic art^ dramatic art^ the appearance and the cultiva- 
tion of the audience — all betokened this characteristic and 
universal development. Next to the literary style of the 
plays, nothing would betoken this more strikingly than the 
figures which could be seen through the mullioned framework 
of the palace windows. Catherine de Medici had not come 
to France for nothing ; and her influence was nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the outward bearing of her court We 
can imagine what her children must have looked like on 
occasions of ceremony and pageantry, in their Italianised 
dress, with their Italianised air and graces. Or, if we cannot 
imagine it, the satires of Bonier and his contemporaries enable 
us to form a fairly accurate notion. 



§ 2. JODELLE AND HIS FrIEKDS. 

The theatre of the Benaissance soon looked beyond the court, 
and beyond the ranks of fiEishionable society, for its rappf^rt ; 
but, look where it would, the only possible audience was one 
which demanded and appreciated a classical drama ; a drama, 
that is to say, written in the purified and dignified style which 
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KoDsard had made indispensable, charged with allusions to 
Greek and Latin m3rthology, and choosing its subjects either 
directly from Greek and Latin history, or else in imitation of 
ancient classical models. This must at all events have been 
80 during the lifetime of Jodelle and bis imniediate succes- 
sors ; and a hundred years later the freest and most sparkling 
of French farces retained more or less of the classical balance 
of thought and expression. It may be questioned whether 
any French comedy or farce of the sixteenth century can be 
said to show a deliberate effort to escape from the groove into 
which the drama was brought by the students of Terence and 
Aristophanes. The Farte de Pathflin would have been on 
impossibility for any dramatic author between the year 1500 
and Moli^re. And certainly no French tragedy, from Jodelle 
to the present century, could be even so much as attempted 
on any otJier than a classical model. 

A glance at Cleopatm Captive will sufftce to show both its 
own meagre quality and its conscientious affectation of the 
form of the regular Greek drama, Pindaric rather than 
Sophoclean, as might have been expected from a disciple of 
Konsard's. It is written in iambic verse, alternately of five 
and six feet, with an occasional chorus of Alexandrian women, 
duly separated into strophe, antistrophe, and epode. To be- 
gin with, the ghost of Anthony relates the circumstances of 
his death ; after which Cleopatra ' tells her confidantes how 
she has seen the aforesaid ghost ; whereupon the chorus 
laments the fickleness of fate. Octavian and his friends now 
discuss the like topic from a similar point of view ; and 
Octavian expresses a desire to carry off the Egyptian queen ; 
whereupon the chorus laments the evils of pride. Cleopatra 
tries in vain to soften Oct-avian; when Seleucus, an Egyptian, 
informs the Koman that his mistress has concealed a large 
treasure. Cleopatra strikes Seleucus ; whereupon the chorus 
' The put et Qoapatn wu token bj Jodolle, 
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bewails the Tidsfiitnda of farastt. Cl»xi 

death : the choms eonqmei iht cxzcac erOi *: a 

the Queen apostrophises JkxihcKT 

wheieupon the choTvs coodcte wsi hs^ fecojana izdisB 

OctaTian of the death of Qecpcia 

huiientB» saying : 



stem mishap! msap 

Thousand times sten. and rirtiiiTftf lames t/m b^ 




This iras all : and i: 
— though there is genezaUr ^xn crsa 
of Sophocles or -lechTha: Id i. its li-2ff zzit ]aasTa« 
more than justifies the ahseace cf aeCfic ±113. "In sac°i Ti!* 
same thing can hardhr be said f-rr J>i=IiL Y-x "11* sniois 
need not snipiise ns. Tbs icjiir^ aii :i:-r*>T :r ifa *a- 
deavonr to revive the flafrifal ixz^ ronnZj *;-i'rvii '^e 
enthusiasm of his coniempyrarirs : ci iczj'.jk::* izsi rrria. is 
well as of the idlexs of the crjzri, Pls»: ±cr ' rtJiZes icw 
Cleopatra was acted "before Krr.r H*2^ 11 u Piria. x: :i 
Hotel de Eeims, with great app!j;;ise fmc tie ▼: 
and again afterwards at the coH-r^e cf Rioxiir^ 
windows were lined with a laige nzzJzer it jersiti :c ctiai- 
tion, and the court was so fell of 5cr>:Ias izjiz ie ::Kra Tr*r^ 
choked by them. I speak as one wLo wis ir^ser^ ia :Le 
same room with the great Tumebus ; tr-i ie perfirri^cTs w^re 
all men of standing.** So elated were thi* acv^rs wib. i,iir 
triumph, that, as soon as the first represenution wi3 ot^t, 
they went in a body to Arcueil, and th^re celrCTatiai die 
event by some such literary /Ae champ&rt as tbt one which 
Konsard commemorates in his FolairUnau Fbyi/^ tij the verv 
same village ; at the same time crowning a sti^ ~^ and 

flowers in honour of Thespis. 

1 " dnre, lidas ! et trop dure a i mlm I 

MiUe fois dure, et mSle fou trap 
* Rxkerdus nw la Framet^ jtL th, t. 
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There was less of originality in Jodelle than in Eonsard ; 
and atiU less of poetry or dignity of expression. And yet 
Jodelle, like Eonsard, founded a school, or rather opened tip 
for his successors a new and grand career of Hterary activity. 
This is his title to the gratitude of posterity ; he was the first 
to write what might otherwise have been delayed for another 
quarter of a century, but what must have been written before 
many years had elapsed. In this sense he may be named 
in the same breath with Eonsard, and in this sense only ; 
although he liimself aspired to be rather a rival than a disciple 
of his master. " One day," he says, " it occurred to me that 
if a Eonsard excelled a Jodelle in the morning, a Jodelle 
might excel a Eonsard in the afternoon." For a moment he 
seemed to vie with the leader of the Pl^iade in public estima- 
tion ; but the feebleness of his talent found a counterpart in 
the feebleness of his character ; and he wrecked his chances 
of a grander success by his own improvidence and impatience. 
His catastrophe was at once pitiable and ludicrous. He had 
undertaken to provide a mask for the entertainment of Henry 
II., on the return of the latter from the expedition during 
which Calais was regained from the English. Jodelle — who 
had greatly deteriorated by the effects of dissolute living and 
slipshod work — represented Jason on board the Ai^o ; — he 
forgot his part, and could not extract himself from the diffi- 
culty. Presently Orpheus came upon the stage, singing the 
praises of Henry, and drawing the rocks and trees behind 
him. But unfortunately the machinists had misread their 
directions, and in place of rockers they had supplied dockers. 
The mask was brought to an end amidst a storm of laughter ; 
the king was annoyed, and Jodelle never recovered the dis- 
grace. He died at the age of forty, the latter half of his life 
having been virtually barren of literary achievement.' 




One of his friends wrote of him, vith more bitterocsa than scctuxcy 
" Jodille e«t mort de pavTreti : La paavret^ a eu puiuanaa 



uuanoa i 
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The matter of Jodelle's comedy, VEwghJM^ is better than 
that of his tragedy. It attacks one of the great abuses of the 
Church, more or less present in every age and under every 
form of creed, and destined to create a scandal, in France par- 
ticularly, of the most gigantic proportions ; the worldly life 
and self-indulgence of the wealthy clergy. His hero Eugene 
is an ciibi eammandataire, a genuine epicurean, enjoying his 
pleasures with a quiet conscience, and praising God for them 
very devoutly. He has given a certain Alix, in whom he takes 
great interest, in marriage to Guillaume, a worthy shopkeeper. 
Fldrimond, a gentleman in the neighbourhood, had been for 
some time endeavouring to relieve Eugene of the charge of 
Alix. There is the making of a very telling comedy in these 
three characters ; but Jodelle was not equal to the task. He 
puts their features on the canvas with no small amount of 
skill ; but he can neither group them nor fill in the back- 
ground. The play ends tamely with a sudden change of 
opinion on the part of Florimond ; or, at least, we are to 
understand that Eugene buys him off by giving him his sister 
for a wife ; and so everything finishes in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. 

If there is poverty of invention in the conception of 
the play, there is a good deal more to be said for individual 
passages. Take, for instance, the following soliloquy of 
Guillaume, who is praising the amiability of his wife : — 

''Ah, what pleasanter meeting 
Can there be in the world 
Than that which I have just had 
With this quite perfect woman, 
To whom God has bound me for Ufe 
Ah God ! how I desire 
To give thee thanks for ever ! 

Sot la richesse de la France. Tin esprit tout autre qu' hnxnain ; 

Diea ! quel trait de cmant^ I La France loi nia le pain, 

Le del ayait mis en Jodelle Tant elle fat m^ cruelle." 
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^^^H And moreover, ehe is so sweet ! J 


^^^1 She never repels her friends ; 1 


^^^^^^ She is charitable to all ; J 


^^^^^^^^r She so to me ^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^^V That every one aetonished. ^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^^^^B How often has she given me ^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^^^^B Money to go gamble ^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^^B He who devote himself to God ^^^H 


^^^^^^K never be need ^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^K Alix always has money; ^^^^^| 


^^^^^^B She holy here below ^^H 


^^^^^^^^* For by the grace of God ^^^^| 


H That this money comes to her so. 1 


■ Alix, {aside, orerluanTig her Imsband). I too am in bliss 


K To possess such a husband as I have. i 


^^r Therefore I shall always be holy. ,^^H 


^^H GuUl Even when I go to disport myself, ^^H 


^^^^ If I stay away three or four days, ^^^^| 


I She says nothing of it on my return, ■ 


r Any more than of a single aft«rnoon ; 1 


^ And when I begin to make my excuse, 1 


^^^H And to say to her something of this sort : 1 


^^^^H ' I beg you to pardon me, wife ; 


^^^H Really it is a great shame ; 


^^^^H To have stayed away till now ' — 


^^^H (She says) ' I would that you were still away, 


^^^^f My dear, it is good for your healtli."* 


W • "Ah ! qaelle plu* douce rencontra De I'argait ponr m'sllor jouer 1 


1 En toDM U tcrre w montre Cil qui vent k Dieu k voqw 


B Qae ce1le-1^ qu'orea J'ni fsite Ne aera jamais iudigent ; 


r De C8tt« fcmme toote parfaite, Alii a toujonrs de I'argent ; 


A qui Dian m'a joint pour ma vie. ElU at aaintc dt» oe baa lien ; 


Eh 1 mon Dieu, que j'lt Ixmne curie Car c'ut de U g[«ce de IHen 


1 De t'en reotlre grAce It januli 1 Que cet nrgeot lui vient ainu. 


1 Outre cfIb, elle eat tnnt donee 1 Alix (Awu^nf ton )nari,E(d jorf). 


1 Jamait SM iimi» ne repoume ; Je auii en paradia anssi ; 


1 EUo eat k chacun chnriUble ; D'aroir an mari tcl que j'ajr. 


1 Eltc est cnvera raoi taut aimable, Paraliui nainto je seraL 


1 Qua le tnonde eu ert elonnf. Qdillavkk. 


■ Qnaotei foia m'a-l-elle donoe Heme quaiid jo me vaU ibatlw, 
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This, it must be admitted, is excellent comedy. No 
doubt the same thing will be done better hereafter, more 
subtly, and with greater show of probability. But it is not 
Jodelle's fault that Guillaume is such a blind and helpless 
dupe. The fine gradations of folly and self-deception, to 
which we are all of us more or less subject — often the more 
so the less we believe it — could not be painted with the same 
brush, or by the same hand, nor could they be appreciated 
by the same audiences. The audiences of Jodelle might have 
appreciated something considerably finer, if Jodelle could 
have given it to them ; but we question if they were ready 
for the dry satire of Molifere — still less for the acute innuendo 
of the present day. The public needs educating, step by step, 
and cannot be enlightened by a sudden flasL Jodelle was a 
genuine educator, and he prepared the soil for Comeille, 
Bacine, and Moli^re himsell 

Take another trait of this first dramatist of the Bencds- 
sance, the self-complacent apology of the abbe Eugene : — 

" In all this fair spacious circle of a world, 
Hemmed in by the skies, 
None so well preserves 
This luck within himself as I . . . 
Fortune bestows on me sufficient happiness 
To delight me in this world . . . 
Without labour, good things in abundance 
Are brought within my house . . . 
Kings are subject to anxiety 
About the government of their lands ; 
The nobles are subject to war . . . 
The trader is the slave of danger 
Incurred in foreign countries ; 

Si j'y reste trois joora ou qnatre, Pardon, je vous supply, tna femme, 

Elle n'en dit rien au retoor, Vraiment ce m'est tin grand diffame 

Non plus que d*un senl demi-joor. D*aYoir demeur^ jusqu'^ ores ; 

£t quand je me veux excnser, — Je youdrais qu'y fussiez encore, 

£t de tela mots vers eUe user : Mon ami, c'est vostre sante." 
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^^^^^ The tiller of the ground painfully 


J 


^^^H Drivee his oxen along the plun ; 


1 


^^^^^ The working-man ceaselessly trou))led, 


J 


H Can barely escape from poverty." . . . 


H 


L But the superior clergy, like the abb^ Eiigfene, 


■ 


^^^^L , . . "have no responsibility 


^H 


^^^H Save to be well fed and dressed, 


^H 


^^^^H To be vicars, priors, canons. 


^H 


^^^F Abb^, without having so many monks 




^^^H As they have dogs and birds." ' 




Here the irony is doubtless finer ; more subtle than is | 


the case with Villon's monks and canons, keener 


than the 


forcible satire of Kabelais ; almost as delicate in 


ts way as 


anything produced by the succeeding century. "What might | 


not Jodelle have done if he had possessed the 


laborious 


patience recommended by du Bellay and practised bj 


Ronsard! 


Of Jodelle'8 friends and fellow-labourers there is 


not much 


' " En tout ce bean rond spicisQi 




^^^^^^ Qui eat enviroDn^ Aea citmz. 


J 


^^^^^H Nnl ne garde ai bicn en soi 


■ 


^^^^^P Ce boiibeur comme moi en moi . . , 


1 


^^^V Fortune usa d'heur me rasaemble 


^^^jB 


^^^B Pour me plaire en ce monde ici . . . 


^^^^1 


^^^1 Suu travail, les biens & foiion 


^^^^H 


^^^H Sont apport^9 en ma maUon . . . 


^^^H 


^^^^B Lea rois aont enjeta jl I'emoj 


^^^^H 


^^^^P Fonr U gouvernenient des terree ; 


^^^^H 


^^^^ Les noblea sont sujeti aax goema . . . 


^^^H 


^^^^L Le Durchand est serf du danger 




^^^^^b Qa'cm trtilue rq paja ^tnniger ; 




^^^^^B La laboureur avecque peine 




^^^^^^H Preaae aea bieufa parmi In plaine ; 




^^^V L'lrtiaan, aans Qn moleste. 




^^^^B A peine fut aa, pauvreU . . . 




^^^H sont tenni 




^^^H Qu'£tre tiien nourris Et Tftoi, 






^^^B Abb^ una avoir tant de moinea, 




^^^^1 Comme on a de ubiem et oUetnx." 


^ 
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to be said. Jean de la Tiruae^ author of a dasaical medley 
which he called Medie; Jacques de la Taille,^ who wrote a 
Daire,^ Charles Toutain, who attached his name to an Agct- 
memnon; and Jean Antoine de Bidf, who translated Sophocles' 
Antigone, and Terence's Euntuk, and imitated Plautus' Miles 
Gloriosus, are nearly all forgotten. Jacques Gr^vin,^ a Cal- 
vinistic doctor, who died young, was greatly praised by 
Bonsard at first, but his name was afterwards erased from 
the master's writings on account of his Protestant opinions. 
He wrote • several comedies, and a tragedy Jules Cisar^ in 
which la Harpe found *' grand and powerful ideas and the real 
tone of tragedy." Bobert Garnier ^ was perhaps the only one 
who showed great inventive force, and in his tragedies, imitated 
from Seneca, Sophocles, and Euripides, he displayed at least 
the art of keeping up a dialogue, though he is not seldom 
prolix, harsh, and diffuse. A want of taste appears in all his 
creations, of which the best is Bradamante, a tragi-comidie, 
whereof the plot is borrowed from Ariosto. Listen to a 
dialogue between A}nnon and Beatrix about a projected 
marriage of their daughter Bradamante. 

Aymon. The proposed husband pleases me mucL 

Beatrix, And me too. 

Aymon. I am quite delighted by him. 

Beairix, And so am I, upon my word. 

Afmrk What I value most in so fine an alliance 

Is that it will not be necessary to undo the purse-strings. 

He asks for nothing. 
Beatrix. He is too much of a nobleman. 

What need has an emperor's son of our wealth 1 

' 1630-1655. « 1542-1662. 

' In the Daire is to be found this line : **Le seal ennuy mes ennuys 
d^sennuye." 

^ 1539-1570. Bonsard said of him^ 

'* Ainsy dans nostre France nn seul Gresrin assemble 
La docte medecine et les beaux vers ensemble. 

« 1646-1601. 

vol.il G 
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Aymon. It is, however, a notable advantage for ua 

Not to give A halfpenny to her when she'll marry ; 

Above all to-day, when there is no love, 

And when court is only paid to riches ; 

People only wish for money. 
Beatiix, And what can you do against it 1 

Must you get angry about that ) 

It is the fashion to-day ; 
Aymon, It is a cursed age. 
Beatrix. But as the world goes, it is a golden age. 

One has everything, one does everything, for this strange 
metal ; 

One is a good man, one deserves praise ; 

One obtains dignities, offices, situations. 

On the contrary, without it one is not valued.' 

■ Avum. Le parti me plait fort. 
Beatrix. Ausai Cnit-il h 1007. 
Aifmon. J'en suu lout traunporti. 
Btatrix. Si snis-je par ma toy. 
Aymon. Ce qne Je prise plaa en d beUe alliance, 

C'est qa'il ne faiidrs point delnaiBer de fiauice. 

11 ne demimdc rieti. 
Statrix. 11 eat trop grand seigneur. 

Qa'a be«oiB de noa biena le fiU d'oa emperenr 1 
Aymon, Ce noua eat toutefoia un notable avanlage 

De ne bailler un sou pour elle en manage. 

Uesmement aujourd'kui qn'il n'7 a point d'amour 

£t ([u'oD nc fait sinun aui richeaaoa la caur. 

On ne veut que I'argflnt. 
Sealrix, Et qu'y atanriez-vous fairo 1 

Faat 11 que pour cela rouii (voui) mottiez en uolcre t 

C'eat le lempa oHJourd'htu, 



Ari-m 


C'eat 


nn allele mai 


Btatrij: 


Mais 


■est on Biicl 




On a 


tout, on fail 




On eat homme de 




On. 


des dignitez. 



t pour ce metfll estrange ; 
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§ 3. The Classical Drama. 

On the whole, indeed, the classical drama revived by the 
Pl^iade was virtually a failure ; it never became widely 
popular, and scarcely found its way to an audience outside 
the circles of the Court, and the schools of fashion and of 
pedantry. But, in the meantime, the taste for the old 
national drama was not dead in France ; and it manifested 
itself over and over again — no doubt more frequently than 
existing records might lead us to believe — in spite of the 
veto of the Parliament. Travelling through the provinces 
there were numerous companies of players, still clinging, in 
all probability, to the favourite soties and farces of earlier 
days ; and few of these companies were without a poet who 
could re-handle old materials, and, at a pinch, produce some- 
thing which might pass for new. In 1584 a company bolder 
than the rest, ambitious of a wider fame and a more lucrative 
run, came up to the capital. But, however they might have 
hoped to evade the terms of the edict of 1548, they were pre- 
vented from acting by the effete old corporation of the Cortr 
frtrts de la Passion, whose charter had never been annulled, 
although it was no longer of any value. Sixteen years later 
another company managed to come to an understanding with 
the Confrtres, paying them a royalty for each representation. 
They installed themselves at the Hdtel d' Argent, near the 
Grive, and thenceforth Paris had a theatre which might 
fairly be called popular. In 1629, seven years after the birth 
of Molifere, in the very year of the foundation of the Academy, 
Louis XIII. gave his authorisation to the ComMiens ordinaires 
du Bat, who established themselves in the H6tel de Bour- 
gogne. It was in this same year that Comeille produced his 
first play ; the golden age of the French drama had begun. 
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Nearly eighty years between the d^but of Jodelle and 
that of Pierre Comeille,' and what intervened 1 The stage, 
as we have seen, waa never without its occupants ; either the 
Court drama or the provincial drama was being acted without 
cessation, and yet the spoils of literature are meagre and few. 
One name only, at most two names, deserve to be mentioned 
amongst the immediate predecessors of the author of the Cid : 
those of Hardy* and Mayret.* The first, wliom a happy 
paradox has designated " a Shakespeare without the geniua," 
whom Corneille honoured with unselfish praise, departed not 
a little from the senile classical fashion of the Pl^iade, snd 
has at least abundance of action and of characters. His muse 
is full of life and hnmonr ; his audiences were always large 
and well amused ; but he is rather melodramatic than dra- 
matic. Occasionally, as in i^ Gijjantomackie, he descends to 
the moat extravagant burlesque, ending in nothing short of a 
harlequinade. In Ariadne he gives us a pure tragedy for 
four protracted acts, and finishes the play with the marrii^ 
of Theseus and his victim. The best of his dramas, at all 
events in style and composition, is FantlUc, which ia a 
tragedy to the last, original in its plot, and very fairly exe- 
cuted. As for Mayret, his Sophonisbc is a somewhat re- 
markable play, professedly shaped upon the mode! sketched 
out by Aristotle, and pressed upon the poet's acceptance by 
the pedantic Chapelain.* It duly observ'es the fourfold 
division into prologue, prothesis, epithcsis, and catastrophe, 
as well as the unities of time and place. The subject is a 
fine one. Certain passages are undoubtedly readable, but as 
a whole the play deserves the name which Hardy applied to 
all his contemporaries : it is an abortion. The French drama 
was not yet, but the time was ripe for its appearance. And 
there were dramatic critics in those days, such as Chapelain 
> lS06-l<6t. ■ lseo-1631. ' 1604-K86. 
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and Scud^iy/ who recognised in Comeille, the author of 
M&ite, the dramatist for whom France had been so patiently 
waiting. 

No question is more pertinent with respect to any great 
dramatist than this : Did he create his audience, or did he 
find it waiting for him ? Of course no man of transcendent 
genius^ who writes what all men are constrained to listen to 
and applaud, can fail to modify his hearers ; and in this sense 
Pierre Comeille, like Moli^re and Shakespeare, created an 
audience for himsell But, on the other hand, it is more true 
in the case of Comeille than of many other play-writers of 
consummate ability, that his public was at hand long before 
the master mind was in a condition to entertain and instruct 
it The classical bent had been given to the French charac- 
ter and taste, even before Jodelle erected his stage, with such 
force and permanence that it was thenceforth impossible for 
a very long series of years that any literary production should 
make a deep impression upon the majority of educated 
Frenchmen unless it was cast in a distinctly classical mould ; 
and this impossibility applied more stringently to the drama 
— to the polished poetic tragedy in particular — than to any 
other branch of literature. Tragedy must be purely classical, 
or it would be abortiva The greatest failures amongst the 
e£forts of Comeille's predecessors were the tragedies — like the 
worst of Hardy's, for instance — which were least faithful to 
the lofty classical standard. No matter if the standard were 
too lofty for the generality of men ; no matter if there were a 
thousand who could read and prate of Aristotle's laws, who 
could translate and criticise the masterpieces of Pindar, 
.^schylus, and Plautus, without fairly imderstanding their 
own words ; the principles of classical taste were at least 
latent in their minds, and no man could extort their praise 
unless he could convince their sceptical judgments that the 

1 1601-1667. 
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true spirit of Pindar, of jEschylus, and Plaiitua was in him. 
In addition to, rather in conseqiience of, this recurrence to 
classical ideas and models, the French mind had conceived an 
ardent attachment to order and uniformity in political ideas ; 
the nation, and especially the educated nation, had become 
intensely loyal, intensely averse to individual assertions of 
independence. Even in religion the Protestants were all but 
reduced to silence, whilst the novel Jansenist opinions were 
sternly repressed as fast as they manifested themselves. 
Iiealise the world of ideas in which a cultivated Frenchman 
lived and moved under Louis XIII, ; picture him, moreover, 
as a man of great and cherished leisure, elegant, fastidious, 
as much attached to the proprieties as to the pleasures of 
existence ; and you will form something like a correct idea 
of the audience before whom Comeille exhibited his best and 
most successful plays. 

I have said that these were the characteristics of the more 
educated amongst the audiences of Comeille ; and the fact 
must not be overlooked that it was only the lilito of French- 
men who, early in the seventeenth centurj', had attained to 
this point of refinement. At the two extremes we find two 
classes of the genera! public to whom our words would 
scarcely apply, and upon whom the plays of Comeille and 
Racine were to produce their strongest and most valuable 
effect Amongst the lower orders of society there were very 
many who had as yet had few opportunities of taking in 
through the eyes and ears what their more fortunate com- 
patriots had acquired through the study of ancient literatnre, 
and by the exchange of intellectual ideas and criticism. And 
amongst the higher orders, it was still true of a considerable 
proportion that " the authority of the king was often despised ; 
the parliaments ever ready for revolt ; the great lords undis- 
ciplined, violent, quarrelsome, braving the edicts concerning 
duels, involving in their hazardous revolts the fair ladies 
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whom they lovei" ^ In some sense, it is true, the age which 
saw Comeille's d^bvi was an age of licence : true, that is, of 
the classes upon whom education and the neo-classical refine- 
ment had not yet exerted its influence. It was for Comeille, 
in a large degree, to bridge over the gulf; to amalgamate, as 
it were, the heterogeneous audience over whom his polished 
dramas cast their spelL Of such a kind is the privilege to 
which the great literary creator in every age is bom. Himself 
the product of the better half of his generation, he steps across 
the dividing line, and raises the other half to his own level 



§ 4. CORNEILLE. 

Pierre Comeille,^ who is deservedly reckoned with Moli^re 
as the creator of French dramatic art, was born at Eouen in 
the seventh year of the seventeenth century ; and he devoted 
himself at an early age wholly to the drama. It is true that 
he has left a few miscellaneous poems, and a translation in 
verse of the Office of the Holy Virgin ; and for six years, from 
1653, he renounced the stage, and produced a fine translation 
in verse of Thomas k Kempis's Imitatio Christi, His religious 
tendency was manifested throughout his life ; but the best 
efforts of his literary genius were occupied in the composition of 
lofty tragedies in a style of great beauty and finish, interspersed 
now and then by comedies of considerable grace and vigour. 
ffifl life, of which but little is known, was in harmony with 
the grandeur and severity of his muse. He lived apart, 
almost as an ascetic; it would even seem that he was re- 
served and sensitive, if not morose by disposition. It is 
rdated of him that his first comedy, MilitCy was written under 
the inspiration of his first love, one Mademoiselle Milet, re- 

1 Paul Albert, La Poisie. • 1606-1684. 



aident in Rouen. Font€nelle, ComeiUe'a nephew, contributes 
an anecdote apparently relating to the same lady : " Hardy 
was growing old, and his death would soon cause a wide 
breach in the theatre, when a slight occurrence, which 
happened in the house of a citizeu in a provincial town, gave 
him an iUustrious successor. A young man took one of his 
friends to see a lady with whom he was in love ; the new 
oomer established himself on the ruins of his iDtroducer. 
The pleasure which this adventure gave him made him a 
poet ; he wrote a comedy on it : and there we have the great 
Comeille." Some part of the story may be true ; and it seems 
to be confirmed by certain verses of Comeille's, which are 
possibly the foundation of the anecdote.' But something 
more even than a first pure love was behind, to produce the 
■ author of the Cid aud of Cinna. 

MHite corresponds to the story which is told of its origin. 
Eraste is the lover who suffers from his over-confidence : 
Tircis is he who, after rallying bis friend on his long devotion 
to one who will not respond to his vows, meets the proud 
beauty only to become himself the slave of her charms, and, 
in spite of himself, to supplant Eraatc. Hear the latter plead- 
ing his cause : — 

MHUe. — I neither accept love nor give it to any. How 
should I give what I never had 1 

ErasU. — It is too easy for you; and henceforth, thanks to 
you, nature displays her injustice to me by changing her course 
in order to increase my pain, 

MHUt. — An imaginary pain, and one which seems only to be 
felt through mockery. 

Ermte. — A pain which tears my soul and heart 

' From his Biaue i AritU .* 

•' J'wlorai done Phylin, et In ■eerjte eatime 
Que ce divin esprit faiaoit do Dotre rime 
Ub fit deTenir poete uuiitOt qu' unonreiiK." 
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MHiU. — One rarely bears with so calm a countenance a soul 
and heart in such sorry plight 

Erasie. — Your lovely face allays my grief until my counte- 
nance borrows its colour from your own. 

MHiU, — Do better ; to end your ill and your passion, borrow 
at the same time the coldness of my soul.^ 

Eraste presently rebels, reproaches the cruel fiair one, 
and plots revenge. Tircis has a sister, Gloris, betrothed to 
Philandre; and Eraste writes a love-letter to the latter, in 
the name of M^te. Philandre responds, and the four lovers 
are at cross purposes. Tircis meditates the death of M^lite ; 
Mdlite is informed of his design, and swoons away. Eraste 
hears a distorted account of the effects of his treachery ; he 
thinks he has killed both Melite and Tircis, and he heroically 
resolves to rescue them from the clutches of Pluto. He goes 
mad, in fact ; takes the first man he meets for Charon, and 
jumps upon his back. Eudely repulsed by this one, he meets 
another, whom he takes for Minos ; and to him he confesses 
his crime. But Minos is no other than Philandre ; and thus 
the whole skein is unravelled. Eraste is pardoned ; recovers 
his reason, and fares better than he deserves ; for Philandre 
is rejected by Cloris in favour of the man whom her brother 
had supplanted with Mdlite. We have here, it will be seen, 
flEUt^ as well as comedy ; but the comedy is of the right kind. 

^ M, — Je ne re^ois d'amour et n*en donne k personne. 

Les moyens de donner ce que je n'ens jamais ? 
E, — lis Yous 8ont trop ais^ ; et par yous d^onnais 

La nature poor moi montre son injustice 

A perYertir son cours pour croitre mon supplice. 
If. — Supplice imaginaire, et qui sent son moqueur. 
E, — Supplice qui d^chire et mon kme et mon coeur. 
M. — II est rare qu'on porte aYec si beau Yisage 

L'&me et le c<Bur ensemble en si triste Equipage. 
E — ^Votre charmant aspect suspendant mes douleurs, 

Mon Yisage du Ydtre emprunte les couleurs. 
M, — Faites mieux ; pour fiinir yos maux et Yotre flamme, 

Emprontez tout d'un temps les froideurs de mon &me. 
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Indeed, if Corneille had never written a tragedy, lie would 
Btill have taken high rank as a dramatist. 

M&itt was succeeded three years later by Clitavdrt, or 
Innocence delivered, in which the heroine Doriae sDatches a hair- 
pin from her locks and pokes out, with it, the eye of Pymante, 
who addressed a long monologue to the murderous instrument.' 
This tragi-comedie was followed in rapid succession by Uie 
Willow, which was very successful ; by the Gallery of tkt 
Palais; The Ladic^-Maid; The Place Royale; Medea, a tragedy 
chiefly imitated from Seneca ; the Comic Illusion, in which 
appeared for the flrst time the Matamore, an adaptation of the 
classical " Miles Gloriosus," and somewhat like Ben Jonson's 
Captain Bobadil ; and finally, in 1636, the Cid. The first eight 
plays were merely tentatives ; the Cid was a masterpiece ; 
and it was at once hailed with delight by all except a few of 
the most punctilious critics. It was the complaint of the 
latter, of Scudi5ry and Chapelain amongst them, that the play 
was little better than a melodrama, and that it appeared 
deliberately to prostitute the noblest talent to a violation of 
the principal canons of classical art. From their classical 
point of view the critics were right, Corneille, living in an 
essentially classical age, admitted the justice of the rebuke ; 
and, after four years' silence and study, he produced Horace 
and Cinna, in the severest classical form. Nevertheless, if 
the Cid had not been written, Corneille would not have been 
Corneille ; and, in particular, he would not have secured his 
hold upon that more numerous and more difficult audience 
which it was his lot to train and mould. 

The Oil was precisely the kind of subject to arrest and 
fascinate the wilder spirit of the age. The young Spanish 
hero, the CastCiau of twenty, who saved his country from the 
Moors by prodigies of valour and heroism ; who did this with- 
out the king's aid, and yet as a perfect knight, sans peur tt 
* Hvuce the eiprenioo "discaurir nir Upointc d'unc ■iguille." 
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sans reprache, charmed the minds of the restless nobles and of 
the impressionable citizens who crowded to listen to it ; and 
neither the cold criticism nor the disparaging commentaries of 
more refined and affected hearers could damp the ardour of 
enthusiasm with which the play was greeted. Was it best for 
the fame of Comeille that he should desert a role in which he 
had proved himself so well calculated to succeed ? Did he, by 
listening to the critics, and forcing himself more strictly into 
the classical groove, just miss the chance of becoming the 
genuine tragic genius whom France has never yet seen, be- 
cause she cannot divorce tragedy from the conception of a 
classical model ? 

Comeille was indebted for the plot of the Cid to the work 
of a Spanish writer. The yotUh of the Cid, by Guilhen de 
Castro.^ From him he borrows the preparations of Eodrigo 
for his contest against the Moors, the insult and blow given 
by Count Gomez to Don Diego, in presence of Kling Ferdinand, 
the duel and terrible reparation of the insulted man, who 
returns with his cheek bathed in the blood of his insulter. 
But the finest portion of the play owes its strength to the 
episode of Eodrigo's love for Chim^ne, and to their noble 
struggle between duty and passion. This is in fact the centre 
of interest to a French, and perhaps to an English reader. 
Judge from a brief example whether the charm is a powerful 
one or not. The lovers just attain the zenith of their bliss, 
when duty bids them part 

Rodr. miracle of love ! 
Chivk height of misery ! 

Rodr. What grief and tears will our fathers cost us ! 
Chim. Eodrigo, who could have believed it 1 
Rotlr. Chim^ne, who would have said it 1 
Chim. That our joy was so nigh, and so soon lost ! 
Rodr. And that thus close to port, unlikely as it seemed, 
A sudden storm should shipwreck all our hopes 1 

1 1667-1631. 
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CAiTrt. Ah ! fatal gricfa ! 
Kodr. Ah ! profitless regrets I ' 



Estimate the dramatist in another style. The most meaai 
and balanced passage in the Cid is, perhaps, the long account 
which Eodrigo gives of the successful ambuscade whereby the 
Moors had fallen into his hands : — 



!UrH^^^ 



" That obscure light which is shed by the stars 
Showed us some thirty sail advancing with the tide ; 
Borne on the sweUing flood, as by a common force, 
The Moors and the ocean are carried into port 
We let them pass ; all seems to them at rest. 
No soldiers in the port, none on the city- walls. 
This silence so profound deceives their minds, 
They dare no longer doubt that they've surprised ns ; 
Fearless they land, cast anchor, disembark, 
And run to fall into expectant hands. 
Then up we rose, and all, with one accord, 
Made heaven resound with our exulting cries. . . . 
They ran to pillage, but they met with war ; 
At sea, on land, we bore them down before us. . . . 
How many valiant deeds, how many brave exploits 
Were hidden by the horror of that darkness. 
Where each, sole witness of his valour's deeds. 
Could not perceive whom fortune favoured ! . . . 
I could not know it till the break of day. 
But light, at last, showed us our victory ; 
The Moors behold their loss, and suddenly lose heart, 

' The original ii not bo bald 

Rodr. O mitaclB J'umoiii ! 

CAim. O combla de misires t 

Roif. Que de main et de pleura nooa cflflteront noi pirea I 

Qhim. Bodrigoe, qui I'eGt ern 1 

Sadr. Cbimine, qui I'e&t dit \ 

CWm. Quo notre henr fQt si proolifl, et aitfit m p*rdlt I 

Boit. Et que si pr^ da port, eootio toule apporence, 

Ud orage ai prompt briaAt Dotre eapinove I 
CMm. Ah I raortellea doulenn I 
AoA'. Ah 1 regret* snparfluj I 
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And when they see fresh levies come to aid us, 

Their thirst for conquest yields to fear of death. . . . 

In the meanwhile, their kings at bay amongst us, 

And some few of their men, pierced by our swords, 

Maintain a valiant fight, and dearly sell their lives. . . . 

Till, seeing their soldiers all fall at their feet, 

And that it was hopeless to defend themselves, 

They asked who leader was ; I gave my name ; they jdelii 

The grandeur of such a passage needs no enhancement by 
any words of ours. No wonder the play was received with 
rapture, and that *' fine as the Cid" passed forthwith amongst 
the proverbs of literature. Yet, as we have indicated, the 
opposition manifested against it by the pundits of Parisian 

^ " Cette obecure clarU qui tombe des ^toiles 
Enfin ayec le flnx nous fit Yoir trente voiles ; 
L'onde s'enfle dessous, et, d'un commun effort, 
Les Maures et la mer montent jusques au port 
On les laisse passer ; tout leur parait tranquille ; 
Point de soldats au port, point aux murs de la ville. 
Notre profond silence abusant lenrs esprits 
We n'osent plus douter de nous avoir surpris ; 
lis abordent sans peur, ils ancrent, ils descendent, 
£t courent se livrer aux mains qui les attendent, 
Kous nous levons alors, et, tons en m^me temps 
Poussons jusques au ciel mille cris ^clatants. . . . 
lis couraient au pillage, et rencontrent la guerre ; 
Kous les pressons sur I'eau, nous les pressons sur terre. . . . 
Oh I combien d'actions, combien d'exploits cel^bres 
Furent ensevelis dans Vhorreur des t^n^bres, 
Oil chacun, seul temoin des grands coups qu'il donnait, 
Ne pouvait discemer oil le sort inclinait . . . 
Et ne I'ai pu savoir jusques au point du jour. 
Mais enfin sa clart^ montre notre avantage ; 
Le Maure voit sa perte, et soudain perd courage ; 
Et voyant un renfort qui nous vient secourir, 
L'ardeur de vaincre cWe ^ la i)eur de mourir. . . . 
Cependant que leurs rois, engages parmi nous, 
Et quelque peu des leurs, tout perc^s de nos coups, 
Disputent vaillament, et vendent bien leur vie. . . . 
Mais, voyant k leurs pieds tomber tons leurs soldats, 
Et que seuls d^sormais en vain ils se d^fendent, 
Ub demandent le chef ; je me nomme : ils se rendent." 
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taste and fashion was very strong. Cardinal Eichelieu, then 
st the height of his influence, and having just founded the 
French Academy, urged this youthful institution to bring its 
weighty criticism to bear against the audacious and Ul-regu- 
lated vigour of the successful drama. The opinion of the 
Academy was drawn up by Chapelain ; and it is undoubtedly 
a weighty sentence. " A piece is only good," says this remark- 
able document, " when it gives a reasonable contentment — 
that is, when it satisfies the learned aa well as the people. 
We ought to inquire, not whether the Cid has pleased, but 
whether it ought to have pleased." Whereupon Boileau 
writes finely : — 

" In vain a minister takes part against the Cid, 
All Paris looks upon Chitn^ne as Rodrigo does ; 
In vain the Academy censures it as a body ; 
The public refuses to obey, and obstinately adnures it." > 

In 1639 Comeille produced his tragedy o! fforatius — the 
original title, and not The fforatii— to prove that he bad no 
need to imitate any one, and, with a vengeance worthy of a 
great poet, he dedicated this tragedy to Cardinal Richelieu. 
Though there are faults in it, it is on the whole a master- 
piece, and contains some very grand lines. The contrast 
between Sabine and Camille is well kept up. The picture of 
old Horatius is really that of a Bomau of ancient times, and 
can only have been conceived by a man who wrote what he 
felt 

Cinna, which appeared a few months after fforace, cast in a 
far severer mould than the Cid, is perhaps the best example 
which we coidd select of Corneille's classical dramas. The 
author himself thought it his finest. "As the verses of my 

• " Rn VMn contTB \t Cid an minUtrs n ligae 

Tout Paris poor Chimine n les jeui de Rodrigne ; 

L'AcadL-mio en corps ■ beim le eenmirer. 

Lb public, l^rolti, I'obatine k radmirer." — Salirt IX. 
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tragedy of Horace,** he says/ "have something more appro- 
priate and less strained for the expression of thought than 
those of the Cid, so it may be said that the verses of this play 
are more finished than those of Horace, and also that the 
simplicity of conception in the plot, which is neither over- 
charged with incidents, nor too much complicated by details 
of what has passed before the commencement of the piece, is 
doubtless one cause of the great approbation that it has met 
with.** The criticism is just ; and a brief analysis will tend 
partly to confirm it. 

Csesar Augustus, Emperor of Bome, is represented by 
Comeille as characteristically generous, liberal towards his 
friends and clement towards his foes. To Cinna, the grand- 
son of Pompey, he had been especially liberal ; nor was he 
otherwise to ^Emilia, the daughter of his old tutor Caius 
Toranius. During the Triumvirate, however, Augustus had 
proscribed Toranius ; and ^Emilia, who attributed the death of 
her father to the Emperor, nurses a deep feeling of revenge 
against the latter. This is the focus of the tragic interest ; 
for Cinna is in love with -^Emilia, and is instigated by her to 
enter into a conspiracy against the life of Augustus. The 
passages which describe the conflict between -Emilia's love 
for Cinna and the hatred towards Augustus which causes her 
to urge him forward in the plot are very fine ; and the poet 
has known how to exhibit this conflict in a striking manner. 
The first soliloquy of the heroine artistically presents us with 
the key-note of the whole play : — 

'' Te impatient longings for a signal revenge, 
Whose origin is due to my father's death, 
Headstrong children of my resentment, 
Whom my misguided grief blindly embraces, 
Ye assume too powerful a sway over my soul ; 
Suffer me to breathe for a few moments, 

^ Examen de Cinna, 
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JLnit '*% '"nniHitiT in 'iut ^saoSaasm. m wiiick I am. 

Buck TtLic I Tiaxsire jmi wiua I aim al. 

Wi£iL I b«haiii Aignignff bi the midat of hia ^oiy, 

Aoii wi«a joa rcproack my sad monorj 

Tbac mj f;if.hi*r. maaoKred b j hs owa hand. 

Wad ^hi( irst seep to die diroiie wheieoa I see him — 

When joa oA*r me this blood j pftctare, 

Thi» ruwoa of m j hatred and the reanlt of hia fury, 

I abandon m j^elf encirel j to joor boming tnmsporta. 

And beliere that, for one death, I owe him a thousand. 

And jet, anuiist a rage so reasonable, 

I love Cinna still more than I hate Angostos, 

And I feel this seething agitation grow cool 

When, to keep pace with it, I most expose my loYer." ' 

ilCm ilia's misgivings are increased by her confidant Fulvia, 
wlio entreats her to pause before she commits herself and her 
lovnr U) HO dangerous an enterprise. "Why," asks Fulvia, 
"why n<'<'d you incur the semblance of ingratitude?" — ^in 
ininwnr U> il^iinilia's plea that her duty to her father's memory 
filinolvfMl \\K\x from the claims which Augustus might have 

' " Itiiimtiontfl d^in d'cme illnstre vengeance, 
I)otit la mort de mon p^re a form^ la naiasance, 
KtifAiitH iiii])^tuenx de mon resaentiment, 
(^un tiin doulfur nt^duite embraaae avengUment, 
VouN pi^tipx Hur mon ftme un trop puissant empire ; 
hui-tiiit 4iii«l(pios moments souffrez que je respire, 
Kt i(U«« J«« (^>llllid^lt», on I'^tat od je suis, 
Kl »»*» »pi«» Jo hiiMiMlo et ce que je ponrauis. 
t^UHud \^ rt^^nlo Augusts au milieu de sa gloire, 
^\ «)Uo \\\\\% rt'pixH'hos k ma triste m^moire. 
«^)Mt> I VII •(% |«iv|«i\> main mon p^rv maasacri 
Vw «u^n»» \m\ j«» lo vwi* fait W premier degr^ ; 
V>««-««««( x\«u« m^ pivii««utt'« \vttip sanglante image 
\ \ y K\\*k^ \\^ WW hAiu«\ cl l>tf<»t de sa rage, 
*»» w ^tv4M,(,Mtuo i\»wtv X v\>* ardent* transports, 
t» » »NM\ ^s»^» mt,> WsNTt^ U« d^'vwir mille morts, 
V^» »«*s,»^s w»wt\s»«. Ni'utK t\irv«r si ju*t«» 
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established over her by his marked and constant favours. 
"Can you not hate without your hate breaking bounds? 
Plenty of others, beside yourself, have not forgotten by what 
cruelties his throne was strengthened." "What !" cries ^EmOia^ 
" shall I hate him without seeking to injure him Y* It is not 
in her nature. She, a weak woman, the favourite of the 
Emperor, even to the eclipse of livia, will dare and do though 
all Bome hold back ; if not with her own hand, then by the 
hand of the man whom love has made her slava Ginna 
comes in as the two are taUdng, eager and sanguine, without 
any of the hesitation felt by his mistress. "As for me," he 
exclaims, " let Heaven be stem or propitious to me, raise me 
to glory, or deliver me over to punishment^ let Eome declare 
for us or against us, if I die to serve thee, aU will be pleasant 
to me." This conversation is interrupted by Evander, the 
freedman of Ginna, who informs his master that Gsesar has 
summoned him, and at the same time Maximus, another of 
the chiefs of the conspiracy. JRmilia exclaims : 

" To send for the chiefs of the enterprise ! 
Both ! at the same time ! You are discovered ! 
Cinna. Let us hope better, for Heaven's sake. 
j^milia. Ah, Ginna ! I lose thee." ^ 

But Augustus has sent for his friends only to teU them 
that the power and glory which he had &o greatly coveted 
begin to pall upon him. He invites their sympathy and 
assistance, insists upon their exercising a greater authority in 
the State, and is set at rest by their flattery. Maximus, left 
alone with Ginna, is on the point of relenting ; but the firm 
resolution of ^Emilia acts through the spirit of her lover, and 

^ EniUie. Mander les chefs de Tentreprise ! 

Tous deux ! en ineme temps t Yoos Stes ddcouyerts ! 
Cinna. Esperons mieuz, de grdce. 
EmUie, Ah, Cinna ! je te perds 1 

Act L ScefM 4. 

VOL. n. H 
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Ciiinft ia more determined than ever to carry out the plot. 
A certain instinctive jealousy between these two men ia skil- 
fully insinuated during this scene ; and the third act reveals 
to U3 that Maxinius also is in love with .^inilia. Ilia freed- 
man Euphoi-buB, discovering the fact, comes straight to the 
point with him, " How does my friendship," sighs Maximus, 
plunge me in extreme wretchedness!" "The remedy," re- 
joins Euphorhus, *' is simple ; act for your own interest 
Break the fatal bond of a scheme which is ruining you : gain 
a mistress by accusing a rival." Maximus is indignant; then 
he listens and considers the advice. Meanwhile Cinna's 
heart begins to fail ; he ia plunged in melancholy at the 
thought of betraying a sovereign who has offered him the 
half of his kingdom ; and it is now the turn of Maximus 
adroitly to confirm his resolution. JEmilia, also, perceiving 
hia weakness, taunts and stings him into renewing his pro- 
mise, and having done so herself for a moment yields — but 
only for a moment. Euphorhus betrays the conspiracy to the 
Emperor, who is overwhelmed by the treachery of his friends. 

" After I had placed my empire in their hands, 
They plot together to roh ma of my life ! 
Maximus hafi seen his error ; he has caused me to be 

warned. 
And displays a heart touched by genuine repentance 
But Cinna 1 
Eupliorhtu. Cinna alone persists in his fury, 

And rebels all the more against your goodness. " ' 

The cunning freedman goes on to tell Augustus that liia 

' Aug, " Apria qu'eutre lean maina j'u remu mon empire. 
Pour m'ftrmcher le jour I'utt ot I'RUtre conspire I 
Mftximc > Tu as faute, i] m'en fait avertir, 
£t montre an coeur toucbi d'lm joate rapeutir i 
Hiui Ciana I 
EigAorit, Cinna aelil dau aa rage a'obatine, 

£t coDtre voa boQtea d'autant pins so mDUoe-" 
Aet IK Sun* 1. 
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master has thrown himself into the Tiber. The Emperor sends 
for Ginna ; and after a grand soliloquy, in which he bitterly 
resolves to die, but first to *' extinguish the torch of life in 
the blood of the ungrateful one," Augustus has an interview 
with his mild-minded consort, Livia, who persuades him to 
pardon the traitors.^ Maximus, suddenly presenting himself 
to Emilia, after the report of his death had reached her, 
declares his passion ; but he is received with disdain, and 
even accused of treachery to Cinna, until he too resolves 
upon deatL 

In the last act Augustus calmly reproaches Cinna, in a 
monologue, perhaps, the finest in French tragedy ; the latter 
braves his sovereign, and demands to be condemned. Whilst 
they are speaking Livia enters with -Emilia and Fulvia ; and 
here is a genuine touch of female jealousy. She exclaims 

" You know not yet all his accomplices : 
Your .^Sknilia is one of them, my lord ; behold her ! 



1)1 



Emilia takes the blame upon herself ; and Augustus 
cries — 

" daughter 1 is this the reward of my favours ? 
JEm, My father's produced the like effect in you. 
Aug, Think with what affection I nourished your youth. 
JEm, He nourished yours with the same tenderness ; 
He was your tutor, and you were his assassin ; 
You have shown me the path to crime. *' ' 

^ Comeille has only sketched Livia in outline. She does not appear until 
the end of the fourth act, and her part was commonly omitted on the stage — 
at all events in the later representations of the play. 

> ** Yous ne connaissez pas encor tous les complices ; 

Yotre Emilie en est, seigneur, et la voici. " 
' '* Aug, ma fille ! est-ce Ik le prix de mes bienfaits ? * 

Em, Ceuz de mon p^re en vous firent memes effets. 
Aug, Songe avec quel amour j'^levai ta jeunesse 
Em, II ^leva la vdtre avec meme tendresse ; 
II fut Yotre tuteur, et vous son assassin ; 
£t yous m'ayez au crime enseign^ lo chemin.'' 

Act V, Scene 2. 
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Livia thereupon preaches the doctrine of the inviolability 
of the life of monarchs, no matter how they have obtained 
the throne, and no matter what they do or have done. 
Then Maximus enters, and confesses the part which he has 
played ; the Emperor is again overwhelmed ; but the triple 
blow to his confidence has the effect of softening his heart ; 
and he forgives the conspirators. 

Such is Cinna ; with the minimvm of action and variety, 
but with infinite simplicity, strength of delineation, gravity, 
and eloquence. It is the most strictly classical, and at the 
same time the most poetical of Corneille's playa ; it does not 
conceal the difficulty which he felt in restricting his Muse to 
the classical groove, but it displays the power of his genius 
in overcoming the difficulty. Dryden calls it " the very best 
of Corneille's," and says : " Had it been possible for 
Aristotle to have seen the Cinna, I am confident he would 
have altered Ms opinion, and concluded that a simple cliange 
of will might be managed with so much judgment, as to 
render it the most agreeable, as well as the most surprising 
part of the whole fable. " 

Pdyeude, represented in 1640, is a Christian tragedy, full 
of pathetic tenderness and subhme thoughts. The heroine 
sacrificing even her love to her belief, and Severus, the heroic 
soldier and the generous rival, will interest the student at all 
times, though we must admit that as an acting piece it seems 
rather monotonoua In the two following ye^rs he pro- 
duced Pompct/. and The Liar, a comedy, freely followed from 
the Spanish. In the first-mentioned tragedy the style is often 
tuigid, though the character of Cornelia is depicted in a 
mastSrly manner ; the comedy is natural in tone, couversa- 

' InthcqusllcdedicatorytoZinw Triimifhant, Dryden's Lut pU}'. Kcklm 
allude* to Augustus, lii Cinna, chnuging his iutcnliou of puiiisliing the too- 
tpinc;. Kiid Gndovnun to ricuM b; it the plot of liis own pixy, where Vin- 
nioud, king ar Arrvgon, iuddenly chnngca hii t«iDper and reaotatioii. Mid 
puvluni Alphonso, whu hai given hiniiieir volunlAiily np to him. 
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tional, and contains some fine character-sketches ; above all, 
those of the hero Dorante and his father Gt^ronte A Sequel 
to the Liar, also imitated from the Spanish, which was 
brought out a year later, met with Uttle success, and de- 
servedly so ; but Comeille took his revenge with Bodojune, 
of which the fifth act struck terror in the heart of the spec- 
tators. Then came ThSodore (1645), another Christian 
tragedy, in which a young girl has to choose between being 
dishonoured or becoming an apostate, and which was wholly 
unsuccessful Two years later he gave ff&aclius, and was at 
last elected a member of the Academy, after having seen 
twice some insignificant literary man preferred to him. Don 
Sancho of Arragon, a heroic comedy; Andromeda, a grand 
piece with machinery, which was acted forty-five times, a 
very wonderful success for these days, and Kicomedes, fol- 
lowed in succession, but did not add to the fame of their 
author. PertharUe, acted in 1653, was a complete failure, and 
in his preface to that tragedy Comeille declared openly that he 
abandoned the stage, and that '' he perceived he had become 
too old " — he was forty-seven years of age — " to be still the 
fashion." But^ listening to the advice of Fouquet, he pro- 
duced again, six years afterwards, CEdipus, a wretched tragedy, 
though it met with some success ; and then, following one 
another, the Golden Fleece; Sertorius, in which the hero is 
well delineated ; Sophonisba; OtJio, in which Galba and Otho 
are energetically depicted after Tacitus ; AgesUaus ; AttUa ; 
TUu8 and Berenice, a subject which Eacine also treated ; 
Psyche, a comedy-ballet, in collaboration with Moliere and 
Quinault ; Pulcheria; and finally, after a dramatic career of 
forty-five years, and after having produced thirty-two plays, 
his last tragedy, Surena (1675). Let us give the final lines 
of this play. Surena has been murdered, and his sister 
Palmis addresses the following words to Eurydice, a Partliian 
princess, who has been loved by her brother : — 
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" And you, Madam, whose useless love, 
And intrepid pride appears yet tranquO, 
You who, full of affection for him, without determining 

anything. 
Have only loved him to assassinate him, 
Go, and look at the ending of euch a lovo, 
Go and gather the fruit of it, and enjoy it« advantages. 
What ! You are the cause of his loss, and you do not weep. 
Evrj/dice (ilalis hereelf). No, I do not weep, madam ; but 
I die." ' 

■With this sublime saying this great poet closes liis poetic 
struggle, and leaves bis fame to the judgment of posterity. 

In order to arrive at a just idea of the theatre of Corneille 
one ought to read also his Prefaces, and his three discourses 
On th« Utiliiy and the Facts of Ihamatic Foetry, On Tragedy, 
and On the Three Unities, in which the depth of his studies, 
as well as his theories, are fully developed. 

It is melancholy to have to state that the last days of 
Corneille were saddened by domestic troubles, by penury 
nohly home, and above all by a painful consciousness of the 
decline of his genius, the greatest burden which God can 
lay upon the already overtasked brain of an aged literary 
man, of whom the eminent ones appear doomed in all coun- 
tries to be more or less admired by posterity, and more or 
less attacked by contemporaries ; whose common lot it 
seems to be to have monuments erected after their death 
with the very stones which they received when they asked 
for bread. 



ir tranqllille, 



' Palmil. " £t vons, niadiiiDe, et vous, dont \\ 
Dont I'intrepido orguei] p«j«lt cue 
Voas qui, brfllant pmr lui, mn« t 
Nb l'«yB* t*nt firai qne ponr I'bi 
Allez d'un tel unour, allcz voir tout I'ouTragF, 
En recueillir le fruit, en goliter I'avBiiUgp, 
Qnai t TDD8 cntliez ta pcrte et a'avez point de pleu 
Surydiot. Nod, ja ne pleaie point, nudnme ; musje itieurE. 
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Nearly all students of literature, of every nation, Iiave 
agreed in extolling Gomeille as the greatest classical poet 
of France, and it may seem superfluous in me to add even 
the smallest tribute to the perennial eulogies bestowed upon 
him. But when a nation erects a statue in Iionour of one 
of its great intellects, no contribution, however small, is 
disdained. Every worker in the fields of belles-lettres has 
thus a right to bestow liis obolus of honest admiration uj^on 
the poet who has sung of noble deeds in noble language. 

When we have read one of the best tragedies of Corneille 
— and I admit at onco that they are very unequal — we rise 
firom its perusal better than we were before, with an 
intense reverence for these more than human heroes or 
heroines whose adventures we have followed. They are sui)er- 
hnmanly brave, generous, lofty in words and action, and the 
atmosphere they move in becomes purer and better, because 
they dwell there. They have no mortal weaknesses, or if 
they show them it is on a much grander scale than ordinary 
human beings ; their virtues are enhanced by the vices and 
follies of the tyrants, the wicked and sometimes .ridiculous 
personages who serve as their foil. All the characters, indeed, 
are so completely concrete in their actions, so monoto- 
nously virtuous or vicious, so argumentative, that they seem 
not to possess many passions, but only one ; and whether as 
fathers or lovers, friends or enemies, tyrants or champions, we 
admire them, respect them, but admit that they sometimes 
weary us. And this is not to be wondered at ; for we are 
accustomed to meet in the circle in which we move comi)lex 
men and women, gifted with many virtues, having not a few 
vices, and animated by various passions, of which one may 
now and then predominate, but which generally work harmoni- 
ously together, and do not obtrude themselves offensively. 
Shakspeare is perhaps the best delineator of liumanity, 
considered from this point of view. But Comeille*s characters 
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are ever grandiloquent, move always on stilts, are often too 
refined, and not seldom over-emphatic in the expi-ession of 
their love or hatred. Hence we feel constrained when in their 
company ; they are wanting in something ; they are too com- 
pletely good, had, or heroic, they are quite different from us ; 
they are perhaps too much above us. What are our petty 
moving springs, our huckstering ambition, in comparison with 
their motives t Their principles are not ours, their very lan- 
guage differs, their nohle actions tacitly reprove our daily mode 
of living. It is all very well to sneer at such tragedies, to say 
that it would bo very uncomfortable to live with such emi- 
nently virtuoiia and dignified men ; hut granted all this, and 
yet the fact remains that we feel all the better and more moral 
after the perusal of Corneille. We rise with a momentary 
desire to imitate, if possible, such pure ideals. We go on 
with our everyday life, mayhap not much the better, yet 
certainly not much the worse, aft«r reading one of Corueille'a 
tragedies ; thanking God in our innermost heart, if we have 
any manliness left in us, that there were men in this world 
who created such genuine and high-minded charact#.i-3. which 
have no prototypes in real life, but are grand exemplars for 
many ages, to be respectfully admired as long as there exist 
people wise enough to reverence imaginative and unapproach- 
able creations. Men, as a general rale, love variety and 
emotion ; but if it be the highest aim of poetry to ennoble 
and strengthen the mind, and not to deprave or torture it, 
then Corneille is one of the few grand poets with which this 
world lias been blessed. 

Thomas Corneille,' hia brother, who was nineteen years 
younger than Pierre, was also a laborious dramatist, hut is a 
proof that the old Latin saying. Labor vincit omnia, is not 
always true, for though he lalwured hard, he could not over- 
come his want of talent. He married the sister of his bro- 
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thei's wife, lived with his brother, and wrote the same num- 
ber of dramatic pieces ; yet only his Count of Essex, and per- 
haps the Fedin de Pierre — ^which he versified after Moli^re's 
Ikm Juan — are known to posterity. He was an excellent 
brother, bnt not at all a first-rate dramatist. 
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CHAPTER V. 



§ 1. A Satirist of the Later Renaissance. 



In an age endowed with literary activity, when creations 
abound and ideas overflow the nairow limits of human exist- 
ence, it must always happen that certain individuals who have 
lived all their lives in the midst of the great current of intel- 
lectual history, dying at last in a ripe old age, appear to have 
belonged especially to more than one generation, and to lay 
claim to a share in more than one distant epoch. Such a man 
was Etienne Pasquier,' whose lifetime corresponded at one 
point or another with the prime of such historians as Calvin, 
de Beza, Agrippa d'Auhign<5, de I'Hdpital, Montluc, de 
Lanoue, and Brant6me, We have made acquaintance also 
with many of the historians and pamphleteers who entered 
most deeply into the religious controversies of the sixteenth 
century, contributing to the history or giving expression to 
the hittemesa of the League and its opponents. Let us now 
direct our attention to a prominent figure in the literary 
annals of the later Renaissance — to a man who has been, if 
not neglected, still appreciated only in a partial and incom- 
plete manner, hut who is nevertheless a many-sided and far- 
reaching literarj- creator, well worthy of being crowned with 
a higher and more enduring recognition. A poet^ an liisto- 
rian, a writer of letters, a satinet of much power and incisive- 

■ S» Tol. i. book fii. eh. a, pogo 31E. 
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ness, Th&dore Agrippa d'Aubign^ ^ is indispensable to a due 
uiiderstanding of the historical and literary epoch with the 
spirit whereof his works are so thoroughly imbued. His 
father, when he was only eleven years old, showed him 
the remains of some slaughtered Protestants at Amboise, 
and told him " to act as he had done, and not to be sparing 
of his life in order to avenge these chiefs so full of honour ;'* 
and that if he did not act so a parent's curse should cling to 
him A zealous Protestant, a counsellor of state, a soldier ; 
remarkable for high moral and personal courage, for prudence 
and directness of speech, for consist<5ncy and incorruptibility 
— at all events political incorruptibility — amidst a court so 
noted for corruption and double dealing as was that of the 
later Valois, he retained to the end of his life tlie respect 
both of friends and of foes — of the former, because they knew 
him at his best ; of the latter, no doubt because they knew 
him at his worst, as one of the hardest hitters in the warfare 
of satire, who rarely spared an enemy, and who never struck 
without wounding. To Henry IV., during tlie earlier years 
of his reign, he gave such assistance as the king had received 
from no other literary ally save the WTiters of the Satire 
Minijppde. Of the religious wars themselves he wrote as he 
fought, sternly, with a high sense of duty and a bitter parti- 
sanship, as eager and twice as trenchant as that of Montluc 
and de Lanoue. When the wars were over and the Protest- 
ant king was firmly seated on the throne, he could not relax, 
like most of his contemporaries, but kept his bow ever bent, 
and his arrow ever drawn to the head. Even before the 
monarch himself, whom he loved and served, just as he had 
despised and satirised his predecessors, he would not play 
the courtier, nor sacrifice his truth and self-respect to his 

^ 1550-1630. He was the grandfather of Madame de Maintenon ; the 
progenitor of a distingaished family, whereof Merle D'Aubigne, iu the present 
centarVy waa a worthy representative. 
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desire to please. Austere, almost morose, to his king as to 
the weakest of his friends, he steadily refused to flatter and 
cringe amidst the crowd of sycophants whom the rising for- 
tunes of the conqueror of Ivry had attracted to his aide. The 
faithfid counsellor clung to Ma master even after his apostasy ; 
perhaps recognising the almost irresistible force of the con- 
straint which made Hemy abjure the reformed religion, but 
at the same time scorning with infinite bitterness the unscru- 
pulous ser^Tlity of the Protestants who changed their religion 
like their court dress. Henry himself did not escape the lash 
of Ills subject's tongue. When Chitel made his unsuccessful 
attempt on the king's life, d'Aubigne said to the latter : 
"God has smitten you on the lip for having denied him with 
the lip ; he will smite you to the lieart when you have 
denied him with the heart." Twenty years after the battle 
of Ivry, the prophecy wag to be fulfilled by the knife of 
Ravaillac. 

His exasperation against the renegades, and against the 
proselytisers, Duperron,' d'Ossat, and their friends, inspired 
one of the beat of his controversial satires, the Confession of 
Sancy. Sancy, the colonel of the Swiss guard, was one 
of the apostates who chose to identify their faith with that 
of the king, but the scope of the diatribe is sufficiently 
wide to include other victims of the same character, witli 
simple compromisers like Sully and Hurault, favourites 
of the former king like d'Epemon, and of the reigning 
king, like Bellegarde. The satire, as we now have it, 
is a composite work, which seems to liave accumulated 



■ Dap«rn>ii vu the priucipcl Kgeot in the conremoD of Bvarr IV., uid 
it inn he who managed the recoDciliation with thi* IIolj Svn, Hn vu k- 
wanled "ith > cardinal's hat, which, doubtleu, irout Eiu- towardi rendering 
hiiu callnui to the stingiDg inTectJTea of d'Anbigni, and to each popnUr 
|jun[>ooni lU the Latin doggrel, which began in this fashion — 

" Franci tos qaotquot eatis ; Et digito du Peminem 

Aoditc me si potestis, latum monatrate lenoneiu. " 
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during the i)eriod from 1599 to 1606, ending with an account 
of certain miiacnlons conversions by Mathurine, a fair ally of 
the Cardinal's. It is indeed something more tlian a satire, 
dealing freely with religious dogmas, with grace and good 
workSy with transubstantiation and image-worshij), aiming as 
mach at controverting as at scarifying tlic prosclytisers. 
Sancy has been taken in hand by Duperron, who knew how 
to make a religious conversion chime in with tlie temper of 
a worldling and a courtier ; and he has his lesson well by 
heart He firmly believes in grace — for it is the instinct of 
his heart to rely upon the grace of the king ; in works — for 
" it is by good and laudable works that so many j^eople have 
earned a place in the paradise of France." As for transub- 
gtarUiation, the miracle is easy of belief, for is not the country 
full of examples ? " The sweat of a wretched labourer changes 
into the fat of a prosperous partisan or treasurer. The mar- 
row of the fingers of a Gascon vine-dresser, who rejoices the 
heart of all, fills the stomach of a parasite. . . . The blood of 
a soldier, lost in driving d'Epemon from Provence, is turned 
into hypocras. As for the host of the Eose of Blois, we see 
him converted in these days into M. de Bussy-Guibert. . . . 
The taxes of France have transubstantiated tlie labourer's 
fields into grass patches, the vineyards into waste lands, the 
labourers into beggars, the soldiers into thieves, with little 
of the miraculous, serfs into gentlemen, servants into 
masters, masters into servants." 

There was not much reticence or discrimination in the 
satirical mood of d'Aubigne when once fairly roused ; he 
struck about him, sparing none, and more easily moved to 
indignation than to pity. Nothing could be more savage than 
some of his brochures ; the fiercest of all, if it is rightly 
attributed to him, is the Divorce Satirique, in which lie puts 
into the mouth of Henry a bitter reproach against his disso- 
lute queen. Marguerite, which prepared the way for an actual 
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divorce.' Tlie king's second wife, Mary de Medici, showed 
no particular gratitude to her liusband's trusted couiisellor ; 
for during the long regency after Henry's death d'Aubignfe 
was an exile from court, and he took his revenge by writing 
the Advaitiires of the Baron de Fa^nxsU? The hero of this 
satirical romance is a Gascon courtier, the burlesque type of 
the hollow and ostentatious court, the Favx-seuiilant of the 
seventeenth century. 

The greatest of d'Aubigm^'a satires, as great and powerful 
in its way as the satires of Eabelais, and that ou which his 
fame has chieSy hung, was a poem commenced as early as 
1577. So trenchant, indeed, did the author conceive it to be 
that he abstained from publishing it until he was an old man, 
when the events out of which it immediately arose had become 
matters of history, and when the lessons which it taught ap- 
peared rather as a natural outcome of a literary essay than as 
the violent blows of a controversialist. Infinitely superior to 
Eonsard, the Tragiqucs may yet not unfairly be attributed to 
Eonsard'a school, although the work was to the Misires du 
Temps of the master much what the Satire M^nippie was to an 
average Huguenot diatribe. It was in the Tragiques that 
d'Aubigne exemplified the intensity of his acute literary genius, 
the bitterness of Ids consuming hatred for corruption in high 
places. The spirit of Juvenal, or, better, the spirit of the 
Hebrew prophets in face of the old-world tyrannies, is matched 

' Henry IV. waa really as dissoloto as Harguerito. TheJrnouri iJuCmnd 
Alexandre tvU some strange storiva about tlie king aud hia royal amoiin. 

* From tlie Greek fMlnrtai, to seem. The late M. P. U^rimee, ■ lite- 
rary roan aud a' aenator, attacking d'Anbtgn^ in his prrfaoo tu the Avenlvra 
du Banm de lixMiU, ealU him "agnunblcr ... do doubt wantiog the necra- 
tatj qualities for the eiereise of authority. ■ . naturally Htuppinh, quarrelaome 
and jeering, never being able to ktep baek a boH-mol, . . a biting poet, ■ 
doDgerons awardaman, a theologian full of quotationa ; one did not know how 
to take him : in beginning with bim one could only gain an epigram or ■ 
aword alroke, aomctimea both. Thus, feared by eTerj one, ealeemed by aoine, 
he had ri-ry few friends, and I do not know if he loved any one." I 
doubt if d'Aubignf'a character could be undentood by H 
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and surpassed by the overwhelming indignation of this colossal 
censor of the sixteenth centar\% to whom the last of the house 
of Yalois was at once the Ahab and the Heliogabalus of un- 
happy France. Never was the adage, /aci/ huUgnatio vtrsum, 
better illustrated than in this case ; never were the circum- 
stances and the man more aptly disposed for the evolution of 
a bitter and brilliant invective. It was whilst he lay on a sick- 
bed at Castel-Jaloux/ slowly recovering from the wounds 
which he had received in attacking "the enemies of the 
Lord," that d'Aubignd conceived and began to work out his 
satire, dictating to his friend, the judge of the district, the 
first burning couplets which he imagined were to be his last 
testament of reproach. He had seen " the dying face of the 
captive Church ; " he had seen the blood and the anguish of 
his country, and his wrath bursts out in a torrent against 
those who had imbrued their hands in her blood : — 

" desolate France ! bloodthirsty earth ! 
(Not earth, but ashes ! ) O mother, if it be the act of a mother 
To betray her infants by the delights of her bosom, 
And, when they are murdered, to grasp them with her hand ; 
Thou givest them their life, and beneath thy breast 
The bloody quarrel of the headstrong brood is excited.' 



1) B 



* The seat of the Lords d*Albret, where d*Aubign^ commanded a smaU 
faroe for sereral years. It was his friend Jeanne d'Albret who wrote to her 
son Henry lY., fascinated by the charms of Marguerite de Yalois : *' Je desire 
que Tons voos retiriez de cette corruption. " 

* " O France d^lee, terre sanguinaire ! 

(Non pas terre mais cendre !) mfere, si cVflt mfere, 
Que trahir ses enfants aux douceurs de son sein, 
Et, quand on les meurtrit, les serrer de sa main : 
Tu lenr donnes la vie, ct, dessous ta mamelle, 
S*^meut des obstines la sanglante querelle. 

. . . Yous avez, felons, ensanglante 
Le sein qui vous nourrit ct qui vous a porte : 
Or, yivez de venin, sanglante geniture ; 
Je n'ai plus que du sang pour vostre nourriture. " 

Le8 Tragiques, bk. i. ; Misses, 
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And tlie mother herself torus round upon her children ; 

" Felons, you have steeped in blood 
The bosom which nursed and bore you ; 
Feed then on poison, sanguinary generation ; 
I have nought left but blood wherewith to nourish you." 

A terrible picture of the times b that which d'AubignS 
draws, not by implication, but in burning words ; not in mere 
satire, but with overflowing indignation. He says : — 
" Our resting-places are foreign lands ; 
The inland towns are become frontier towns ; 
The village is on its defence, and our very houses 
Are as a rule garrisons and prisons. 
The honest burgher, model of his town, 
Sees his wife and daughter outraged before his eyes, 
And falls under the insolent and merciless hand 
Which, a while ago, was held out to beg for bread. . . . 
The hundred-years old peasant, whose hoary head 
Has become covered with snow aa he followed his plough, 
Sees galloping from afar the blustering musketeer, 
Who with rude hand, mad with hunger and rage. 
Plucks out tlie grey hair which is the old man's piide, 
Because he has found nothing ta plunder in the village." ' 

Les Tragiques, as finally completed, is divided into eeven 
books, wliereof the first is devot«d to a description of the 

' " LeB places de repos sont places £trang6res ; 
Lcs vill«8 du milica aont lea villeB Irontiirea : 
Le villtige se garde, vt uos propraa muigonji 
Nous BODt 1o plus louri'nt g&miions et pruonB. 
L'honontble bourgeois, I'exeiDpIe de u ville, 
Sonffre dcvant aes yeaz outnigcr femme et fille, 
Et tombe, «aiiB merci, sous rinioleiite main 
Qui t'^tendait nagiiferc ii mebdict du pain. . . . 
Le payaan de cent ua, dont la \tUi cheoiie 
S'ot couverte de oeige en suivant sa charrue. 
Toil galoper do loin Tnrgoulet ora^ux, 
Qui d'une rude main arrachi lea cheveux, 
L'baDneur du Tii^illaRl blanc, mQ de faim et de rage 
Pour n'avoir pu truurer quo pitler au rillage." 
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miseries under which France was groaning ; the second, best 
known and perhaps most exclusively satirical, draws the por- 
traits of the House of Valois, concerning whom the author 
says " that the steel of his verse shall engrave their histoiy in 
the presence of the universa" The third book attacks the 
Parliaments and judges, whose severity was reserved for the 
adherents of the reformed faith, and under an allegorical form 
it scarifies many a vice, many an individual, with irresistible 
force.^ The fourth book, which has been called the French 
Protestants' martyrology, describes the butcheries of the 
Huguenots, and is a song of lamentation, and a prophecy of 
victory for the victims. The fifth book takes us to heaven, 
where God, his court, and Satan are brought together, and 
Satan records his triumphs on earth. In the sixth book the 
author cries aloud for vengeance : — " Come, just avengers, let 
all the earth come to these French Cains, to demand, in an 
immortal war, vengeance for the blood of their slaughtered 
brethren." The seventh book announces the judgment which 
God will administer upon the persecutors of his saints : — " Ye 
cities,^ drunk with blood, and still wanting more, who thirst 
for blood and with blood are intoxicated, ye shall feel the 
terrible hand of God ; your land shall be iron, and your 
heaven brass." One may a2)preciate, what tlie limits of our 
work will not permit us to show more at length, the biting 
ferocity and the rude strength of d'Aubigne's satire. 

* Take, for example, the following picture of Ignorance, drawn, doubtless, 
from its living impersonations : — 

" Ses i)etits yeux cbamus sourcillent sans repos, 
Sa grand' bouche demeure ouvcrte a tout propos ; 
Elle n*a sentiment de pitie ni misere : 
Toute cause lui est indilFerente et claire. 
Son livre est le comnuin, sa loi ce qui lui plait, 
Elle dit ltd tdciriy puis deniande que c'est" 

* ** Cites ivres de sang et encore altcrees, 
Qui avez soif de sang et de sang cnivrees, 
Vous sentirez de Dieu rq»ouvantable main ; 
Vos terres seront for et votre ciel d'airaiu. " 
VOL. n. I 
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In his Universal History, and in his Memoirs, properly 
called Savied, ses en/anls, d'Aubigne was calmer, more impar- 
tial, not to say more dignified, than in his controversial poems 
and pamphlets. His prose style is full of vigour, the product 
of a lofty and earnest spirit, the studied work of one who 
looks to be read by succeeding generations. He had formed 
his mode of litei-ary expression upon the grandest models of 
ancient times. No writer of the sixteenth century more fre- 
quently reminds us of the Latin poets and historians. An 
hour's turning of the pages brings to our memory a line or 
sentence from Horace, Virgil, Juvenal, and Livy. His letters 
(whereof a lai^e proportion were first given to the world as 
recently as 1873)' are penetrated by the same refined tone, 
and breathe the perferviduin irigcjiium of a noble enthusiast. 
Enthusiast he was, more or less, in ever)'tliing which he 
touched, with sufficient moral courage to support the position 
which his taste or principles led him to take up. Beibre we 
pass on let us observe him in another mood, as a virtuoso, 
stoutly maintaining his opinion against the friendly strictures 
of de Lanoue,' to whom he addresses a letter which begins as 
follows : — 

"Sir — I cannot forget that, being at Paris, and returning 
with you from au excellent concert of a guitar, twelve viols, four 
spinets, four lutes, two pandores and two theorbos, as I was about 
to depart enraptured you invited me to come and to let me 
listen to something else, if I would enter your house ; and that 
you would tuke tben la Plauche, your valet, and your footman, 
and that it would be a marvel compared with what we bad 
heard. You and M. de Constans always reproach me for loving 

' Df M. M. Engine Ruaumc pjid de CaasBiule. 

* ThU Xeiitt WW, III my opininn, not addrened to the colibrstfd Protutaiit 
cnmmander, who wna nlraut twunty jetn older thtn d'Anbigixi, and who wu 
dIrd the author of twuiitjr'iix JHtaran polUiqua it miHtaint about the dril 
vara, the cduMtion at tiie nahility, military toctiu, etc. ; but to hi* Mn 
Odet de Lsnona, lord de T^lignj, himKlT a poet, and of nearly the tame age 
as d'Aubignd. 
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a loud noise, and for not sufficiently understanding the composi- 
tion of music to relish a trio or duo after a piece of six or seven 
instruments. It is in vain for me to tell you that I am delighted 
with a simple vocal trio, admiring the art of the composer ; and 
this is a pleasure of the mind. I confess that I greatly love to 
feed the senses when there is the same mental pleasure in it' 



>» 1 



D'Aubign^, after having been married for a second time 
about ten years, died at Geneva, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, in exila He was then nearly eighty years old, and it 
is said that on his deathbed he faintly muttered, '' The happy 
day has come • . . glory be to God ; let us delight in it." So 
died a man who would not change his convictions, even to 
please a king, and that king his friend ; who, iu his youth, 
sacrificed all his prospects of love and ambition rather than 
commit a base action ; and who, during his long and arduous 
career, never belied his character as an honest man, and as a 
steady but sincere Calvinist Tliough stem to himself, his 
friends, and his enemies, he felt deeply. When he discovered 
that his son Constant was steeped in vices, and had become 
a spy and a traitor, he tore him from his heart and cursed 
him ; when he lost his first wife, Suzanne de Lezai, the blow 
stunned him for nearly three years, and his lamentations are 
even now painful to read. In his History, as well as in his 
Memoirs, proofs of deep feeling abound, and after having 
read them, we come to the conclusion that men like d'Aubign^ 
were scarce in his time, and are not plentiful even now. 



§ 2. Courtier-Historians. 

D'Aubigne, as we have seen, was pleased by few men and 
with few things in his age, and his works are distinguished by 
a strong propensity to censure. It was a literaiy tone which 

* Oeiivres computes de Theodore Agrippa d'Aubign^, ed. by M. M. R^ome 
and de Caoasade, voL i. p. 465. 
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harmonised only too well with the epoch in which he lived ; 
and the role was played by more than two or three of the best 
amongst his contemporaries. But to different eyes the a 



object conveys different impress! 
diarists, and writers of 
though they agree in representi 



ions ; and the many historians, 
rs in the sixteenth century, 
ing their age as one of sangui- 



nary strife and great corruption, vaiy much in the spu-it with 
which they treat of passing events, and in the lessons or the 
entertainment which they extract from them. Pierre de Bour- 
deille, lord of Brantome,' is, like d'Anbigne, a censor ; but, un- 
like d'Aubign^, he was not a moral censor, though ho admires 
the character, as is evident in the eulogy which he passes upon 
de I'H&pital' Very wide, however, was the distinction be- 
tween these two serious and venerable men and the light- 
hearted, light-tongued biographer and scaudahnonger who 
has given us such a piquant account of the men and women 
of his generation. ErantSme was as much shocked as any of 
his contemporaries at the corruption of the times ; but it was 
with the " Fie, for shame ! " of a man who sees to the end 
the scandal which he reprobates, and subsequently relates it 
to his friends with an air of mystery and a conscientious 
minuteness. 

Pierre de Bourdeille was brought up at the court of Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, sister of Francis the First ; and it waa 
from her nephew, Heniy II., that he received the rich abbey 
of Brantfime : a gift wliich constituted him to the end of his 
life rather a courtier than an abb^. He farmed out his 
religious duties, and travelled much ; both in the wake of the 
court of the Valois, and beyond the seas. He went, as he 
t4.4Is us himself, " into Italy, into Scotland by sea, and through 
France by land;" and he delights in letting us know the 

' iS37-ien. 

* " Tliat iDBu was a Hccond Cb1« the Censor, and knew vur; wcU how to 
cen»nro nnd potTPct the porrupt world. He thoronghly looked Uio pwt, with 
hu long white bcwd, Ui pale face, hia giare mieu." 
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iavour with which the great people everywhere received him. 
Of the women especially, even if they were his hosts, even if 
it were the Queen of England herself, he has something to 
tell which redounds rather to his own renown than to their 
credit Not that he sees the real effect of his words, or 
suspects that his very praise is compromising. He can say 
nothing but what is favourable of Catherine de Medici, of 
Marguerite of Yalois, of Mary Stuart He was one of Mary's 
companions in her flight from France to Scotland, and ever 
afterwards he can remember her only as a martyr and a 
victim of cruelty, on whom the world had lavished " lies and 
abuse.** The description of the voyage has been often quoted ; 
but we may find excuse for transferring one passage of it 
direct from Brantdme's pages. 

^ Just as she was making up her mind to leave the harbour, 
and as the oars were on the point of being set to work, she saw a 
ship put out to sea, and sink and perish before her eyes, and the 
greater part of the sailors drowned. . . . And seeing this, she at 
once exclaimed : 'Ah, God ! what an omen for a voyage is this 1' 
And the boat having left the harbour, and a slight wind having 
arisen, they took to the sails, and the oarsmen rested. She could 
think of nothing else to do but lean with her arms upon the stem 
of the vessel, beside the helm, and melt into a great fit of weep- 
ing, stedfastly casting her lovely eyes upon the harbour, and the 
town which she had quitted, ever and anon uttering these sad 
words : 'Adieu, France ! Adieu, France ! * — repeating them from 
time to time. And this mournful fit lasted nearly five hours, 
until night came on, and they asked her if she would not tear 
herself away, and take something to eat Then, weeping more 
than ever, she said : ' Now at last, then, dear France, I lose you 
for ever from my sight, for the dark night is jealous of my 
pleasure in beholding you as long as I could, and draws a black 
veil before my eyes, to deprive me of such a joy. Adieu, then, 
dear France ; I shall see you never more.' '* ^ 

'^Vitdea Dames Illustres. His other principal works are entitled Hoinmcs 
lUuttret, CapUaines strangers, Dames gakmteSf and Duels. 
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Pathetic passages such as this, and passages of graphic 
and salacious descriptions, which we have not courage to 
quote, are the most characteristic of the wi-itings of Bran- 
tfime. Clear, candid, prolix, loose, and slipshod in style, he 
is less of a literary model than of a suggestive and entertain- 
ing painter of social habits and characters, A historian and 
a satirist, he is so rather in spite of himself than in accord- 
ance with rule. He is the Grammont and the Pepya of his 
age, who, if he could have kept his eyes upon its best rather 
than upon its worst features, might possibly have been its 
Plutarch. 

Amongst the graver, and at the same time more common- 
place and less readable contemporaries of d'AubiguiJ and 
Brantome, who wrote the history of their generation and the 
memoirs of its prominent men, Philippe de Slornay,' lord du 
Plessis-Marly, deserves a distinguished place, A diplomatist, 
a soldier, and a commentator, his writings have had a decided 
value ill the eyes of all subsequent historians as those of 
a man who played no inconsiderable part in the events 
of the civil and religious wars of France.^ More replete, 
more familiar, more communicative of the secret history of 
the ^ are the memoirs of Pierre de I'Estoile,^ a Parisian 
bourgeois, to whom no scrap of gossip came amias, and who 
has left us the small-talk of his day, set down as carefully as 
though it were the state papers upon which the history of the 
country was to be shaped. His Journal of Hairy III. and 
Henry IV. is charged with petty details of the most everyday 
life ; and yet hardly any writer of the same epoch sup- 
plies us with so much minutely accurate material towards a 
full appreciation of the character of the times. His Manifesto 
of the Ladies of Die Court attains to a higher literary standard, 

' 1540.1823. 
' Stimoiret dr. Mvairc Philippa de iloraay, wHjrnnfr du Plant-Marti, tie, 
or whii'h lh« liret and Kcond volume Bpp<-ared at La Forest in 1631 and IS3K, 
lbs third and fourth at AraiterdAiD iu 16S2. ■ ISlfl-ltSlI. 
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and is more nearly a genuine satire than a history ; though, 
in point of fact^ it is neither. The annals of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century could not be so much as undertaken 
without the assistance of TEstoile ; and yet he is no more, in 
himself, an annalist of his own genemtion than a stack of new- 
made bricks is a finished house. 

The end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century embraced several writers of greatly superior 
historical instinct to that of TEstoile, and of a capacity and 
breadth at least equal to those of de Momay. Tlie Letters of 
Cardinal d'Ossat,^ who must be coupled with Duperron as 
having contributed to bring about the conversion of Henry 
rV., and the Ncgociatityiis of Jeannin,^ have been described by 
a recent writer* as the two classics of diplomatists and poli- 
ticians in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; whilst 
Lord Chesterfield recommends the first work to his son as the 
most fit to prepare him for public business.'* The praise is 
scarcely exaggerated ; and in fact d'Ossat may claim much of 
the credit of having sharpened and polished the keen point of 
that supple and well-tempered style which was for centuries, 
and is to a large extent even in the present day, the diplo- 
matic instrument of the courts of Europe. 

Armand d'Ossat began his public life as secretary to Paul 
de Foix, ambassador of France at the Court of Sixtus V. ; and 
most of the letters in which he communicated to his royal 
master the ideas and wishes of the Pope during so many 
delicate negotiations, were drawn up — it is said — by the young 
diplomatist. So serviceable was d'Ossat, and so skilful in 
his conduct of afiairs, that Henry IV. eagerly availed himself 
of his services, and kept him in an unofficial capacity at 
Borne during the sojourn of successive representatives of 

1 1586-1604. a 1540-1C22. 

* Poirson, Histoire de Ilenri 1 Tl, vol. iL p. 497. 
* Letter of the 20th of July, 1747. 
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France at the aacred College, and until his reconciliation with 
the Holy See was finally completed by Duperron. " When 
Duperron arrived," says M, Henri Martin,' on the 12th of 
July 1595, he found the business well advanced by d'Ossat 
... On the 30th of July du Perron and d'Ossat presented 
the king's petition to the Holy Father." D'Ossat himself 
gives us the words of this petition, doubtless the product of 
his own pen ; wherein Henry prayed Clement VIII. to 
sanction the absolution already accorded him by the French 
prelates, and sought from the Pope " his sovereign absolution 
from the censures incurred by him and declared against him 
in respect of his past errors, for the greater safety and repose 
of his soul, and for the good of his whole kingdom, and for 
the reconciliation and reunion of the said kingdom with the 
Holy See." And when the absolution of the Pope had been 
finally accorded by the Sacred College, and the time arrived 
for its declaration, " the choristers intoned the Misertrt ; at 
each verse the Pope, with a small whip, smote alternately Du- 
perron and d'Ossat, kneeling at liis feet; then the Holy 
Father rose, repeated the formula of absolution with his 
own mouth, and declared that he received Henry into the 
pale of the Church, naming him King of France and most 
Christian."* 

Tliat little whip was worth a bishopric to d'Ossat, who, it 
is asserted, recoiled from the humiliation inflicted on him 
vicariously for his royal master. He afterwards became a 

■ EuMn dt nvmu, tuL x., ni oaa. 1696. 

■ £««n« di •tOtmt, vol. L {k 4«S, cd. d'AmstFrdus, ITOS. 

* It birdlj pertain* to oar ikiHcli ot tho litnwy hiitory of Tnuot \» 
point oQt that tbcn wu me wlto 4id itill more to bring aboat Hcvy^ 
ftlguiUMii oT *'—*—*"''—, than cither Duperron or d'Osut — tile ImDjiM 
OabritUa d'Ksttiea, allcnrHd* Dw^m dc Bcanfbrt. It wu >be wb ni4 
})n king to make his prace with B»»t : *lie who impellnl hint to hia 
•ffuaat Uia Pmndw-Canti ; dte vW ii acctued of contiiTing the 
t^Ovkeof LoagMtriUa: AaBpi>,who,itbMid,iupir«dhcrn^| 
»iA a mttm tow Wdfr 
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caidmal and died, as he had lived, an honest though a poor 
man. 

Jeannin, president of the Parliament of Dijon, in his youth 
an aident partisan of the League, was a diplomatist of the 
highest order. Successively ambassador in Spain and Belgium, 
he showed himself in this and in every other capacity a patri- 
otic Frenchman and a conscientious servant of the state. It 
was he who, on the general council of the League, before the 
final triumph of Henry IV., steadily resisted the encroaching 
influences of Spain in French affairs, and who dissuaded the 
Duke of Mayenne, over whom he exerted the power of a strong 
mind over a merely obstinate will, from accepting the disgrace- 
ful offers of assistance from the Spanish court. A year or two 
later he induced Mayenne to come to terms with Henry, and 
himself conducted the negotiations upon which the treaty of 
Folembray was based ; thus giving the coup de grdce to the 
Leagua He was sent by Henry to represent him at the 
court of the States -General ; and, after the king's death, 
was one of the most trusted and prudent counsellors of 
Mary de MedicL Into his hands fell the direction of the 
national finances upon the resignation of Sully ; and, most 
significant and honourable act in the life of so thorough a 
Catholic, it was Jeannin who, in his old age, did%hat lay in 
his power to induce a peace with the Huguenots.^ 

As a diplomatist Jeannin is especially famous for his mis- 
sion to the United Provinces, which was attended by most 
important results, and virtually secured for Holland its inde- 
pendent position among the European states. Here, as else- 
where, Jeannin placed himself in direct opposition to the 
policy of Spain ; and the counsels of the French ambassador, 
together with the moral aid which he induced his royal master 
to extend to Holland, contributing as these services did to the 
attainment of independence by the Seven Provinces, struck 

I 1622. 
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the first great blow at the overweening despotism of Spain. 
Jeaunin, however, has a more legitimate claim upon our notice 
even in respect of his mission in HoUani Himself an author, 
he was at all times a willing patron of literary men, and he 
proved on many occasions that he could play the part of 
Maecenas with grace and effect, At Leydeu, amongst the 
refugees who had fled before the storm which Jeannin himself 
had been indirectly instrumental in raising, he found the 
learned Scaliger, living in comparative poverty and neglect. 
He endeavoured, without success, to secure for him the pay- 
ment of a pension promised years before by Heniy III. 
Writing to de Thou, after the death of Scaliger, Jeannin 
says : " M. de I'Escalle (Scaliger) is much regretted Ijere, 
where his virtues and great proficiency in letters have been 
better recognised than in France ; and in truth it is a shame 
that we took no more care of him whilst he was aliva But 
they who could have inclined the mind of the king to recall 
and honour him . . , neglected to do so, and I, who would 
have attempted it, was not powerful enough to procure for 
him the competence which he no longer needs. I should have 
liked to attend his funeral, but, as we are here engaged upon 
affairs for wliich it has pleased the king to send me hither, I 
could not pay bim this last duty, to my great regret." 

There were not wanting amongst the authors of this event- 
ful age, men who were not content with describing the actions 
which passed before their eyes, but who attempted in addi- 
tion to draw from them the lessons which they seemed to 
involve, and who approach, by however slight a degree, 
towards the philosophy of history. Of these, the most note- 
worthy were Tavannes and Sully. The Memoirs of Marshal 
Gaspard de Saulx do Tavannes,' are less a bare history of 
facts than a medley of battles and politics, of commentaries 
and excursions upon almost every imaginable subject ; the 
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sUghtest suggestion being sufficient to set the biographer dis- 
coursing of assassinations^ fortifications, avarice, alchemy, 
education, the philosophy of death, and what not The 
Tavannes — with the exception of William, the eldest son of 
the Marshal — ^were orthodox and prejudiced Catholics, strong 
supporters of the League, with a bitter hatred of Protestantism, 
and a contemptuous disbelief in the merits and genuineness 
of Henry IV. The testimony of the historian must therefore 
be taken with discrimination ; but the work is nevertheless 
not without its historical value, and not without a certain 
degree of literary merit. 

D'Aubign^ was not the only Protestant statesman and 
historian of his time who afforded a conspicuous example of 
the powerful, and for the most part beneficial influences pro- 
duced by the reformed religion upon the tone and temper of 
the sixteenth century. He had his parallel, from many points 
of view, in Maximilien de B^thune, Duke de Sully,^ who, like 
him, was an intimate friend of Henry IV., a grave, common- 
sense, and cool-headed Protestant, a soldier and a statesman, 
and who, like d'Aubign^, had neither the chance nor the dis- 
position to dance attendance at the court of Mary de Medici, 
after the star of Heniy had set. Both men display the can- 
dour, the moral breadth and height, the calmness and self- 
restraint, which have been the distinguishing qualities of the 
French Protestants in literature as in public and private life, 
and which they have inherited as much from the stem dis- 
cipline of persecution as from the natural effects of an attitude 
of conscientious opposition to authority. The writings of the 
earlier Huguenots are characterised by nothing more than by 
their purity of conception, and their freedom from unclean 
suggestions and meretricious adornments. Malice they have 
in abundance — satire, as we have seen, of the keenest order ; 
but they are, as a rule, pre-eminently pure and serious. 

1 1660-1641, 
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D'Aubigni5 13 the type of the class at its highest and strongest ; 
Sully perlmps comes nearest to his standard, though with less 
of dignity, still less of satirical force, and infinitely more of 
self-esteem and triviality. 

If d'Aul)igni was the loyal servant of Henry the Fourth, 
Sully aimed at being above all things his useful servant. No 
doubt he was sincerely attached to the king. He had been 
his companion from childhood, and he appeara to have given 
hia royal patron uniformly wise and prudent advice. It is 
alleged of Iiim that his extreme jealousy and the fear of being 
supplanted by counsellors of the orthodox faith led him to 
malign his rivals in the king's affection ; that Villeroy, de 
Momay, Jeannin, and others, suffered thus at his hands. But 
it was at all events natural that he should have genuinely 
distrusted the counsels of the Eoman Catholics, and warned 
the monarch against them with a good conscience. As a 
minister of finance, to whose chaise was intrusted the super- 
intendence of the national revenues and expenditure. Sully 
acquitted himself with great credit. Accoi-ding to a financial 
report, published in 1609, the Government had, since Sully's 
administration, paid off one hundred million francs, was in 
treaty to redeem tliirty to thirty-five million francs of domains 
and stock, had an income of about twenty millions, a reserve 
of twenty to twenty-two millions, of which sixteen or seven- 
teen millinns was in sUver ; the arsenals were full of arms and 
ammunition, and many galleys completely fitted out were in 
the harbours of the Mediterranean. This proves that Sully 
was undoubtedly a first-rate financier, and that the services 
which he rendered to the State in this capacity were by no 
means inconsiderable. As a soldier he had proved himself 
often brave, and not seldom venturesome. Besides this he 
was superintendent of the fortifications and grand-master of 
the artiCery. Yet, a year after the death of Henry IV., in 
the year 1611, he was removed from office ; or r 
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axe informed by de I'Estoile,^ " he preferred asking for liis 
dismissal to waiting until it was given him/' 

The work by which Sully is best known to us is the 
Memoirs, written under his direction by four secretaries, in 
his eountiy seat at YUleboa Tlie title is in itself a long 
quotation, and, more or less, an epitome of the work.^ All 
that it says or implies — at all events of Sully — is true, and 
the examples are copious and minute. Certainly the book is 
not amusing reading. The long periods and prolLx narratives, 
professedly addressed by the secretaries to their master, are, 
no doubt, the product of their amalgamated styles. The 
matter is for the most part Sully's own, and it is in fact a 
monument of the practical, patient, sober, and serious states- 
manship of the sixteenth century. We must keep fresh in 
our memory the character of such men as de THopital, 
d'Aubign6, and Sully, if only for the purpose of contrasting 
them with certain of the counsellors of France who lived a 
century and a couple of centuries later. 

^ BSgistre Journal de Louis XI 11.^ sub, ann. 

* Mimoires des sages et roycUes aconomUs WEstat, domestiques, politiques et 
wtilitaires de Henry le Orand^ Vexanplairt des roys, h prince des vertvs, des 
armes et des loix, et le pire en effet de ses pevples fran^oiSf et des servitudes utUeSy 
obiissances convenables et administrations loyales de Maximilian de Bithune^ Vun 
des plus coi\fidenSf familiers et utiles soldats et serviteurs du grand Mars des 
FroA/^ois, D4diez d la France^ d tous les bons soldats et tous peuples fran^is. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

§ 1, Religious Philosophy in the Classical Renaissance. 

To the jmlpit sloq^uence of the preachers of the League, and to 
the controversial quasi-religious pamphlets of the Civil War, 
succeeded, towards the close of the sixteenth century, a graver 
and calmer eloquence of the pen, which, coupled with the 
scholarship of the later Renaissance, resulted in a distinct 
forward movement towards a definite philosophy of religion 
and morals. The sword had done, or was about to complete, 
its task, and Roman Catholic orthodoxy was to give its tone 
and colour to the religious literature of France. The ecclesi- 
astics of the reign of Henry IV. were to impress the stamp of 
Borne upon the majority of the devotional and controversial 
writings of the epoch ; Cardinal DupeiTon, Saint Francois de 
Sales, Camus, were to bestow upon these works the refulgence 
of lofty rhetoric and genuine piety. And behind them was 
to come Pascal, no less pious, no less eloquent, infinitely more 
Catholic in any sense of the word except their own : Pascal, 
the great moral reformer of his day, who could evolve the 
philosophy of religiou without creating dogmas, and who 
could dress its doctrine in rhetoric without launching an 
anathema against those who were deaf to the charm of his 
eloquence. 

Jacques Davy Duperron,' was the son of a Protestant 
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minister^ and when quite Toung, became a Catholic He 
had won his way to the king s right hand, and to the highest 
dignities of the Church, by sheer power of tongue and grace 
of manner. It is recorded of him that, after he had entered 
the Sacred College, Paul Y. said on one occasion : " Let us 
pray God to inspire Cardinal Duperron, for he will persuade 
Qs whatever he chooses." Eloquence alone does not persuade. 
In a bad cause it is, with discriminating hearers, more likely 
to repel ; but the genius of Duperron was subtle and logical 
He was at once the preacher and the disputant, and it was to 
him that Henry IV. was wont to send those whom he desired 
to bring round to his adopted faith. We could have no better 
testimony to his peculiar power than that of Casaubon, one 
of those objects of the royal solicitude. " Of a truth," says 
the scholar, "he is/ulmcn hominis. I have resisted hitherto, 
bat I must confess to you that he has raised in me many 
scruples which abide, and to which I know not how to 
make good answer." Still more notable and better known 
is his victory over de Momay, who had asserted in his 
Institution of the Eucharist that the mass was unknown in 
the earlier ages of Christianity, and whom Duperron signally 
worsted before the king at Fontainebleau, displaying infinite 
skill in fence, vast erudition, remarkable spirit, and courtesy 
in debate. It is hardly surprising that Bossuet should 
apostrophise such a man as a " rare and admirable genius, 
whose works, well-nigh divine, are the strongest rampart of 
the Church against modem heretics." 

Duperron's extravagant eulogy of Eonsard, in the funeral 
oration which he pronounced upon the poet's death in 1586, 
xmdoubtedly says more for his eloquence than for his literary 
acumen, or even for his judgment. His writings everywhere 
confirm the observation. The bulk of them consists of ser- 
mons, chiefly upon points of doctrine, which he treats with 
all the ardour and enthusiasm, tempered with elegant mode- 
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ration of atyle, natural to a polished controversialist. Let us 
quote from oiie of these sermons — and it is easy to give a 
Baniple of what is homogeneous ; not so much on account of 
their intrinsic merits as because they were, in point of fact, 
models of the pulpit eloquence of succeeding generations, to 
which not even Boasuet himself might have disdained to turn. 
It is half-a-dozen sentences from the peroration of his sermon 
on the Holy Ghost ; and observe the balance of style and of 
thought, the persuasive adornment of the clear and rounded 
periods, which must have gone straight to the heart of hia 



" And Tliou, most holy, most high, most glorious Spirit, 
who giveBt kings to their peoples and pastors to the Churches, 
source of all order, spiritual and temporal, author of all disci- 
pline, ecclesiastical and political . , . Spirit of peace and unity, 
in honour of whom we are here assembled, listen to the prayers 
of those who invoke Tiiee, and beseech Thee for the reunion of 
Thy Church. This day we celebrate the day whereon, by Thy 
visible descent, Thou didat make of all the souls of the behevers 
one Eout, and of all hearts one heart. Even so make thero now 
by Thy invisible descent, and unite again in the one body of 
Christ all who bear the name of Christian. Bring back to the 
flock of the Shepherd of shepherds all who have waqdered away 
from Him, and keep in it all who have remained. To those 
give grace to return to the way of salvatiou ; to these give the 
grace of perseverance." ' 

' " El toi, tr*a-saiiit, trkhaut, Irta-gloriL-ux Egprit qni donoM lea row 
■nx pouples Bt ics puteura anx ^tbca. source de tout otHn apirituct et tem- 
porel, Butenr de toate discipline eccl^iutiquc ct politique . . , Esprit du 
paix et d'uiiitd, ea honueur duqnel noiu somaica id usembles, ^coute lea 
TfBQX do ceux qui t'lnToquaat et te rielunent pour la r^uuioo d« ton ^liao. 
Nous c^ldbrona aujonrd'hui le jour anquel, pur ta desceote Tisible, tn fit, de 
tontea lea imn dva crojuite, une ime, et de tons lea cteora, on ccrar. Faia 
encore de mfime maintenaDt par ta deacente inviaible, et rasHioIiU tous ceux 
qui portent te nom de chr^tiiina en un m£me carp* de Cbriat. Ramtne an 
trouprun du puatour dca postcuts totia ceux qui e'en aont Acaitia, et y conserve 
toua ccui qui ; >ant dcnicur^s. Donne aux una la grlce de revenir an cliemia 
du aalut ; donnc aux auCres celle d'y persijv^rer." 
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A greater orator than Duperron, who, if he had possessed 
the same worldly disposition, might have risen to higher 
worldly dignities, and who, if he had not been made a saint, 
might have attained a still greater literary fame than he now 
enjoys, was Frangois de Sales,^ originally a priest, then an 
advocate at Chambery, and again a priest, but who found his 
true vocation in the ranks of the priesthood. An enthusi- 
astic Catholic, he set himself almost single-handed to oppose 
the spread of Protestantism in Savoy, and he succeeded to a 
remarkable degree. The fame of his piety and eloquence 
penetrated to the capital, so that when he came to Paris with 
a petition to Henry IV. to guarantee the exercise of religious 
liberty in Gex,^ he was more than once invited to preach 
before the Court, and by his sermons alone made many con- 
verts to the orthodox creed. Persuasive and conciliatory, 
ready of wit and skilful in controversy, learned, too, as the 
Cardinal Duperron frankly declares, above all the logicians 
of his day, he could be at times vehement and even violent 
in his declamation.^ His choice was nevertheless deliberately 
made for the style which " savours rather of love to one's 
neighbour than of indignation — love even for the Huguenots, 
whom we must treat with great compassion, not flattering, 
but commiserating them." Such was the advice which he 
gave to the Archbishop of Bourges, to whom he addressed 
a letter on The True Mode of Preaching. 

The proselytising zeal of Francois de Sales was manifested 
on many occasions, and earned for him the great triumphs 
and fame of his life. He accepted a mission from the Pope 
to attempt the reconversion of Theodore de Beza, and went 
secretly, on four separate occasions, to the house of the latter 

1 1567-1622. 

• The neighbouring Protestants of Geneva seem to have extended their 
authority over Gex, although it was within the French frontier. 

' Sayous, Histoire de la litterature fran^iae d VHranger au dix-septUme 
sUcU, vol. i. p. 15. 

VOL. n. K 



in Geneva, In the end, Beza admitted that he thought it 
possible to be saved within the pale of the Catholic Church : 
which has been hailed as a notable victory for the future 
saint, but ■which is the only one reaped by him on that occa- 
sion. At another time, we are told, he declared himself ready 
to undertake the conversion of James I. of England : but for 
some reason or other the holy Father did not think well to fly 
liis hawk — if such a gentle preacher may be called so — at 
euch a conspicuous quarry. This mode of evangelisation was 
much in vogue amongst the contemporaries of Francois de 
Sales ; and it must he confessed that the example afforded by 
the recantation of Henry IV,, added possibly to a natural 
desire of -wiping out the traditions of the St. Bartholomew's 
massacre, and the memory of that affectionate missionary 
Gabrielle d'Estr^es, were well calculated to stimulate the 
milder processes of the Church of Rome. 

Madame de Charmoisy, the young and worldly wife of a 
relative of de Sales, hearing the bishop preach in Geneva,' was 
weaned on the spot from her life of pleasure and fashion, and 
resolved to devote herself to a life of piety. Francois de Sales 
hailed her resolution with delight, and sent her from time to 
time a number of familiar directions and counsels to aid her 
in the task of perseverance. Two years afterwards her con- 
fessor persuaded the bishop to arrange these letters in order, 
and to give them to the public. Such was the occasion and 
the origin of the Tnlrodxiction a la vie divote? It is useless 
to attempt an analysis of this " art of divine love," as this 
work has been aptly termed- Such science as ita method 
cont^ius — and ita author disclaims for it even the credit of 
method — is butthe succession ofconiirmation in good resolves, 

' The bishopric of Oeaov» wiw the sole rswwil whirh FrntnoU do Snlei 
ooiilil he preriiled upon to accept, in lti02, at ttio hands of the Duke of Savoy. 
After his dvntb de Sules wu caaouiiieil. 

' Publiibed in ISOS. 
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exercise in the acts of devotion, gradual elevation and expan- 
sion of lofty aims, with the consolations and refreshments of 
a purified soul, through which most of us have to pass before 
attaining the hard residuum of experience that we can carry 
with us to the grave. The Introduction was addressed to 
Philoth^e, a pseudonym for the " Baroness de Charmoisy ;" and 
its publication was a great success, and caused a wonderful 
sensation. It was almost immediately translated into all Euro- 
pean languages, and forty editions were sold from its first 
publication until the year 1656. It seems to have suggested 
to Fran9ois de Sales a second devotional work, which he was 
eight years in composing : PhUotJiee, mt traits de Vawmir de 
Dieu, These works, his Sermons, Letters, and one or two 
smaller treatises, comprising the Standard of the Cross, Spirit- 
ual Conversations, and the like, constitute his literary re- 
mains. 

Not much, we fear, can be said for the style of these 
works, which are scarcely as clear, and decidedly less balanced 
and eloquent than those of Duperron. Three sentences to a 
page are something like the average measure of prob'xity — 
a prolixity, be it understood, tiot of a weak man who is doubt- 
ful of his own meaning, but of a man firm and clear in his 
ideas, whose words overfiow simply through the richness of 
his expanding thoughts. Let us take from the Introduction 
three sentences — ^to wit, " On True Friendships," which at all 
events contain a distinct conception, clearly and fully illus- 
trated, with abundance of support and of decoration. 

" Many, it may be, will tell you that you should have no 
kind of special affection and friendship, inasmuch as that occupies 
the heart, distracts the mind, gives rises to desires ; but they are 
mistaken in their advice ; for they have seen in the writings of 
many holy and devout authors that special friendships and 
extraordinary affections vastly injured monks ; they think that 
it is the same with the rest of the world, but there is much to 
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be said on this point; for admitting that in a well-regulated 
monastery the common design of all aims at true devotion, it is 
not there requisite to make these special communications, for fear 
lest, seeking in particular for what ia common, one should pass 
from particularities to partialities; but as for those who live 
amongst worldly people, and who embrace true virtue, it is 
necessary to be bound one to another in a holy and sacred 
friendship, for by this means they give each other courage, they 
aid and conduct each other to wliat is good. And as those who 
journey across a plain have no need to take each other's hand, 
whilst those who are on rugged and slippery paths support each 
other, so as to proceed more safely ; ' so those who are in a 
monastery have no need of special friendships, whilst those who 
are in the world have such need, to assure and succour one 
another amidst so many difficult places which they have to get 
over. In the world all do not combine for the same end, all 
have not the same mind ; we must, therefore, no doubt, get on 
separately, and make friendships according to our inclinations ; 
and this particularity really creates a partiality, but a holy 
partiality, which causes no division save that of the good from the 
evil, of the sheep from the goats, of the bees from the drones ; 
a necessaiy separation." ' 

' A toaeh of locnl colour. Frsmoia de Snles mnde seveml jounieja acro»8 
the Alps ; atid the pleasure which he took in thum is manifest, in vorioui 
allanoua wliich he makes in his letters to Madaiue ds Chantul, the grand- 
motber of Madame d« Sivign^. 

• " Pluaiears toub diront peut-Stre, qtt'il ne faut avoir aucniie aorte de p»r- 
ticuliire aflection et amiti^, d'autant quo crla occu[ie le cieur, distrait t'esprit, 
engendre les envies ; maia ils se trompcat an lenra conseils ; ear ils ont vu \sa 
Merits dc plnsieun aaiats et devots auteurs, que les amities particuliima et 1m 
effectioiu extraordinaires nuisiiieDt tnlininient anx religieux \ ils cuident que 
e'en suit de laktar du reate du monde ; mais il y n bieu \ dire : car attendn 
qn'en on monastjtre hicn ti^k 1e desaein commun de tous tend h, la vrsie de- 
votion, il n'eit pas requis d'y bire ce« partiouliires commun i<^ation^ de penr 
qne, cherchant en piuli<,l)lieT ce qui est commun, on nc passe dea particulari- 
ty wu portiulil^ \ mais quant i, ceui qui aont entre lea mondnini, et qni 
vmbraasent In vniic vertn, il lenr est n^eeasaira de s'allier les uds auz autna 
par nne sniiite et saeree amiti^ ; cor par le moyen d'ieello ila s'suiment, ils 
s'udcnt et iU s'entTt-portent ou bien. Et couime ceox qui chemiuent dan* la 
piniue ii'ont pas besoin de ae preler la main ; mais ceux qui sont daiu de* 
IS scabreui ut glissants s'sntreticnnent I'un i'nutre pour clieminer sAre- 
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The TraiU sur Famour de Dieu, less celebrated than the 
Introduction, is undoubtedly a superior work in the matter of 
style and arrangement. Our author can also write in an 
easy and natural vein ; and is nowhere more so than in his 
correspondence with Madame de Chantal, who, won over to 
a religious life after the death of her husband, founded 
the order of the Visitandines, and formed an acquaintance 
with Francois de Sales, which ripened into an affection of 
almost passionate warmth.^ Bossuet is inclined to reproach 
de Sales with encouraging the ecstatic or hysterical develop- 
ments of religious feeling ; and perhaps the latter's attach- 
ment to Madame de Chantal was the issue, if indeed it was 
not the cause of this tendency. Their letters, his in parti- 
cular, are the unfettered outpourings of purely emotional 
souls ; and they must be read with a delicate appreciation, 
such as is due to the confessions of any ardent spirit, let his 
beliefs or opinions be what they may — be he an Abelard, a 
de Sales, or a Jean-Jacques Eousseau. 

Amongst the friends and disciples of Fran5ois de Sales — 
for it was impossible that such a man should have been 
without disciples — ^the only one whom we need specially 
mention is Camus, Bishop of Belley.^ His genius was very 
eccentric, and has secured for him a certain renown. As a 
litt&cUeur he ought to have been an unfettered satirist and 
writer of tales, for which his sparkling wit and lively 
imagination particularly fitted him. As a priest, an eloquent 

ment : ainsi cenx qui sont en Religion, n'ont pas besoin des amiti^ particu- 
litres ; mais ceux qui sont au monde, en ont necessity, pour s'assurer ot se 
Becourir les uns lea autres, parmi tant de mauvais passages qu'il leur faut fran- 
chir. Au monde, tons ne conspirent pas h une m^me fin, tous n'ont pas le 
mSme esprit : il faut done, sans doute, se tirer a part, et faire des amities selon 
notre pretention ; et cette particularite fait voirement une partiality, mais une 
partialite sainte qui «ne fait aucune division sinon celle du bien et du mal, 
des brebis et des ch^vres, des abeilles et des frelons, separation n^cessaire. ** 

* When he first knew her de Sales was thirty-seven ; the lady five years 
younger. * 1582-1653. 
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preaclier, and an inveterate enemy of the begging-friars, he 
■was pure in life and in thought, and sincere in his attacks 
upon the immorality of the age. In so far as he was able, he 
combined the gravity of an earnest Christian with the free- 
dom and abandon of an incisive pamphleteer ; and he 
succeeded hut indifferently. He could not restrain his eager 
brain and hand. He is aaid to have written one hundred 
and eighty separate works ; many of them so lively, so much 
charged with fiction and extravagance, that de Sale-s remon- 
strated with him, The good bishop of Geneva has been blamed 
for encouraging his friends in their excess of language, which, 
dangerous even when confined to the expression of religions 
feeling, becomes doubly so when the boundaries of its licence 
are extended. But de Sales was scarcely responsible for the 
vagaries of hia friend, Camus, whose own natural bent is amply 
sufficient to account for liis excess, and whose fault he 
frequently attempted to modiiy. " UTien the vine makes 
too much wood," he told him once, " it is then that it pro- 
duces least fruit. By burdening the memory we destroy it, 
as we extinguish lamps when we pour in too much oil, and 
choke plants by watering them too freely." The bisJiop of 
Belley is chiefly interesting to the student of literature by 
virtue of his attempts to adapt the novel to the language of 
religion, of which Palombe is the best known and most read- 
able. Camus refused several large bishoprics, and finally 
resigned his own cure, to devote the i«mainder of his life as 
the spiritual guide of the poor patients in the Hospital of the 
Incurables at Paris. The ending of such a life is superior to 
that of any novel 
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§ 2. Pascal and the Port-Eoyalists. 

Let us advance in our review of the religious philosophy 
of this age by the interval of a lifetime — fix)m Fran9oi8 de 
Sales, who died in 1622, to Blaise Pascal,^ bom in the follow- 
ing year. We have seen in how far de Sales was beyond the 
preachers of the League, how their violence, their extravagance, 
their unmeasured and almost unscrupulous language was sub- 
limed in the elegant amiable eloquence of the Bishop of 
Gteneva. We shall be able to measure now the distance be- 
tween the ardent proselytisers and ecstatic musers of the time 
of Henry IV., and the calm, philosophic moralists of the 
seventeenth centuiy ; the thoughtful and moderate minds of 
Port-Eoyal. 

Pascal was a philosopher in a double sense ; for he dis- 
played, from an early age, an almost equal talent in the pur- 
suit of moral and mental science. At the age of sixteen he 
wrote a Latin treatise on Conic Sections, which astonished 
even the great mathematician Descartes. At the age of 
nineteen he invented a calculating machine, which, in our 
time, has been improved and perfected by Babbage. As a 
young man he studied mathematics with ardour and success ; 
adding, by his independent researches, most valuable confirma- 
tion to the discoveries of the master minds of the day — 
Galileo,^ Descartes, and Torricelli.^ His own Treatise on the 
Cycloidy which was published only three years before his death, 
was written in eight days, amidst great sufferings, and whilst 
lying on a sick-bed. It is a notable contribution to the 
mathematical analysis of the infinite. The death of his 
father* left him wealthy but lonely, for one of his sisters was 
married, and the other, Jacqueline, was in a nunnery. For 

* 1623-1662. « 1564-1642. » 1608-1647. * 1651. 
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a short time he moved among people of a certain standing in 
society. But in 1654 he began to entertain serious thoughts 
about religion, and whether it was a vision or an accident, as 
some pretend, whicU caused this change, he entered the follow- 
ing year into the solitude of Portr-Koyal des Champs.* Here, 
while the untimely end of his brilliant career was approaching, 
the more metaphysical questions which have cliieHy made 
him famous seemed to claim the better half of his time and 
thoughts. There the Leilres Provinciales were written and 
published in 1656 ; there he undertook to write, in his latter 
years, a defence of Christianity, and laboured upon it as 
steadily aa his failing strength would permit.* Fragments 
only remain to us, and they were given to the world under 
the title of PoisifS, but not until after tlie author's death. 
They possess all the cliaracteristics of his clear, forcible, and 
nervous style, and sufficiently reveal the grandeur of what 
was to have been his masterpiece. The world lost much by 
the early death of one who combined in himself the strength 
of a Locke and a Paley, not to say of a Newton also. 

Pascal was, by inheritance and by choice, a Jansenist 
Cornelius Jansen ^ was still alive when Pascal was a young 
man ; and the character and opinions of the austere Dutch- 
man, who, in 1617, had been raised to the bishopric of Ypres, 
but who never lost an opportunity of protesting that the 
Church of Korae had departed from the ancient discipline 
and purity of Christianity, had produced a lasting effect upon 

' Port-Rofnl dps Cliunpa, sititated about cigliteen milra from Fnru, wu a 
CtatercUn convent, vhich, romided in 1240, uid luving fallen into decs]', wu 
rerired and reformed in 1608. b; Mother Ang^liqae AmBold, then onlj 
BGT«iite<rn jtan old. In IG2G the sisters romowd to Paris ; but a number of 
rcligioualj incUued men went to lire at Port-Royal. This institution wu 
oonderooed by tlie Pope in 170B ; nnd the boildinga worn pnllrd down, uid 
the tomla deseeratod, by the order of Louis XIV., in 1710. 

* From thi' age of eighteen, he himMlf informs its, he never passed b da; 
wittiout pain, tit! seems indeed to hare been sickly from hia very birth, 

* isss-iess. 
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the mind of his future apologist. The principal contentions 
of Jansen, which were maintained with equal persistence by 
his friend Jean Duvergier,^ Abb($ of Saint Cyi^an, were that a 
radical error in Church dogma and economy had been intro- 
duced into the Christian faith, that even the Council of Trent 
had not restored the purity of evangelistic doctrine ; that un- 
less the Church returned to the spirit of Augustine, or at 
least of Saint Bernard, she had no hope but to go on from bad 
to worse. But the spirit of Augustine, as they interpreted it, 
was very much the spirit of Calvin ; they believed in pre- 
destination to eternal bliss and misery, in the hopelessness, of 
those who died unbaptized, in the personal appearance of 
Antichrist, in the interference of evil spirits in the affairs of 
the world. With these sombre extravagances of faith, how- 
ever, they imited a gentleness of action and a lofty morality ; 
and they had many followers within the pale of the Church. 
Amongst these, one of the most famous was the noble Jacque- 
line Amauld,^ better known as the Mbre AngUiquc^ the abbess 
of the nunnery of Port-Eoyal, a personal friend of Fran9ois de 
Sales, who had devoted her life to the cultivation, in herself 
and in others, of an ascetic virtue, and who clung to the 
possibility of a complete transformation of the human heart, 
even before death. Inspired by this example, and urged by 
the application of the Jansenist theories to their everyday life, 
a number of young men settled in the neighbourhood of Port- 
Boyal, and lived the lives of hermits ; foremost amongst them 
being Antoine Lemaistre' and Antoine Amauld,^ nephew 
and brother of Ang(51ique, Nicole, Lancelot, and Lemaistre de 
Sacy. Persecution only stimulated the growth of these 
new opinions ; Duvergier was thrown into prison, which 
he only left on the death of Richelieu, in 1642, whom he 
survived about ten months. It was in this year that Antoine 
Amauld, better known as U grand Arnaidd, wrote his Fro- 

1 1681-1643. « 1591-1661. » 1608-1658. * 1612-1694. 
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quent Communion, the first work of that scientific school of 
religiou3 philosophy of which PortrRoyal was the focus, and 
Pascal was to be the principal exponent. 

The best claim which the community of Port-Eoyal has 
upon our notice is this literary war which it waged against 
the scholastic theology, and against the Jesuits in particu- 
lar. The Society of Jesus had ever, to its credit, devoted 
itself to the education of youth ; but whatever danger there 
was in their general teaching was thus intensified in the eyes 
of those who distrusted them. Port-Royal determined to 
meet them on this ground, by establishing schools/ and by 
issuing text-books of their own. The Grammar, Logic, and 
Hketoric of Port-Eoyal — the firat by Amauld, the second by 
Nicole — were the fruits of their resolve. The Jesuits were 
not inert in the face of this opposition and defiance. They 
plotted incessantly at Kome, in order to bring the thunders of 
the Holy See to bear upon the over-bold Jansenists. The 
persecution was not without its effect : it induced Blaise 
Pascal to step into the arena. 

Be it observed that Pascal, one of the most independent 
minds of his age, had never yet up to this point submitted 
himself to the actual guidance of Jansen, any more than he had 
frankly accepted the logical consequences of the discoveries 
of Descartes. He had felt the force of both these powerful 
influences ; but a third feeling had exerted authority over hia 
unwiUing mind : he had been swayed by tlie sceptical infiu- 
enee of Montaigne. Was it not as a sort of refuge from the 
yawning abyss which had thus threatened to devour him that 
hia staimcli and devotional spirit threw him, as by a sudden 
end irresistible impulse, into the arms of the Jansenists, and 
made him a recluse at Fort-Eoyal, and its champion against 
the world ? 

In 1642, Pope Urban VIII. had launched a bull against 
* It wu nt one of tbese pctitca (colca that lUcina receiTed liis euiy tnuuui^ 
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the posthumous book Augustinus of Jansen. The bull slept ; 
but shortly afterwards eighty-five French bishops signed a 
letter to Innoqent X.^ denouncing the principles of the Jan- 
senistS) which they summarised in five propositions : that just 
men could not obey the covimandments of God without grace 
given to them ; that his grace is irresistible ; that man can- 
not of his own will obey or resist it; that man has no liberty 
of action as distinguished from necessity ; that Christ did not 
die for all men, but only for the predestinated. Fifteen 
bishops addressed the Pope in support of the Jansenists ; but 
the result was that Innocent condemned the propositions in 
1653. The Jesuits exulted and pressed their victory. Antoine 
Amauld, who, by the way, confined himself to an attempt to 
prove that the propositions were not to be found in the 
Auffmtimis, was summoned before the Sorbonne, and con- 
demned as a heretic ; though not before the defection from that 
body of sixty-six dissenting doctors. A decree was moreover 
obtained from the Government ^ closing the petitcs ^coles, and 
depriving the sisters of Port-Eoyal of their scholars. It was 
at this crisis (1656) that the chivalrous soul of Pascal took 
fire, and brought him to the rescue. 

He had no lack of inducements, personal as well as 
general, to make him identify himself more closely with the 
commimity at Port-Eoyai He had many intimate friends 
in the monastery, including his youngest sister. His elder 
sister, Madame P^rier, who has left us a very interesting, 
though not a very complete life of her brother, draws a vivid 
picture of the effect produced by his piety upon his family 
and his friends. " Even my father," she says, " not ashamed 
to submit to the teaching of his son, embraced from thence- 
forth" — she is speaking of the year 1647 — "a more exact 

^ At this time in the hands of Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin ; who 
ftccnBed the Jansenists of being in league with the chiefs of the Fronde. See 
patsim, Martin, Hiatoire de France, 
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manner of life, by the continual exercise of virtue until his 
death, which was in eveiy respect that of a Christian ; and 
my sister, who had very unusual mental abilities, and who 
maintained from her childhood a repute which few girls attain, 
was so touched by my brother's discourses, that she resolved 
to renounce all the advantages which she had hithei-to so 
greatly cherished, to consecrate herself entirely to God, which 
she Bubaequently did, adopting the rehgioua life in a very 
piouB and very austere house" — that of Port-Royal — " where 
she died in sanctity on the 4th of October 1661, at the age 
of thirty-six. 

The work in which Pascal undertook the revindication of 
Port-Royal was entitled Letters from Louis dc Monicdte to a 
Friend in the Provinces, and to the Scverejid Fatlura the Jesuits, 
eoneeming the morality and tlie methods of the said Fathers} 
These Provincial Letters, as they are usually called, are at 
once an attack upon the Jesuita and a defence of the Jau- 
seniat opinions called in question by the Pope and the Sor- 
bonne ; and their effect was fully as great as the author's 
most sanguine friends had anticipated. The first letter con- 
tains an ironic exaltation of the authority of the Sorbonne, 
" Tiums partiiricTis" to end at the invention of the word " next 
power" " ridindus mus." The second letter is about "suffi- 
cient grace, in which there are two things, the sound which 
is only wind and the thing which it signifies." The tliird is 
about the condemnation of Amauld, in which is the following 
phrase to be found : "the cleverest men are those who in- 
trigue much, speak little, and do not write at alL" In the 
rest of his letters, from the fourth to the nineteenth and last, 
he attacks the casuists, who are the Jesuits, by all the means 
in his power, by raillery, reasoning, passion, eloquence, and 
logic. All that was good and durable in the doctrine of Port- 

' latrta dt Louit de Afmlafu d un proHneial dt sa ami\ el aia JUl. PP. 
JUuUaiurla mordU ti tapoliliqiu deeeipirea. 
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Eoyal — and this was much — became incalculably stronger by 
Pascal's championship, whicli was, in fact, almost sufficient 
in itself to decide the great battle for supremacy between 
GaUican and what we now understand by ultramontane views 
in the French Catholic cliurch, and to decide tliis battle in a 
sense adverse to the Jesuits. Not, of course, definitely at the 
first blow ; although the victory of the Provincial LeltcTS was 
rapid and brilliant, and the reverse of the Jesuits was logic- 
ally and confessedly cnishing. But the work of Pascal was 
immortal. He was not able to see its full results, for it has 
been in each successive generation, down to the present cen- 
tury, that his clear, severe, and convincing philosophy has 
reaped its triumphs. As for hia literary method, the opinion of 
M. Victor Cousin ' must necessarily be the opinion of all who 
read and weigh his works. 

We shall give two passages from the Proviticiales. In the 
first, Pascal defends truth against falsehood and intrigue : — 

" That war in which violence attempts to oppress truth is 
peculiar and of long duration ; all the efforts of violence cannot 
weaken truth, and only serve to enhance it the more. All the 
light of truth cannot do anything to stop violence, and only irri- 
tate it more. When force combats, force the most powerful destroys 
the leaat powerful ; when we oppose speeches against speeches, 
those which are true and convincing confound and dispel those 
which are nothing but vanity and falsehood ; but violence and 
truth cannot act reciprocally upon one another. Nevertheless, 
let us not conclude from this that these things are equal ; 
) this very great diiTerenco, that violence has oidy a 

ted range by command of God, who causes its effects to be 

n a report made by Urn to the Acodvmy, wliereia \o retommended and 
1 the way for the first complete idition of the Fent^a from the 
■t manoBcript, lie says : — -" The speculitj of Pascal is rigour, that in- 
ft'Tigourwliieh aims, in eierything, at the utmost precision, tbo last 
Ueoce the clear and luiQinous style, the finn and decided 
A alt<!mBl«l)' by the charm of a moat amiable mind, and by the 
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conducive to the glory of the truth which it attacks; whilst 
truth exists to all eternity, and finally triumphs over its enemies, 
because it is eternal and powerful as God itself." ' 

The next passage ia a most eloquent diatribe, in which 
we hear Pascal's indignation vibrate and break forth in de- 
fence of the nuns of Port-Eoyal. 

" Cruel and cowardly persecutors, are the moat retired clois- 
ters not even refuges against your slanders 1 Whilst tliese holy 
virgins worship Jesus Christ day and night in the holy sacra- 
ment, according to their rule, you cease neither day or night to 
publish that they do not believe that He is in the Eucharist, nor 
even seated at the right hand of His Father, and you cut them 
off publicly from the Church whilst they ])ray in secret for you 
and for the whole Church. You slander those who have no ears 
to hear you, nor mouth to answer you ; but Jesus Christ, in 
whom they are hidden in order to appear one day only with Him^ 
hears you and answers for them. We hear thia day this holy 
and terrible voice which astonishes nature and consoles the 
Church ; and I fear that those who hartlen their hearts and who 
refuse obstmately to listen to Him when He speaks as a God, shall 
be compelled to listen to Him with terror when He shall speak to 
them aa a judge." ' 

* C'eat QiiR Strange et longue guerre qae celle o{i U violenco csssye d'op- 
prijuer k virile ; tous les Efforts da la riolenoa ne penveot affaiblir la TinXi, 
et ne aervent qu'i la rcleTer davantnge. Toutia lea luiniircs de la virit^ na 
penvent rien |iDur arr^ter la violence, et no font que I'irriter encore pint. 
Quand la force combat la Torce, la plus puissunto d^truit U inoindre \ qoand 
on oppose l™ discours lux dUt'oura, cem qui swnt v^ritnblra et convaincunta 
confondent et disaipeat ceuz qui n'ont qui^ la vniiitj et te mensonge ; tnaia la 
violence et la veril^ ne peuvent rien I'une aur I'autro. Qn'on ne pi^tende pa* 
de 1& &&uirooin» que lea choaes aoient i^gules ; car 11 7 a cette extreme dilKr- 
enee, que la violence n'a qu'on cours bomd pur I'ordre de Dinu, qui en con- 
duit lea nffets it la gbire de la v^rit^ qu'elle attaque ; au Uvu que U Write 
■nbaitte jtemellement, et triompbe euRn de aes ennemis. pares qn'elle eat 
itemelle et puissonta comme Dien mfime.— (Twelfth FrocineUUt.) 

* Cmela et llchea peraicntenia, fant-il dono que les cloltros les jilni 
retires ne aoicnt paadoi aailca coatrevo* calnmnies I Pendaal que r^a snintei 
viergea adorent nuit et jour J^ana-Cliriit au aaint-aacrenieiit, sl-Iod lear iniH- 
tutian, voiu ne ces«ei unit et joor de publier qa'ellea ne cti 
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Let US content ourselves with a single brief extract from 
the posthumous volume of his Thoughts, published by the 
bereaved friends of the thinker, with this apt and laconic in- 
scription : PendeiU inierrupta. 

*^ Let man regard the universe of nature in its full and lofty 
majesty; let him carry his sight far beyond tlie ]H'tty objects 
which surround him ; let him behold that brilliant light set like 
an eternal lamp to enlighten the universe ; let tlie world seem to 
him as a point in comparison with the vast orbit which the sun 
describes/ and let him think with wonder that this vast orbit 
itself is but an insignificant point compared with that which is 
embraced by the stars revolving in the firmament. But if our 
sight is here arrested, let the imagination pass beyond ; it will 
weary of its conceptions before nature wearies of her facts. The 
whole visible world is an imperceptible spot in the ample bosom 
of nature. No idea can approach it. In vain do we expand owv 
conceptions beyond imaginable space ; we produce but atoms in 
comparison with the reality of things. It is an infinite si)]iere, 
whose centre is everywhere, its circumference nowhere.' This, 
in short, is the most intelligible evidence of the onmipoU^ncc of 
God, that our imagination should be lost in such a thought. 
Eetuming to himself, let man consider what he is in comparison 
with what is ; let him regard himself as lost in this remote, cor- 

ni dans reucharistie, ni meme a la droite do son Pere, ct vous les rotranchez 
pnbliquement de Teglise pendant qu*clles pricnt dans lo sccn»t pour vous et 
pour toute Teglise. Vous calomniez celles (jui n'ont point d'ori'ilK's pour vous 
ouir, ni de bouche pour vous wpondre ; mais Jesus-Christ en (pii elles sont 
cachees, pour ne paraitre qu'un jour avec lui, vous ettoute et repond pour elles. 
On I'entend aujourd'hui cette voix sainte et terrible qui etonne la nature et 
qui console TEglise ; et je crains que cclix qui endurcissent b'urs cn»urs et <pii 
refusent avec opiniatrete de Touir quand il parle en Dieu, ne soient forces de 
I'ouir avec effroi quand il leur parlera en jugt;. " 

^ Again Ikj it rememlxTed that Pascal had not accepted, if at this time he 
had heard of the conclusions of Galileo. 

• According to Vincent de lieauvais (1190-1264) in his S}Kculum JfisttmaUf 
Empedocles had said : Deus est sphccra^ cnjv3 centrum vhiqiu\ rimtm/cn'ntia 
nu^ju<im. Rabelais (Paw/fl^ynzc/, book iii. ch. i;j)and Mjulcnjoiscllf de Oour- 
nny, the adopted daughter of Montaigne, ascribe this definition to Ilennes 
Tri.sniegistus. 
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ner of nature, and in this petty prison wherein he is confined — 
I mean the universe — ^let him learn to value the earth, kingdoms, 
cities, himself, at their due worth." ^ 

^ "Que rhomme con temple done la nature enti^re dans sa haute et 
pleine majeste ; qu'il ^loigne sa vue des objets bas qui Tenyironnent ; qu'il 
regarde cette eclatante lumi^re mise comme une lampe ^temelle pour ^clairer 
Punivers ; que la terre lui paraisse comme un point, au priz du vaste tour que 
cet astre d^crit, et qu*il s*^tonne de ce que ce vaste tour lui-m^me n'est qu'un 
point tr^-d^licat, k regard de celui que les astres qui roulent dans le firma- 
ment embrassent. Mais si notre vue s'arr6te 1^ que Timagination passe 
outre : elle se lassera plus tdt de concevoir que la nature de foumir. Tout ce 
monde visible n'est qu'un trait imperceptible dans I'ample sein de la nature. 
Nulle id6e n'en approche. Nous avons beau enfier nos conceptions au delk 
des espaces imaginables, nous n'enfantons que des atomes, au prix de la realite 
des choses. C'est une sphere infinie dont le centre est partout, la circonfer- 
ence nulle part. Enfin, c'est le plus grand caract^re sensible de la toute- 
puissance de Dieu, que notre imagination se perde dans cette i>ens^e. Que 
rhomme, ^tant revenu k soi, consid^re ce qu'il est au prix de ce qui est ; qu'il 
86 regarde comme ^r^ dans ce canton d^toum^ de la nature, et que, de ce petit 
cachot oil il se trouve log^ j'entcnds I'univers, il apprenne k estimer la terre, 
les royaumes, les villes et soi-m^me son juste priz. " 
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CHAPTEE VII. 
§ 1. The Fronde. 

A RE^IABKABLE fact stands out in the social and literary 
history of the seventeenth century, which, in its very first 
decade, introduces an epoch of refinement and luxury, the 
natural issue of the Benaissance, and all the more splendid 
for its late appearance. The lon^ civil wai*s had disorganised 
society in France from the top to the bottom. With many 
conspicuous exceptions, the courts of Henry IV. and Louis 
XI IL were as dissolute as any wliich succeeded them. Apart 
from open or concealed licentiousness of life, the nation had 
received a moral twist from its religious bitterness, which 
displayed itself as much in politics and diplomacy as in 
literature and social life. The examples of the highest 
classes produced their natural effect upon the lower ; or 
rather the same causes produced a simultaneous effect, under 
different conditions, upon every section of the community. 
Prominent amongst the leaders of fashionable vice and reck- 
lessness of conduct, with tlieir inseparable concomitant in 
the case of the least cultivated classes — coarseness of man- 
ners, were women so highly placed, and so necessarily in- 
fluential, as Catherine de Medici, Mary de Medici, and, 
most dissolute of the three, Marguerite de Valois. It was 
impossible that the example of these three queens should not 
have given a powerful impulse to the moral degradation of 
Frenclmien ; and it was a strange compensation of fate, not 
VOL. n. L 
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in itself unnatural, that a countrywoman of two of the three, 
Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de Kambouillet, should be 
the instrument whereby a partial regeneration of society was 
to be effected. 

This regeneration is a remarkable fact ; but its signifi- 
cance would not be fully discerned if we failed to notice the 
deep colours wherein is drawn the contrast between tlie 
luxury and splendour of the society of which the h6tel de 
Rambouillet was the centre, and the terrible excess of misery 
in whicli the lower orders of Frenchmen, especially at the 
time of the Fronde, were simultaneously plunged. No pencil 
could be too graphic to paint tliis curse of France, the legacy 
of the League, from which, aggravated as it was by a long 
series of extortionate taxations, the unhappy country never 
entirely recovered until the days of the Revolution. From 
the very commencement of the seventeenth century the 
records of wide-spread ruiu, of penury and famine, of wretch- 
edness and its attendant crime, are heartrending in the 
extreme ; and the exasperation of all these evils which, 
towards the middle of the same century, created the out- 
break of the Fronde, and raised up such examples of heroic 
self-devotion as Saint Vincent de Paul, produced a pheno- 
menon the ghasthuess of which is not surpassed in the annals 
of any other country. The works of contemporary French 
artists — of Callot and liis fellow-engravers in particular — 
present the most vivid and painful idea of the condition to 
which France, at its weakest, was reduced. " Even ' in his 
own country Callot had had frequent instances of the revolu- 
tions of fortune which resulted in a life of Bohemiauism : 
several noblemen iu Lorraine had come to beg at the knees 
of Saint Vincent de Paul's missionaries ; their wives and 
daughters bartered their honour for a piece of bread, if the 
alms were too long in reaching them. Misery had already 
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given them the vices which she too often carries with her ; 
victims of violence and injustice, they will in their turn make 
others submit to them. Seeing their hollow looks, the ex- 
hausted frames of the women, the children dying of lumger, 
very phantoms in human garb, we are no longer astonished to 
find plunder organised amongst them." It would be an end- 
less task, and fortunately for our present purpose it is an 
unnecessary one, to wade through the sickening details of 
this national misery. 

The product of this desperate condition of the country 
was the wars of the Fronde, an insurrection of the Parlia- 
ments and the Third-Estate, which began in Paris and spread 
rapidly through the coimtry, involving in its progress a con- 
siderable section of the French nobility. Antetype of the 
Bevolution of 1789, with which in its earlier stages it had 
much in common,^ both as regards its causes and its processes, 
it has attracted the closest attention of subsequent historians, 
and is not without its direct bearing upon the history of 
French literature. Hardly any district in France, especially 
in the northern, eastern, and southern provinces, was free 
from this insurrectionary Nemesis, the spawn of civil war. 
The great cities throughout the land rose one after another, 
declaring for a cause which they might have found it difficult 
to define ; wliilst the queen, her court and her coiinsclloi'S, 
barricaded themselves in the capital which they had only 
strategically and for a short time abandoned. All tliis over- 
turning of the social fabric could not but find its reflection 
in the literature of the day ; and in fact it found it, more 
than once, in a sufficiently curious and even ridiculous 

^ The flight from Paris of Anne of Austria and her two children (January 
6, 1649), the seizing of the Bastille, the command of the military forces in 
the city by citizen-oflBcers, the impeachment of Mazarin, the adhesion to the 
Parliamentary party of men like the Prince de Conti and the Duke dc Longue- 
villc, are amongst the features of what might be made to a})pear a striking 
historical paralleL 
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manner. PamphletB and engravings, issued principally in 
Paris, enable us to see with wonderfiil clearness the shadow 
cast by this portentous outbreak of long-smothered pasaions 
upon the niind of the generation. The prints and squibs of 
this period, known under the generic name of Masarinades, 
form in themselves an intellectual history, tolerably complete, 
of the Fronde, and more particularly of the Fronde aa it was 
seen and experienced in Paris, One engraving represents 
the Fronde as a vessel in which are the best-known leaders 
of the insurrectionary movement ; in the sea are Mazarin 
and his friends, checking the course of the ship with contrary 
winds, and on the other aide Marshal d'Ancre, an anchor in 
his hands, with which he is endeavouring to sink "the 
Fronda" The engraving appeared early in the year 1648, 
whilst the queen and her court were at Saint Germain ; and 
above it is this device : " The safety of France in the arms 
of Paris." The inevitable spirit of satire extends to the 
pjiraphlets ; and, in default of satire, buffoonery. One of 
them, written by a captain of militia, not yet, it may be sup- 
posed, having received his baptism of fire, selects the motto 
of the League ; " One God, one faith, one king, one law ;" and 
ho indulges in bra^adocio of this kind ; " We have given 
orders to all our soldiers to carry boots, so that the blood of 
those whom we are about to kill (which will run in streams), 
may not get into our shoes." A graver tone is of course not 
lacking here and there, " sweet war I " cries one, " fine 
war for the scoundrel and the pickpocket! sad war for 
the citizen shut up like a prisoner in his city ' nide war 
for the shopkeeper met with in the open country ! and above 
all, cruel war for the oxen, cows and sheep, for more than 
six leagues round."' Valuable coutributious to the secret 
history of the time are to bo found in the lettei-s of M&re 
Angt'lique, of Port-Koyal ; in the Reeueil of the advocate 
> leai-iess, 
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LehaulV &iid in many other letters, journals, and official 
documents of the period, which have been at various times 
brought to light. 

It is against such a background that we have to examine 
fhe condition of high society and polite literature in Paris, 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. With this 
undercuiient of misery in our minds we must make acquaint- 
ance with the luxurious assemblies of the h6tel de Sam- 
bouillet, and the refined intercourse of the prdcieux and 
prMeuses. 



§ 2. The H6tel de Eambouillet. 

Bright indeed is the contrast when we turn from the 
melancholy annals of the Fronde, and of the troubles which 
gave rise to it, to the pure, if unnatural life and character of 
Catherine de Vivonne,* the young and noble-minded wife of 
the Marquis de EambouiUet. The daughter of an ItaHan 
mother, married at a very early age, and brought suddenly 
amidst the gaiety and the license of the court of Henry IV., 
a mother before she was twenty, her mind speedily recoiled 
from the gilded hoUowness of a society which had so few 
charms for her. She retired, about the year 1608, to her 
husband's private house, and was at once sought out by 
admirers as distinguished as Malherbe and Sacan. It is 
probable that before this time the latter*s Bergeries, d'TJrft's 
Aslrie, and the other works of the pastoral school, had pro- 
duced a lasting effect upon her impressible mind ; and she 
may have conceived the idea of creating in the midst of 
the gay capital an oasis of romance such as these poems and 
stories had taught her to covet. And as she felt her influence 

^ Alphonse Feillet, La Misiive au temps de la FroTide, ch. 2. 

« 1588-1666. 
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, and saw that the best literary men, the purest and 
moat refined women, preferred her house to the salons of the 
king and the cardinal, she doubtless became fired with the 
ambition of holding her court in perpetuity. Such reunions 
as the marquise held niglit after night, first in her husband's 
old hotel, and subseqiiently in a grand and elegant furnished 
mansion for which she herself had supplied the design,' 
were very rare, if not hitherto unknown in Parisian 
society. Be that as it may, we must regard Madame de 
Eambonillet as the pioneer of her countrywomen in the 
fashion of elegant entertainments, which became, a little 
later, one of the most characteristic features of Parisian 
life, and which has been specially immortalised in the plays 
of MoliSre, 

Tlie influence of woman on literature was to be henceforth 
one of the great constraining powers in France ; and it has 
been almost always, as it was beyond question in this in- 
stance, a power exerted for good. The democracy of letters 
profited immeasurably by the happy idea which made 
Catherine de Vivonne the cynosure of literary Parisians. 
" At the hotel de Eambonillet all men of wit were received, 
whatever may have been their social status ; all that was 
asked of them was that they should be well-mannered ; but 
the aristocratic tone was established there without effort, 
moat of the guests being very grand lords, and the mistress 
being at once a Kambouillet and a Vivonne." Arthiinice — 
as Malherbe transposed the letteiB of her name — was in 
reality a queen, more powerful in the away which she loved 
to exercise over her subject than either Mary do Medicis or 
Anne of Austria. This sway, moreover, was light and easy ; 
her courtiers were all like-minded with herself, all anxious 
to maintain the d^ity and glory of the reign under which 
they hved, and all obedient to the nod of the monarch — or 
1 Id 1613 ; aee V. CouBin, Madamt lU SabU, 1854, p. 63. 
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rather, as she was habitually called, the goddess whom they 
served 

Amongst the earliest favourites of the marquise, in addi- 
tion to Malherbe and Bacan, was Cospeau^ who had been 
Bichelieu's tutor, a grave and eloquent preacher, well advanced 
in years, like the two poets, but not on this account less 
acceptable to his young and discriminating hostess. After 
these came Chapelain,^ the future author of La Pucdle; a 
subject which might well create an epic poet in a nation 
whose literary genius was not wholly inapt for the epic vein, 
but which, like Eonsard's La Franciade, proved a dreary 
failure ; though Chapelain was a good scholar, and as a critic 
deserves more of Ids country by liis judgment of others than 
by the fruits of his own commerce with the muses ; Gom- 
bauld,^ the author of a poem called Endj/viion, in which he 
was supposed to have depicted his love for the queen ; the 
Italian Marini,* who wrote Adonis, dedicated to LouIb XIIL, 
to which Chapelain prefixed a laudatory introduction ; Voi- 
ture ;* Conrart ;^ Godeau,^ who for his diminutive size was 
called " Julie*s Dwarf," and who, through the favour of the 
marquise, was afterwards promoted to a bishopric ; the diminu- 
tive Marquis du Vigean ; the Marshal de Souvr^® and his 
daughter, the well-known Marquise de Sabl6 ;^ the Duke^^ 
and Duchess de la Trimouille;^^ and the young bishop ol 
Lugon, afterwards the Cardinal de llichelieiL^- Amongst the 
ladies came Madame Aubry ; a friend and correspondent ot 
Voiture's, Mademoiselle Paulet ; these two endowed with ex- 
cellent voices, with which they were wont to add to the charms 
of the h6tel de Eambouillet ; Madame Saintot ; the princess 
de Montmorency ;^^ and Anne de Bourbon,^* afterwards the 

1 1568-1646. « 1595-1674. » 1570-1666. * 1569-1626. 

» 1598-1648. « 1603-1675. ^ 1605-1672. » 1542-1626. 

» 1598-1678. 1® 1620-1672. 

*^ The Duchess was a Princess Amelia of Hesse Cassel. " 1585-1642. 
" 1594-1650. " 1619-1679. 
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Duchess de Longueville. The daughters of the marquise, 
again, contributed in no small degree to the pleasure of 
their mother's gueste, and the eldest of them, Julie d'Ang- 
ennes,^ was destined to succeed to her mothei'a honours and 
influence. 

The elegance of the hotel de Eambouillet, the refinement 
of its hosts and guests, were enhanced by the kindneaa, the 
good humour, and the gaiety of all who lived in and fre- 
quented it. Endless are the anecdotes narrated by Voiture, 
by the Marqiiia de Eambouillet, and others of the Jiaintn4s 
of the hotel, who have left us in their letters and journals a 
record of all that passed before their eyes. The mutual affec- 
tion and devotion of the household itself arc especially touch- 
ing. On one occasion the second son of the marquise was 
attacked by the plague. She sent the servants away, and 
tended the boy herself, alone with him until Ids death, save 
for her eldest daughter, whom she could not induce to leave 
her. It was Julie also who nursed the Duchess de Longue- 
ville through the small-pox, wlien all her other friends had 
fled in terror. The pretty archness and practical joking of 
this society of friends was as kindly in its intention eis it was 
always gracefully endured. Tlie Count de Guichc,* after- 
wards Duke de Gramont, seems to have been a favourite butt. 
On his firat introduction by M. de Chaudebonne he was 
entertained by the marquise, who knew his epicurean taste, 
with a spare and altogether uneatable r(?past; but his thorough 
breeding and good humour under the infliction was rewarded 
by the most reeherchd of suppers, the cooking of wliich had 
becu timed about half-an-hour after that of the oUier. The 
mistress of the house in which was found so much genuine 
purity and virtue, so much wit and gaiety, so much kindliness 
and refinement, deserves the character given of her in his 
HistoritUes by Tallemant des IWaux,' whose pen spares few 

1 1807-1671. ' 1604-1678. ' 1819-1893. 
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of those whom it takes upon itself to describe. " Madame 
de Eambouillet," says this gossip-monger of the seventeenth 
century, " was admirable ; she was good, gentle, beneficent, 
modest, warm-hearted, of a noble spirit ; she it was who cor- 
rected the evil manners then in vogue." 

Mademoiselle de Sambouillet was married to the Marquis 
de Montausier,^ who left Paris when the troubles of the Fronde 
began to thicken within and without the city. Her mother 
was then in feeble health ; and the brilliant circle was for 
a time overshadowed. The civil war concluded, Madame de 
Montausier returned, and once more the glories of the hStel 
de Eambouillet revived. But the first charm had departed, 
or, at all events, it was changed for a charm more artificial, 
and the refinement which had attracted all Paris began to 
give place to an affectation at which almost all Paris laughed. 
It was only towards the close of Madame de EambouiUet's life 
that her school of maimers and of literature deserved the name 
oiprideuse, Molifere, who slew it with his ridicule, was well 
able to discriminate between the diamond and the pasta In 
the preface of his Pr4cieuse$ Ridicules, he says, after humour- 
ously complaining that his play was being printed in too great 
a hurry : " I cannot so much as obtain the liberty of speak- 
ing two words to justify my intention as to the subject of this 
comedy : I would willingly have shown that it is confined 
throughout within the bounds of allowable and decent satire, 
that things the most excellent are liable to be mimicked by 
wretched apes, who deserve to be ridiculed ; that these absurd 
imitations of what is most perfect have been at all times the 
subject of comedy . . . the true pr^deuses would be in the 
wrong to be angry when the pretentious ones are exposed who 
imitate them awkwardly." It was not Madame de Eambou- 
illet and her daughter, nor such as their later adherents, 

1 1610-1690. 
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aa Mademoiselle de Scud^ry,' and Madame de Sevigne,^ 
whom the great satirist desired to ridicule in the characters of 
Madelon and Cathos, but only the glib dealers in an easily 
affected phraseology, who turned the purism of Malherbe, 
Eacan, and Voiture, into a ridiculouB jaigoa, just aa the 
imitators of the English purists, who misconceived and abused 
the really dignified style of Lyly, gave birth to the nonsensical 
euphuism which Sir Walter Scott has embalmed in Sir 
Piercie Shafton. 

Julie de Montauaier, was a favourite retailer of romances, 
in a vein wliich drew its wealth from the stories of 
d'UrK J ' and Voiture, who loved to listen to her, gives us a 
charming specimen in his Akidalls ei Zelide, the idea of 
which he took from her mouth. But the great romancist of 
the set was Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, whose novels supplied 
the laier jirScietises with their art of love, their code of man- 
ners and sentiments, Le Grand Cynis and Clelie are conceived 
in the full flavour of the spirit which governed the h6tel 
de Rambouillet before its earlier glories liad faded ; their 
principal merit consists in the speaking likenesses which they 
draw of the leading spirits in this assembly of wita. The 
last of the ten long-'H'iuded volumes of CUlie appeared in the 
year of the Marquise de Rambouillet's death j the date of the 
first volume is 1654; that is, it covers the latest and least whole- 
some phase of the coterie. It is in the first portion of the 
work that the map of the country of Tenderness is introduced. 

According to this love-chart there are in the country of 
Tenderness three rivers — Inclination, Esteem, and Gratitude. 
If any one wishes to go from the town New Friendship to 
the city of Tenderness, near the r^ver Esteem, he has to tra- 

' 1807-1703. * 1628.1698. 

' It is tme that Koederer, in his eihaiutivs Mimoin pour tervir a Vkit- 
Mi* de la loeitU polit, 183G, cousidera that AHrtt vta not in raroor with 
tlie mirqniM tmd her fiieads ; though bis reasooi are indirect, tnd cortsinl; 
not eoDcludre. 
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verse the villages Great Wit, Charming Verse, Love-Letters, 
Sincerity, Noble Heart, and many more with similar names. 
But if the traveller loses his way and strays to the village 
Negligence, he will fall into the lake of Indifference ; and if he 
strays to the left, he may, after having gone through the vil- 
lages of Indiscretion, Perfidy, Pride, Slander, and Wickedness, 
be finally drowned in the sea of Enmity. This is no unfair 
example of the manner and treatment of Mademoiselle 
de Scud^y's romances. The spirit which had ended in such a 
perversion of taste and common sense had long ago completed 
its useful task, but at last it stood self-condemned, and the 
iconoclast was at hand to do for the affectations of Paris what 
Cervantes had done for those of Madrid. " I was present," 
says M^nage,^ " at the first representation of les Fr^cietises 
BidictUes (1659) at the Theatre du Petit Bourbon. Madame 
de SambouiUet was there, also M. Chapelain, and almost all 
the hotel de Eambouillet. Tlie piece was played amidst 
general applause, and I was satisfied with it on my own part, 
as I saw the effect which it was going to produce. In leaving 
the theatre I took M. Chapelain by the hand, and said to 
him, 'You and I approve this folly which has just been 
criticised so cleverly and with such good sense, but, be- 
lieve me, to use the words of St. Eemi to Clovis, We 
must bum what we have adored, and adore what we have 
burned.' It has happened as I predicted, and from that 
first representation we have turned back from fustian and 
swollen style." 

We must not omit to mention what may. perhaps be con- 
sidered as the best literary outcome of the hotel de Eam- 
bouillet, apart, of course, from the letters and memoirs in 
which its history is recorded. The Guirlande de Julie con- 

1 1603-1692. 
• See Poiiea de RueUes au XVIIt. Siecle : La Ouirlande de Juliey ed. 
Octave Uzanne, which contains a complete history of this Garknd. 



siated of an album of verses, composed in honour of Julie 
d'Angennea, at the instance of the Marquis de Montauaier, 
during the weary yeara of Ma protracted courtship. Even 
after the presentation of the GuiTlattde (1641) he had to wait 
four yeara more, and married at last his beloved Julie (1645) 
when she was thirty-eight years old, and after he had abjured 
the Protestant religion to become a Eoman Catholit On 
each page of the album waa painted a flower, with one or 
more madrigals inscribed beneath it. The devoted lover 
himself wrote sixteen ; Voiture and Kacan are conspicuous by 
their absence.* The poems were engrossed by a noted cali- 
grapher, Nicolas Jarry, who produced three copiea in the year 
' its first appearance. Of the copy presented to the lady 
hemelf the first three leaves were blank, the fourth held the 
title, the fifth was illustrated by a painted garland of flowers, 
the aisth waa blank, the seventh contained a medallion repre- 
senting Zephyr surrounded by a mist, holding in his right 
hand a rose and in his left a garland of flowers. Upon the 
eighth page was the florid dedication of the work by its 
gallant instigator, under the title "Zephyr to Julie." 
" Madrigal :■ — 

" Receive, adorable nymph, 

n whom our hearts receive their laws, 
This more enduring crown 
Than that which we place upon the head of kings. 

The flowers from which my hand has woven it 
Outshine the golden flowers 6een in the sky ; 
Tlie wat«r wherewith Parnassus bathes them 
Gives them an everlasting freshness ; 
And every day my fair Flora, 

' The othpr writflra were ArnaiiM d'Andilly, father and son, de Corbeville, 
de Qriottv, Chnpflain, Colletet, C'orneille, DesnwreU, Oodeau, Oombauld, 
Habcrt de Montniort, Habert da Ciriaj, » third Halwrt, commuiain in the 
artillery, Ktallerille, Martin de Pinahene, Scnd£r]r, TftUeuunt dei Kixiz, uid 
the Maiquia ot IConiboniUet. 
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Who loves me and whom I adore, 
Angrily reproaches me, 
That my sighs never for her 
Produce a flower so beautiful 
As I have produced for you. *' * 

Jvlie^s Garland, as we have said, was not contributed to 
by Bacan and Voiture, although these were amongst the most 
habitual frequenters of the hotel de Eambouillet. Why the 
first did not write some poetical compliment is not known, 
but the second was probably excluded by jealousy, both on his 
own part and on that of the Marquis de Montausier. The 
" great letter-writer," as he was generally called, took, how- 
ever, later his revenge, by addressing numerous letters and 
verses to Mademoiselle de Eambouillet* It would seem, too, 
that Voiture's manners were not so invariably polished as to 
save him from the criticism of his more refined associates ; at 
all events he was a man who had started in life with less ad- 
vantage in this respect than the majority of them. Tallemant 
des £6aux, one of the circle, and who was called the calomnuh 
graphs of his age, relates how M. de Chaudebonne, happening 
to meet Voiture at the house of a mutual friend, said to him, >, 

^ "Recevez, 6 nymphe adorable, 
Dont les coeurs reQoivent les loix, 
Cctto conronne plus durable 
Que celle que Ton met sur la tete des roys. 

Les flours dont ma main la compose 
Font honte 2i ces llcurs d'or qu'on yoit au firmament. 

L'eau dont Parmesse les arrose 
Leur donne une fraiclieur qui dure incessamment ; 
Et tons les jours ma belle Flore, 
Qui me cherit et que j 'adore, 
Me reproohe avecque courroux 
Que mes soupirs jamais pour elle 
N'ont fait naistre de fleur si belle 
Que j'en ai fait naistre pour vous." 
• "Quand les dieux eurent fait Minerve qui la vit 

Le chef d'oeuvre parfait En pleura de dcpit, 

Que Julie on appelle, Et se trouva moins belle. ** 
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" Sir, you are too polished a man to remain in the boui^eoisie ; 
I must withdraw you from it." It was some time after this 
before the clever but blunt and indiscreet man was received 
at the Marquise de Rambouillet's assemblies. There he was 
rude more or less to Juhe d'Angennes, to Mademoiselle 
Paulet, and to several others, until he was at last in suffi- 
ciently bad odour all roimd. His companions composed for 
him a sort of round-robin of satire, in which he was somewhat 
hardly used, and which has been preserved by Tallemant des 
Reaux in his New Collectitm of the Finfst Poems} Voiture 
complains, not veiy bitterly, of this jcu d^esprit in a letter to 
his friend Costar." " I send you," he says, " some veraes 
which have been made against me, in which Voiture is 
rhymed with roture. ... I have a good mind to show this 
precious poem to M. Chapelain." 

Two ladies of the court of Madame de Rambouillet, who 
had both been the pupils of Chapelain and Manage, and 
who have both left behind them works of considerable 
literary merit, deserve to be specially noticed liere, although 
they lived far into the reign of Louis XIV, ; Madame de 
Sevign^,* grand-daughter of Madame de Chantal, formerly 
mentioned,* and Madame de la Fayette.' Left a widow at 
the age of twenty-five, Madame de Si^-vignti devoted herself 
simultaneously to the care of her children and to intellectual 
pursuits. The evidences of her wit, her sprightly criticism, her 
learning, and her literary appreciation, are preserved in a 



n sculptnrr. 



C'eat an DJtnosthI>nc 
Un Cuton pii architei 
Du Cerclu il aait U quodratura , 
C'esC une ainiable cloture. 
Si SB mcc vstoit sans roture 
« Bans roture." 



' Paria, 1869, 
" }e voDilntu bi^n rimer en lure, 
Ponr dewrire Moudenr du Voiture , 
Qaoii|n'il ait fort pen de Icuture, 
Cost nn vray diablB en cscriturc. 
En vers, ]iro»e et litt^roturc ; 
C'est ua .UciaDdre ea jieiiitare ) 

■ La Hitlr^tiinu lU U. lU t'oibin tlJtM.dt Catlar, VtJW, 1854, p, 480, 
Chapelain was another tbIvtUt. 

■ 1628-1068. * S«e bk. iv. ch, 8, p. 133. • 1834-1808, 
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number of very entertaining letters. Almost all of them are 
well written, lively, and gossipy, and those to her married 
daughter, Madame de Grignan, bear proof of great critical 
acumen and a rather over-motherly affection. They have been 
much read and esteemed in each succeeding generation. The 
force of her talent may be gauged by a single expression in one 
of these letters, where she recommends the reading of serious 
books. " It gives," she says, " a sombre hue to the mind, to 
lack pleasure in solid reading." Let us take a larger speci- 
men of the style and manner of these sparkling little sallies, 
in which, to use her own words, she suffers her pen " to 
amble with the reins upon its neck." 

'^ I am about to make you acquainted with a circumstance 
the most astonishing, the most surprising, the most marvellous, 
the most miraculous, the most triumphant, the most astounding, 
the most unheard of, the most singular, the most extraordinary, 
the most incredible, the most unforeseen, the most grand, the 
most petty, the most rare, the most commonplace, the most noto- 
rious, the most secret up to the present moment, the most bril- 
liant, the most enviable j in short a circumstance of which but one 
example is to be found in past ages, an example, however, which 
is not precisely the same ; a circumstance which we could not 
believe in Paris, so how could they believe it at Lyons ? a circum- 
stance which makes all the world cry out, * wonderful ! ' a cir- 
stance which fills Madame de Eohan and Madame de Hauterive 
with joy ; a circumstance, in short, which will take place on 
Sunday, at which those who look on will fancy they are subject 
to a hallucination, a circumstance which will take place on Sunday, 
and which will perhaps not take place on Monday. I can't make 
up my mind to tell it : guess what it is. I give you three tries : 
do you give it up ? Well ! I must tell you then. M. de 
Lauzun marries on Sunday, at the Louvre, guess whom 1 I give 
you ten tries : I give you a hundred. Madame de Goulanges 
says : It is very hard to guess ; it is Mademoiselle de la Valli6re % 
By no means, Madame. Then it is Mademoiselle de Eetz ? Not 
at all, you are very countryfied. Verily, say you, we are vastly 
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stupid ; it must be Mademoiselle de Cr^quy. You have not got 
it \ then to make an end of it, I must tell jou. He marries, 
vith the King's permission, Mademoiselle . . . Mademoiselle de 
. . , Mademoiselle. . , . Guess the name ; he marries Made- 
moiselle ; my word, upon my word, my eacred word, Made- 
moiselle, the great Mademoiselle ; Mademoiselle, daughter of 
Monsieur deceased ; Mademoiselle, grand-daughter of Henry 
IV. ; Mademoiselle d'£u. Mademoiselle de Dombes, Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, Mademoiselle d'Orleans,' Mademoiselle cousin- 
german of the King, Mademoiselle, destined for a throne, Made- 
moiselle, the only match in France which could be worthy of 
that gentleman.'" 

Madame de la Vergne, Countess de la Fayette, whom 
Eochefoucaiild describes as " the most genuine person in the 
world," was eight years younger than Madame de S^vign(5, and 
was only twenty-one at the death of Madame de Rambouillet. 
Her first work was printed five years before the latter's death, 
under the title of Ute Princess (U Montpensier. Her cliief 
talent was in romantic biography, and she left behind her 
two books containing the ripest fruit of her well-trained and 
judicious mind. History of Henrietta of England, and MenwifA 

> All these were tho titles nf ftlademoiiielle i!e Moatpenaier (l<I27-16g3), 
diiQghlerof Gsstoii of Oflians, generally cbJ led "Monaieur," younger brother 
of LouU XIII. She did not mair; Lanzun (1S33-I723) then (1669), but pro- 
bably about ten years later, and secretly. In order to obtain Louis XIV. 's 
permisBion and the freedom oZ her lorer, who had been ten yean imprisoned, 
Bhe bad to abandon to the Duke of llsinc, one of the Ivgitimiaed biutarda of 
the king, the county of Ku, the duchy of Aunutle, and the priucipaLty of 
Dombes. 

' " Ja m'en vaja voufl mander la chose la plus itonaante, la pin* sarpre- 
tmnte, la plus meireilleuse, la pitu miraculeuse, la plus tiiomphHote, U pitu 
ftourdiawnte, la plus inouie, U plua amguliire, la plus exttsordinalre, la plna 
iDcroyable, la plus imprdnte, la plus gmnde, la plus petite, la plua rare, la 
plus eouimuue, la plus ^clataote, la plus aeertte jusqu'aujonrd'hui, la plni 
briUaute, la plus digue d'eorie ; enfiu, une chose dont on ne trouve q^u'nn 
cKemplc datu les oiiclea passes, encore cct cxemple n'est-il pas jusle : one 
chose que nous nu saurions croire & Paria, comment la poorrait-on croire i 
Lyon t une chose qui fait crier mii^ricorde i. tout le mouile, uiie chose qui 
oomble de joie Mm do Kohan et tX"^* de Hauterive ; une chose cnfiii, qui le 
(bn dimanche, oCi ceiut qui Is rerront croiiODt avoir la berluc ; une chose qui 
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ofiht Cowrt of France during the years 1688 and 1689. In the 
meantiiue she had published Zayde, a Spanish tale, and ITie 
Frincess of Cleves, the story of an honest married woman in 
love with another man than her husband ; both short novels 
told in a charming, delicate, and attractive manner. Though 
her style is correct, and even sometimes eloquent, and though 
she writes carefully and precisely of what she has seen, it is 
not easy to assent to the eulogy which Boileau passes upon 
her when he calls her " the woman of all France who had the 
most wit and who wrote the best." 



§ 3. Literary Coteries. 

After the death of Madame de EambouiUet the sway of 
fashion and letters in France may be said to have been trans- 
ferred to Mademoiselle de Scud(5ry, whose " Saturday Eecep- 
tions " almost rivalled the brightest assemblies of Arthenice. 
But affectation reigned supreme in the house of the authoress 
of Clelie. All who frequented it had assumed names chosen 

86 fera dimanche, et qui ne sera peut-etre pas faite lundi ; je ne puis me 
resoudre k la dire, dcvinez-la, je yous le donne en trois : jetez-vous votre 
langue aux cliiens ? He bien ! il faut done yous la dire, M. de Lauzun Spouse, 
dimanche, au Louvre, devincz qui ? Je vous le donne en dix ; je vous le 
donne en cent. Mme de Coulanges dit : Voila qui est bien difficile k deviner ; 
c*e«t M"e (le La Vallifere. Point du tout, madame. C'est done Mile de Retz ? 
Point du tout, vous etes bien provinciale. Vraiment, nous sommes bien 
betes, dites-vous : c'est assurement M^e de Cliquy. Vous n*y Stes pas : il 
faut done a la fin vous le dire. II qiouse, avec la permission du Roi, made- 
moiselle . . . mademoiselle de . . . mademoiselle . . . devinez le nom ; il 
Spouse Mademoiselle ; ma foi, par ma foi, ma foi jur^e. Mademoiselle, la 
grandc Mademoiselle ; Mademoiselle, Ullc de feu Monsieur ; Mademoiselle, 
petite-fiUe de Henri IV. ; Mademoiselle d'Eu, Mademoiselle de Dombes, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Mademoiselle d'Orl^ans, Mademoiselle cousine- 
germaine du Roi, Mademoiselle destinee au trone, Mademoiselle, le seul parti 
de France qui fdt dignc de Monsieur." 

VOL. n. H 
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for the most part from the romances of the day. The hostess 
herself was known as Sappho, Sarasin ' was Polyandre, 
Conrart was Thfodamas, Pellisson^ was Acanthe, or U 
Ohronifueur, because he waa charged with immortalising the 
annals of the coterie. Tsam^ was Zenocrate, Godeau, who 
at the hotel de Eambouillet had been "Julie's dwarf," waa 
here dignified under the name of the Magus of Sidon, or the 
Magus of Tendre. The wit of these reunions was often very 
sparkling and well sustained ; but if the spirit or invention 
of the company failed, they had a ready resource in the dressing 
of two dolls, the great and the little Pandora, who governed 
with inexorable authority the fasliiona of elegant Paris. An 
account of one of these evenings, the 20th December 1653, 
represents the inhabitants of the pays du Tendre at their 
best Coni-art had brought for Mademoiselle de Scudery a 
crystal seal, accompanied by a madrigal ; and with little 
delay the mistress of the house produced the following 
reply :— 



" To merit such a pretty seal, 
So well cut, 80 bright, so polished, 
Methinks wc ought to possess 
Some pretty secret together ; 
For indeed pretty seals 
Demand pretty secrets, 
Or at least pretty notes ; 
But as I know not how to make these, 
As I have nought whereon to bo secret, 
Or worthy of such a mystery, 
I must simply tell you 
That you make presents so gallantly 



1 lH0G-lflE4. 

» 1621-1603. relliesori via k futUfill frifad of FouiiucI, Jn'came from n 
FrolestADt a Romna Cntbolic, took orders, obUitLfiil rich beneRcvs, ami was 
called the kiiig's ooneerliaitur. 

■ Itl37-H7d. Ue u the author of The Sptaldng PUUtlt. 
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That one cannot refuse 

To give you one's hearty or suffer it to be taken." ^ 

The effect of the impromptu was instantaneous ; the 
whole evening afterwards was consimied in the produc- 
tion of madrigals, which exist to this day, and which 
bear witness to the affectation of literary cultivation among 
the degenerate pr&ietix and pr^cienses of the seventeenth 
century. In her old age Mademoiselle was visited by an 
Englishman, Dr. Martin Lister,^ who says of her : " Among 
the persons of distinction and fame, I was desirous to 
see Mademoiselle de Scuddry, now 91 years of age. Her 
mind is yet vigorous, though her body is in ruins. I confess 
this visit was a perfect mortification, to see the sad decays of 
nature in a woman once so famous. To hear her talk, with 
her lips hanging about a toothless mouth, and not to be able to 
command her words from flying about at random, puts me in 
mind of the sibyl's uttering oracles. ... In her closet she 
showed me an original of Madame Maintenon, her old friend 
and acquaintance, which she affirmed was very like her ; and 
indeed she was then very beautiful" 

It was an age of literary extravagance, as weU as of great 

^ '* Pour meriter un cachet si joli, Mais conune je n'en sais point faire, 

Si bien grav^, si brillant, si Que je n'ai rien qu'il faille taire, 

poll, Ou qui nitrite aucun myst^re, 

II faudrait avoir, ce me semble, II faut vous dire seulement 

Quelque joli secret ensemble ; Que vous donnez si galamment 

Car enfin les jolis cachets Qu'on ne pent se d^fendre 

Demandent de jolis secrets, De vous donner son coeur ou de le 

Ou du moins de jolis billets ; laisser prendre.** 

Polite gallantry might very safely proceed to this length in the pays du 

Tcndre. MademoiseUe had already said to Pellisson — 

** Enfin, Acanthe, il faut se rendre ; 
Votre esprit a charnie le mien : 
Je vous/ais citoyen de Tendre 
Mais, do gi-ace, n'en dites rien. " 
* Sec Dr. ^lartin's Lister's A Journey to Paris in the year 1698. 
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culture — an extravi^aiice in more than one or two aspects, 
when every day produced some ridiculous epigrams, ani^rams, 
houls-rimis^ monorimes, protean verses, and a dozen other in- 
genious triiles of Menage and his less known friends, amongst 
whom Commire, Boivin, Faydit, may he simply named be- 
fore we pass on. The houts-rim^ are, however, sufficiently 
in vogue, even in our own days, to induce us to quote an 
account of their origin. " One day," Mi^nage tells us, " Dulot 
was complaining, in the company of several persons, that he 
had heen robbed of some papers, and in particular of 
three hundred sonnets which he regretted more than all the 
rest. Some one having betrayed surprise that be had made 
so many, he replied that they were blank sonnets, tliat is to 
say, the ending rhymes of all the sonnets which he had de- 

' Mnny PXHinples of these ingrauitiea may be found in the CiirumUs 
lUUrairet of M. Lalnnne. We give n Bpci^imeii of theao iouis-riinifj " On 
the death of a, cat," of which aE the eud-wonla are nunic 



" Aimable Iris, honnear de ta 
Yons pleurez Totre chat, plus quo nous 
Et fusBiul-voD£, je peoie, an food de la 
On enlendroit de lii tos cria juscju'i 
a flit & voB yeox foumire de 
Od eflt vhasB^ pour lui Titi da 
11 feniit romeroent d'un oouvent de 



Fh ilipsbourg ; 

Oaseogne, 

Ffibourg ; 

Pologne, 

iMxanbourg. 

Cologne, 



is qaoi I I'on vooa I'a pris t I'on a hien pris SlratbouTgt 
D'aller poor nna perte. Iris, comma k Sienne, 

8e perccr aattement la gorge d'une Vienne, 

II faadrait que Tod eflt la cerrelle k V Anrera. 

Chez moi, le plus beaa chat, je vona le dis, ma Bonne, 
Vaut moLtis que ne vaudrait ane onuige il SarboxTie, 

Et qu'uti Term eommuu ne se vend 4 A'even." 

" Philipabnrg" was a gtronglj fortilied town in the grand-duchy of Baden, 
taken from the French in 1636 and I67&; "Stmaourg'' was through secret 
ni^Dtiations given up to Louis XIV. in 1681 ; "Sienne" is the French far 
Sienna, a town in Italy; it means hem "his;" "Vienna" is a town In 
Dauphin^, !ind hua here the meaning of " gword," so called IVom being made 
in thedty of Viaane 1 "Anrera" in Antwerp, bnt is here used tor 3 r«iHj«r», 
topay-tnrvy ; Bonne woa an abbey in Provence, in th« (lioccse of Senez ; 
oranges are plentiful at Naibonne ; and common glass was made nt Neren. 
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sired to fill in. This sounded odd, and thenceforth men 
began to do, for a kind of sport, when in company, what 
Dulot did by himself." Sarasin ridiculed this idea in four 
songs, under the title of Dviot vaincuy ou la d^faite des botUs-' 
TimSs, which certainly discouraged the fashion* H^elin, 
Abb^ d'Aubignac,^ author of a History of (he Time^ or Record 
of the Kingdom of Coquetry, taken from the last voyage of the 
Dvich to the Indies of the Levant, which was no doubt in part 
an imitation of the peculiar ^rcnre of Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, 
and which excited the latter^s jealousy, formed a coterie at his 
own house, for which, being patronised by the Dauphin, he 
endeavoured to obtain the title of Eoyal Academy ; but his 
wish was fortunately not granted. Another abb^ of the same 
age, Cotin,^ was a man of some spirit, and of a certain grand- 
eur and dignity in the making of verses. He published in 
1634 Jerusalem in desolation, or Meditations on the lessons of 
darkness; and subsequently essays on Philosophy, on the 
Immortal soul. Christian poerns, a Paraphrase on the Song of 
Solomon, as well as a collection of Enigmxis and Rondeaux. 
He too had a quarrel with Mademoiselle de Scudery, and 
with all her school, against whom he wrote bitter things in 
his Oeuvres Galantes, Manage took up the cudgels for his 
friends, and, on the occasion of a madrigal addressed by Cotin 
to the lady,^ the sexagenarian scholar lampooned the abb^ in 
a Latin epigram, whereupon the other collected all the verses 
he had launched against Mademoiselle de Scuddry, and dedi- 
cated the book to her. Cotin decidedly had the best of the 
war of words : Manage was constrained to let him alone. 

1 1604-1676. • 1604-1682. 

' The offending madrigal was as follows : — 

* * Pour un mal cCoreille, 
** Suivre le Muse est une erreur bien loiirde ; 
De ses faveurs yoyez le fruit ; 
Lcs escrits de Sapho men^rent tant de bruit 
Que cette Nymphe en devint sourde. ** 
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The abb^, too, had powerful friends who came to his assist- 
ance ; Gilles Boileau, the brotlipr of the poefr— who treated 
the poor ahb(! almost worse than MoliSre did, because Cotin 
had first spoken lightly of Boileau'a poems — Lemaitre, and 
others. On tho production oiles Pr^cieuses Sidicules he thought 
that the greatest dramatist of the age would assist him in 
demolishing Mt-nage. Moli^re lot him expect his revenge ; 
all the town came to see the two wranglera photographed on the 
stage in the Fcmincs Savantcs ; but when it came to the point, 
Manage, under the name of Vadius, was let off so cheaply, 
and Cotin, under the name of Trissotin, was so sorely handled, 
that the poor abbe could hai-dly lift up his head again. That 
satire dogged the clerical satirist to his grave. 



§ 4 Satirists of the Period. 

One kind of extravagance leads to, or at least accompanies 
many others ; and the extravagance of literary manner was 
Boon matched, in the seventeenth century, by the extrava- 
gance of hterary license. The courts of Henry IV, and 
Louis XIII. were, as we have seen, not such as coidd attract 
a man of scrupulous morality, or a woman of purity and refine- 
ment. The hotel de Bambonillet had indeed served as a sort 
of refuge for tho courtiers of both sexes who clioae to give to 
the royal assemblies no more of their time than strict eti- 
quette demanded ; and it is on this account, because the 
centre of the literary society of the i^e was the centre of its 
morality, that Madame de Kambouillet deserves the warmest 
recognition of the student of hterature. On the other hand, 
the courts of the monarchs were not vrithout their literary 
men, who, if they were extravagant in their licentiousness, 
were free from much of the affectation which mars their more 
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soberly conducted rivals. The best of them was Th^ophile 
de Viau,^ a poet of great ease and brilliancy, the Coryphaeus 
of a band of young and well-bom courtiers who defied all 
attempts to set bounds to the indulgence of their appetites. 
It was not the company of the h&tel de Eambouillet from 
which Theophile had to expect, or actually received, his bit- 
terest opposition. The same authorities which had perse- 
cuted Villon and Marot turned their formidable weapons 
against him ; and though the times had changed in the in- 
terval, he was as nearly burned at the stake as any man could 
then be for an offence mainly literary. As it was, his effigy 
was burned on the Place de Grfeve; he was imprisoned, and 
rescued only by the powerful friends whom he had made at 
court — Liancourt, Montmorency, and others. Naturally the 
accusation against him was in part reKgious, in part moral ; 
but it was argued in his defence that he had abjured Pro- 
testantism, and that he had translated Plato's Phoodo, thereby 
testifying to his belief in the immortality of the souL Such 
a rebuttal alone would have done him little service against 
the exasperation of his enemies, amongst whom it is painful 
to have to mention the elegant and learned Guez de Balzac, 
a friend of his youth, and a staid brother-litterateur. 
Theophile fled to England, came back, was caught, and 
thrown into the same dungeon where Eavaillac, the murderer 
of Henry IV., had been immured. There he remained for 
two years, and was at last perpetually banished from France. 
This sentence was not strictly carried out, for he died at 
Paris, a year later, at the youthful age of thirty-six. 

Th^ophile's poetry is before all things vivid and highly 
coloured. His figures force attention ; they startle — ^unfor- 
tunately they sometimes make us laugh. What, for instance, 
could be more ridiculous than this ? — 

1 1590-1626. > 1594-1655. 
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" Here the whitcDing rocks, 
Groaning under the shock of the waves, 
Lift up their horned bulks 
Agfunst the anger of the elements. 
And oppose tlieir bare heads 
To the lightning's threat." ' 

And what, again, more absurd than these lines, quoted by 
Boileau from hia Pyramus and Thishe, a drama which he 
wrote when veiy young, which had a great success in its time, 
but is now scarcely known ? — 

" Ah I here is the dagger which has been basely polluted. 
With the blood of its master ! It blushes at it, the traitor," ' 

Yet, this same poet, when writing to the king and asking him 
permission to return to France, could express such manly 
sentiments, as are to be found in the following verses : — 

" Ho who hurls the thunder, 
Who governs the elements, 
And moves with earthquakes 
The great mass of the earth ; 
God, who placed the sceptre into your hands. 
Who can take it away from you to-morrow, 
He, who lends you the light of his countenance, 
And who, in spite of the fleurs-de-lis, 
Shall one day make dust 
Of your buried limbs." ° 

* *' Ici des TOchers lilttiicliiasants Contre In coUro d«a Hi 

Dq choc du vngQCH gemisaaatB Et preaentent leurs leKm n 

HJrtsieat lenrs masBea cnrnues A k mcuacti del csclaira.'' 

* " Ah I Toicj le poignon) qui dn sang de sod niuBtre 
S'cst B0Qill6 laschement I II en rougit, In traiatrc" 



* " Celni <jiii Ittnco le tounerrp. 
Qui goaTeriis \rs figments, 
Et meut oTec d«s tremblements 
La grande masse de U terre ; 
Dion qui Tons mitlc Mvptre en mat 



Qui V0U9 la peut 5ter dematn, 
Lui qui vous priJtc ta, lumiire, 
£t qui, malgni loa Rvurs.de-lii, 
Dn jour fera di; la ]Mnaaiir« 
De VD« momlirea enseTelis." 



A 
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ThA)phile did not see nature, as the courtly poets of his 
time depicted it, trimmed and cut and clipped, festooned and 
made fit to be presented to high-bom lords and ladies, but he 
saw it as it really exists. Witness the following lines : — 

» 

" In this solitary and sombre valley 
The stag bells at the murmuring water, 
And casting his eyes in the brook, 
DeUghts in looking at his shadow. 
A cold and gloomy silence 
Seigns beneath the shade of these boughs. 
And the winds lash the elms 
"With amorous violence. . . 
I shall see these verdant woods. 
Where our isles and the fresh grass, 
Serve the bellowing flocks 
As a walk and as a manger. 
When Aurora returns there it finds (grown again) 
The grass, which they have eaten during the day. 
I shall see the water which quenches their thirst. 
And I shall hear the plaint of the gravel, 
And the murmuring of the stream's echo. 
Amidst the insults of the mariners. 
I shall gather these apricots. 
These flame-coloured strawberries . . . 
And these figs and melons, 
Whereof the north winds 
Have never yet kissed the rinds, 
And these yellow darUng grapes. 
Which are never injured by hail, 
Sheltered by our rocks." * 

^ " Dan's ce yal solitaire et sombre Oh nos lies et l^erbe fratche 

Le cerf qui brame au bruit de Peau, Servent auz troupeaux mugissants 

Penchant ses yeux dans le ruisseau, Et de promenoir et de creche. 

S'amuse k regarder son ombre. L'aurore y trouve k son retour 

Un froid et ten^breux silence L'herbe qu'ils ont mangle le jour ; 

Dort k Pombre de ces rameauz, Je verrai Peau qui les abreuve, 

Et les vents battent les ormeaux Et jorrai plaindre les graviers 

D*une amoureuse violence ... Et r^sonner Pecho du fleuve 

Je verrai ces bois verdissants Auz iigures des mariniers 
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One drama was probably enougli for Th&phile to write.^ 
He saw that it was not Ms line, and forsook it with an 
apology, " Formerly," he says in one of hia short poems, 
" when my versea contributed to the animation of the stage, 
the constraint I was in gave me much trouble ; the wearisome 
work made a martyr of me for some time, hut at last, thauk 
the gods, I am quit of it. , . , Eules displease me, I WTite at 
random ; a good wit does nothing except at its ease." He 
turned again to hia odes, elegies, epigrams, satires, and 
epistles in verse and in prose, which prose is concise, ner- 
vous, clear, and superior to his poetry. 

After extravagance and eccentricity, satire follows as a 
matter of course. We have seen something of it iu the per- 
son of the Abb^ Cotin, but a greater than he was behind : a 
satirist of seventeenth-century life in general, of licentious- 
ness and literary affectation in particular. The Trite Comical 
History of Francion, by Charles Sorel,^ Sienr dc Souvigny, 
appeared first in 1623, and made a great sensation. It was 
not long in running through sixty editions, being occasionally 
enlarged and reinforced by new allusions and illustrations. Its 
first title was 27m: Comic History of Francion, a Scourge of the 
Vicious, and ita authorship was veiled under the assumed 
name of Nicolas do Moulinet ; and in hia Bihliothique Gauloise, 
published in 1664, a sort of cataloijue raisonni, Sorel denies 
having written it. No doubt our author had the troubled lot of 



N'a jamais sn halser I'jcorce, 
Et DeB jaanea moscats ai cLets 
Que JUUU9 la grule ne force 
Dans I'asile dc dob rouliere. " 
g!y attributed to liim. It is said that 



Je caeillerai ces abrii^ots, 

Cca fraiaes k conleiir de flamiDM. . . 

Et ces figura et ce» molona 

Dont la bouche dvs &quilans 
' A tragedj, PaiiiiiuU, haa been v 
ha alao asaiated Surel, SainX Ainimt, Da Vmer, and Boisrobert, in the compo- 
tdtioQ of ■ boUet, The BaeehamU*. 

' IS02-1674, It may be mentioDed here that Sarel waa ttie author of k 
duodecimo pnmphlct, dt VAcadiwiie /ranfatw, (bMU pour la eorreaion tt 
VoalirUiocmimt da Langagt, el *i tUt itt dt gwljiia ulUiU a» ptMic, IPCl. 
Sorel onaweta hia qoeBtian by % decided uegattTe. 
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Th^phile de Viau before his eyes, and therefore resolutely 
maintained his incognito; for there is no question that he can 
at times surpass his contemporary in abandonment of mood, 
getting even beyond the Pamasse satirique, although he claims 
the excuse of adopting this tone simply as a " scourge of 
vice," and in order to make sin appear hideous. 

Sorel was distinctly a comic romancist, and he hits the 
school of d'UrfS tolerably hard in the Extravagant Shepherd} 
But it was in the Francion that he launched his satires with 
most eflFect and most comprehensively. Guez de Balzac, 
under the character of the pedant Hortensius ; Boisrobert,^ the 
buffoon-confidant of Eichelieu, whose vocation it was to keep 
the court of Louis XIII. in perpetual good humour ; Eacan, 
who figures as Saluste ; Gaston d'Orl^ans as Cldrante, and a 
dozen besides, either under their own names or thinly dis- 
guised, come in for a touch of the satirist's lash. Francion, 
the hero, is a kind of Don Juan, who passes through numer- 
ous adventures, nearly all leading out of or up to the vagaries 
of some woman. As the narrative in the edition before us ^ 
fills five hundred and thirty-nine closely-printed pages, and 

^ Guy-Patin, who agrees with Manage and Tallemant des R^aux in posi- 
tively assigning the Francion to Sorel, ascribes to him, in addition, the 
Berger extravagant^ Ophize de Chrysanthe, and a EhiXosophie Universelle ; and 
he goes on to say : * * He has still more than twenty volumes to write, and he 
would be glad if he could do it before dying, but he cannot persuade the 
printers. He is very delicate, and I have often seen him ilL Yet he lives 
comfortably, because he is very sober. He is a man of much common sense, 
and taciturn ; neither a bigot nor a Mazarin." 

• 1592-1662. He produced a farce called the Three Orontes, founded on a 
story which Tallemant des R^uz records him as having retailed for the 
amusement of his patron Richelieu. It was the well-known account of the 
hoax played on Mademoiselle de Goumay, the adopted daughter of Montaigne, 
and the author of Ombre, Poor and old, she was anticipating the honour of a 
visit from Racan, when two practical jokers conceived the idea of visiting her, 
one after the other, in the character of the expected guest When the real 
Racan came, of course the unfortunate old lady was already mystified, and his 
reception was hardly as pleasant as it might have been. 

3 The edition of M. Colombey ; Paris, Delahays, 1858. 
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would make at least six of the volumes in which our modem 
novels usually appear, and as it has no plot or link of any 
kind running through it, the reader will spare us an analysis. 
In return we will recommend this romance to his attention, 
as a work of superior Uterary merit, and as having the further 
advantage of being as interesting as Boderick Bandom, and 
the disadvantage of being even coarser. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

§ 1. ElCHELIEU AND HIS WORK. 

It is time that we should turn our attention more particularly 
upon the central historical figure of the age whose literary 
annals we have been tracing; upon the man who dealt 
French feudalism a blow from which it never recovered, who 
raised France to the strongest and proudest position amongst 
the nations of Europe, who made the French king a Sultan, 
not to say a Grand Lama, and the Government of France an 
autocracy, a centralised despotism, a vampire fattening upon 
the blood of the nation ; who, to be just, produced order and 
peace from chaos, delaying for a century and a half the 
cataclysm in which monarchy and aristocracy were to be 
overwhelmed ; who, himself an author, patronised letters and 
arts, founded the Academy, and emphasised by his death the 
close of the later Eenaissance — Armand Jean du Plessis, 
Cardinal Eichelieu.^ 

The death of Henry the Fourth^ left France a prey to 
dissolute and impotent self-seekers, who could ruin their 
country, but who could not govern it Mary de Medici, the 
Queen-Mother, on whom devolved the regency of France and 
the charge of the infant king, chose for her counsellors the 
most worthless and unscrupulous favourites, with whom none 
more worthy could possibly associate themselves. Concino 
Concini and Leonora Galigai, afterwards his wife, a couple of 
Florentine adventurers, who had come to France in the train 

1 1585-1642. « 1610. 
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of the Queen- Mother, d'Epernon, the Pope's Nuncio, and the 
Spanish ambassador, were the counsellors from whom she 
chose to torrow her policy. As for the young Louis, he woa 
kept carefully in the background, cultivating those tastes and 
accomplishmeuts which were the cliief glory of this royal 
huntsman, confectioner, market-gardener, falconer, gunmaker, 
of whom it was well said that " he had a hundred valet's 
qualities and not oue quality of a master." The truly great 
policy of Henry IV., for the prosecution of which he and 
Sully had raised vast sums of money, was thrown on one 
side ; and it is said that upwards of forty million livres were 
spent in buying the acquiescence or silence of all who showed 
a tendency to be troublesome. Yet, amongst the more patri- 
otic Frenchmen of the day, a demand arose for the convocation 
of the States-General, which the queen and her minions could 
not resist. In 1C14, accordingly, the nobility, clergy, and tho 
Third-Eatate met in Paris, where, after much talk, a desperate 
quarrel between the clergy and the Third-Estate, and a good 
deal of abject flattery of the court by the first two orders, they 
were dismissed in the following year, never to assemble again 
nntil the eighteenth centurj' -was drawing to a close. Amongst 
the clergy wlio represented the Church in this memorable 
assembly were the Canlinals de Joyeuse and Du perron, 
Bishop Camus, and, selected as the spokesman of his order, 
Eichelieu, then Bishop of Lu^on. 

Kichelieu bad not been intended for the Church, but the 
bishopric was a family appanage, and his elder brother pre- 
ferring the monastery to the cathedral, Armand Jean, by this 
time a soldier, was converted into a clerical dignitary. It 
is said that for four years he devoted eight hours daily to 
the study of theology, and thus imdermined a constitution 
never very robust. At the age of twenty-two he went to 
Borne to be instituted to his see, and being under the canoni- 
cal age, he first antedated his birth by the necessary interval. 
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and then, the consecration over, prayed the Pope for abso- 
lution.^ It is a picture of the man, as wily as he was resolute, 
as unscrupulous in means as he was ambitious in his aim. At 
the meeting of the States-General he was one of the most abject 
flatterers of Mary de Medici, and even paid court to Leonora 
Concini, whose husband had been created Marshal d'Ancre, the 
consequence being that when the Parliament was dissolved 
Richelieu remained in Paris as a counsellor of state. Not long 
afterwards he became almoner to the young Queen Anne, the 
wife of Louis XIII., was employed on delicate missions by 
the Queen- Mother, and was appointed minister of foreign 
aSairs and war. 

A glorious future was insured to France from the moment 
when Richelieu became the pilot of her fortunes. He adopted 
forthwith the policy sketched out by Henry IV., and lived to 
render his country greater services than Henry himself could 
have rendered under similar circumstances. Consider for a 
moment what were the actual achievements of Richelieu as a 
statesman. He brought to an end the long and disastrous 
religious wars which had devastated France, not by mere good 
fortune, but by humbling one after another all the brave 
leaders of the Protestant cause, and displaying in the siege and 
capture of Rochelle a military talent of no mean order ; he 
conciliated his foes by securing religious toleration throughout 
France ; he created the French navy ; he humbled England, 
destroying the force which the despicable Buckingham had 
brought to the relief of the Protestants ; he abased Austria 
and Savoy, thoroughly defeating the latter in the field ; he 
conquered Lorraine, overran Alsace, enabled Portugal to cast 
oflf her allegiance to Spain, and seized Catalonia from the 
crumbling empire of Philip's weaker successors. Finally, he 
concluded advantageous treaties with England, Sweden, 

^ Tliis has been contradicted ; but Vittorio Siri, in his MemorU recondite, 
says so, and mentions that the Pope observed ; " The young bishop is endued 
with rare genius, but he is subtle and crafty/' 
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Kussia, Belgium, and Holland, Side by side with these 
triumphs he overcame a thousand personal enemies, smiting 
them in detail ; now a conspiracy of the Court, of his fellow- 
counsellora, of Monsieur, the Queen-Mother, the Queen, the 
king himself ; now the rebellion of a province or country ; 
now the slanders or threats of those whom he had injured, or 
who envied his power. This one man, in short, was the life 
and aoul of the France over which Louis le Grand was to 
wield the sceptre through seventy brilliant and memorable 
yeEirs ; this was the statesman who destroyed the power of the 
barons' and the Third-Estate, who made the government of 
France a mere bureaucracy, depending always on the wisdom 
of its chief minister. This man it was who taught royalty its 
one indispensable art of drawing a vast revenue from a 
struggling and starving population. This, too, was the man 
who, amidst all his triumphs and fame, valued before every- 
thing the repute of a man of letters, who sat at the feet of 
Madame de Itarabouillet, who pointed and accentuated the 
later classical Kenaissance, whereof he was the outcome, the 
exponent, the glory, and, let us not forget to add, the despot. 
The death of Eichelieu is an epoch which must not he 
allowed to pass without notice. It took place at the close of 
1542, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and barely five 
months before that of the king. " On the third of December, 
in the afternoon, the king came to see the cardinal for the 
last time. The doctors, having given up all hope, had aban- 
doned the sick man to some quacks, who procured him a 
little rehef, but hia weakness increased. On the morning of 
the fourth, perceiving the approach of death, he desired hia 
niece, the Duchess d'Aiguillon, to retire — ' the person,' accord- 

' In 182S Richelieu issued no ordiuaaco (or the deatroctbo of tlie fortiB- 
cations of towns aud castles not being of BerriFi! in the protvctiou of tbe 
fiontien. 

' H. Murtin, Bittoirt it Franct, vol. iL p. Ei77. Tu this work 1 om • 
gTMt ds«l of this chaptBT, 
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ing to his own words, ' whom he had most loved.' It was the 
only moment, not of weakness but of tenderness, that he had 
had ; his immovable firmness was not belied during all his 
long sufferings. All the bystanders, ministers, generals, rela- 
tives, and domestics, had melted into tears ; for this terrible 
man was, by the confession of contemporaries the least 
favourable to him, ' the best master, relative, and friend that 
ever existed/ Towards noon he heaved a deep sigh, then a 
feebler one, then his body sank down and remained immovable 
— ^his great soul had departed." 

As a patron of literature and a litterateur Eichelieu 
deserves attention. It was during his first reverse at court 
in the year 1618, when the assassination of d'Ancre led to the 
temporary disgrace of the queen-mother and of himself, that 
he wrote at Avignon his earliest brochure. It was a Defence 
of the Chief Points of the Catlwlic Faith against the Letter of 
four (Protestant) Ministers of Charente. The pamphlet is 
crude and bitter enough in style ; but it is distinguished by a 
warm plea for toleration in matters of religion, and, in fact, 
makes it a charge against the Calvinists that they would 
refuse liberty of conscience. A second and more important 
work, 'written in the same year, and which has passed through 
as many as thirty editions, was the Instruction of a Christian. 
But a more characteristic, perhaps a better work than either 
of these was his tragi-comedy Mirame, the reputed produce 
of his riper leisure, after many years' intercourse in the 
drawing-rooms of Paris with all that they included of refine- 
ment and learning, and in which he certainly had a hand, if 
he did not wholly write it. He built a theatre at the Palais 
Cardinal expressly for the production of his drama, expend- 
ing upon it a sum of not less than two hundred thousand 
crowns, whereon followed success in the usual order of 
things. FontencUe^ informs us that " the applause given to 

> 1657-1767. 
VOL. n. N 
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the play, or rather to him who was known to be so deeply 
interested in it, so transported the Cardinal that at oue time 
he stood up and leaned out of his box, to show himself to the 
company ; at another time he made a sign for silence, in order 
that stUl finer passages might be heard with effect" A 
Frenchman all over, he coveted the triumph of the intellect 
The literary productions of Richelieu were by no means 
the mere scintiUations of liis leisure moments, or the biddings 
for fame of a vain and sumptuous dilettante. Tlie Cardinal 
was by natural bent a man of studious and refined spirit; 
and great aa his labours were, great as were his anxieties 
and temptations, he was throughout his life a regular and 
industrious author. According to one of his biographers he 
would usually go to bed about midnight, sleep for three hours, 
wake and write from three o'clock to six, and sleep for a couple 
of hours again. The man who can adhere to such a division of 
his time as this, may indeed shorten hia life, but he will be 
able to produce much in the course of a dozen or twenty 
years. Eichelieu did both. If he had lived, he might have 
been regent of France during the minority of Louis XIV. 
He died before his king, but his voluminous literary remains 
— to leave out of sight his still more volumiimus state- 
papers — continued his fame and his usefulness beyond his 
death. Hia Memoirs, which he himself called a History of 
Louis XIII. form a copious and very serviceable storehouse ot 
facts and elucidations for historians of the time.' This 
detailed narrative ends at the year 1638, with the birth of 
Louis XIV. Possibly the Cardinal had begun to experience 
the cost of his heavy labours ; for he complains of " indispo- 
sitions, and the burden of affairs," and wished to husband his 

' M. Henri Martin, in bia Huloire dt France, vol. xi. p. iW, bears irill- 
ing testimouj' to their value, and tays, " We cannot part without regret from 
this TBit work, when, thanks to it, ne have long lived on fRiijiliar terras with 
no lofty a mood of thought. The abnndauoe of detail a.% first fatiguea u^ lint 
a peraevering attention ia amply repaid." 
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strength for the yet grander future which he saw before him. 
From this point to the close of his life he wrote a succinct 
Narrative of the GrecU Deeds of the King — a title appropriate 
in all save the last word. Another work, much wider in 
scope and distinguished by many statesmanlike inferences 
and generalisations, the Political Testament, has commonly 
been ascribed to Eichelieu.^ 

Let us hasten from Eichelieu's literary works to the con- 
siderably higher claim which he has upon our notice as a patron 
of literature. Not, indeed, that he invariably commands our 
esteem and gratitude in this aspect, for with much generosity* 
and liberal discernment, he undoubtedly played the autocrat 
in his part of Maecenas more than was either wise or accept- 
able to literary men. On the whole, however, he was a muni- 
ficent and steadfast protector and encourager of literature, and 
the drama was the branch which he particularly patronised. 
Himself an amateur playwright, not content with having, in 
a great measure, produced an entire play, he composed the 
plots of a dozen more, leaving them to be filled in by one or 
other of his numerous clients or pensioners. We cannot but 
admire the sense and moral courage of this cardinal-patron 
of the stage, who, defending the comedians before the king, 
declared that *' so long as they conducted the proceedings of 
the theatres so as to keep them free from impurity and 
wantonness, the exercise of their calling ought not to be held 
as cause of blame to them, nor to prejudice their reputation." 
On the other hand, Eichelieu claimed to lay down the laws 

^ Voltaire declined to accept it as the work of the Cardinal, even after the 
first chapter had been foand revised and corrected in Richelieu's own hand- 
writing. The balance of evidence would seem to favour the assertion of Mon- 
tesquieu, that the Testament was written under the eyes and by the direction 
of Richelieu, in much the same manner as the Memaira of Sully. 

* It is said that Richelieu spent four million francs a year. Much of this 
was no doubt exi)ended for the public good ; and as M. Martin justly says, 
** the pensions which he bestowed on a crowd of soldiers, diplomatists, literary 
men and artists, were genuine national rewards." 
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of the stage, and he intervened with some degree of arbitrary 
power in the hot dispute which was waged amongst dramatists 
and literary men after the death of Hardy, and when the 
company of comedians at the hotel de Bomwogne were just 
about beginning to play the productions of CoraeiUe. He 
imposed upon the ComMiens du Eoi the unities of the Greek 
drama, and thus did more than the most rigid of Parisian 
pedants would have done to perpetuate the severest exagger- 
ations of classical form, and to out-Aristotle Aristotle. 

One of Richelieu's greatest works, after all, was the 
definite establishment of the Academy, The virtual origin 
of the French Academy was a club for the study of French 
grammar and orthography, formed in the house of Eaif, a 
disciple of the Pli5iade, of which Charles IX. became " pro- 
tector " in 1570 ; granting it at the same time, in spite of 
the opposition of Parliament and University, formal letters 
patent. The death of Baif, and the disturbed condition of 
the country, interrupted the history of what might have been, 
without cavil, the nucleus of tlie existing Academy ; but the 
idea had crj'stallised ; and it reappeared in 1612, in a pamph- 
let of David Eivault : A Plan for an Academy, and for the 
Introduction of the same in the Court} It was not apparently 
until 1630 that the actual society to which Eichelieu ac- 
corded his protection was formed ; Valentin Conrart, one of 
the king's secretaries, then followed the precedent of Baif by 
assembling in his house a club of scholars and literary men : 
Godeau, Gombault, Chapelain, Giry, Habert, Si5rizay, the 
Abb^ de Ct5risy, and Malleville. After these came Furet, 
Desmarest, aud the AbW de Boisrobert ; and it was through 
the latter that Richelieu, in 1634, offered to give the society 
the recognition of the State, and to constitute it aa a public 
body. Serizay, Malleville, and others were for rejecting the 
' Smoq the whole sul^eatairJafiUsliUAnirMbjLudovicLAbuiaeip, 373 
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offer ; but it was nevertheless "unanimously resolved to accede 
to the pleasure of his Eminence." The result was the incorpor- 
ation of the Academic Fran5aise, which had previously been 
styled the Academy of Wits, the Academy of Eloquence, and 
the Eminent Academy. The society remodelled its statutes, 
and declared grandiosely that, ** It seemed that nought was 
wanting to the happiness of the kingdom but to take this 
language which we speak out of the list of barbarous tongues 
. . . that our language, already more perfect than any other 
living language, might at length fairly succeed to the Latin, 
as the Latin had to the Greek, if more care for elocution were 
taken than hitherto ; that the functions of the academicians 
should be to purify the language from the defilements which 
it had contracted, whether in the mouths of the people, or in 
the crowds of the law-courts and the impurities of chicanery, 
or by the evil habits of ignorant courtiers, or by the abuse of 
those who corrupt it in writing, and of those who say well 
what they have to say in the lecture rooms, but inexactly." ^ 
The Academy had to pay for its incorporation ; but not so 
much as it was willing to pay. In the articles which it had 
drawn up for the king's signature it pledged its members " to 
revere the virtue and the memory of Monseigneur their pro- 
tector." Eichelieu struck out this piece of sycoptancy ; but 
he permitted a number of court-officials — Siguier, Montmort, 
du Chastelet, Bautin, and Servien — to foist themselves on the 
list of academicians, they having raised obstacles to the con- 
firmation of the charter for this very purpose. Nevertheless 
it took another two years and a half to secure the necessary 
registration of the document by the Parliament of Paris, 
which was clearly jealous and apprehensive of the power 

^ Lalanne, ibid, p. 275. Epigrams were at once showered npon the new 
fonndation ; one asserting, d propoa of the above declaration, that Richelieu 
had given to the members two thousand livrca apiece out of the eighty 
thousand voted for cleaning Paris of its filth. 
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sought to be vested in the Academy ; and tliis sanction was 
only accorded, after three peremptory decrees and a good deal 
of Btem insistance, on condition that a new clause should be 
added to the statutes, to the effect that " the members of the 
Baid assembly and academy shall take cognisance of nothing 
except the adornment, embellishment, and augmentation of the 
French language, and of books which shall be prodnced by 
them, and by other persons who shall desire and will it." 
The lawyers, it is said, were of opinion that, without this 
clause, the Academy would have been able to inflict a penalty 
on them if their briefs were not drawn up according to 
rule. It is weU to note upon how high a level, since the 
days of Bonsard and Malherbe, these disputes of grammar 
and rhetoric had come to be waged. 

We have seen how Richelieu applied (the word is elastic) 
to the Academy to condemn the Cid of CorneiUe, which his 
Eminence had somehow failed to reconcile with Aristotla 
This condemnation was drawn up by Chapelaiu, and was 
corrected and annotated by the Cai'dinal himselE Whatever 
may be thought of this first important judgment under the 
new order of things, it is impossible to acquit the Academy 
in its early days of subserviency. The king and the cardinal 
had, indeed, made it too fashionable ; the gi'eat lords and 
courtiers were eager to join its ranks, and favour' did more 
for the candidates than their intellectual deserts. One anec- 
dote may serve as well as fifty, although it is an instance of 
the opposition, occasionally successful, raised by the beat of 
the academicians against the prostitution of their unques- 
tionably high vocation. Conrart, the originator of the 
Academy, such as Kichelieu found it, being dead, an ignorant 
great nobleman desired to fill his place. Whereupon Patin 
— the originator of the now obligatory speech in honour of 
the member deceased — observed to his colleagues : "An 
ancient Greek had a lyre, whereof one string was broken. 
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Instead of replacing it with gut he chose a silver cord ; and 
the lyre lost its time." The hint sufficed for that occasion, 
but it was soon forgotten. 

No doubt many of the first academicians were well worthy 
of their seats. Maynard, Voiture, Vaugelas, ITEtoile, Balzac, 
Saint-Amant, Eacan, Gk)deau, Chapelain, Conrart, are names 
which would adorn the books of any society of literary men.^ 
In 1638 the Academy resolved upon compiling a dic- 
tionary of the French language, and Chapelain and Vaugelas 
submitted plans for it. That of the first-named was selected, 
and a list of authors was drawn up from wliom the examples 
were to be taken.^ To Vaugelas,^ a Savoyard by birth, and a 
man of great judgment and refinement, was entrusted the 
care of editing this important work. The first edition did 
not appear until 1694, four years after that of Furetiire 
already mentioned. Subsequent editions were printed in 
1718, 1740, 1762, 1813, 1835, and one wliich is now in 
course of publication, begun in 1858, and of which the second 

^ The number of fatUeuils was forty from the beginning. Lalanne, in the 
work already cited, gives a complete table of their successive occupants, 
wherefrom we will copy one. Original member, Fr. Maynard ; 1647, P. Cor- 
neille ; 1685, T. Comeille ; 1710, De la Motte ; 1731, Bussy-Rabutin ; 1787, 
Foncemagne ; 1780, Chabanon ; 1795, Naigeon ; 1810, N. Lemercier ; 1841, 
Victor Hugo. Amongst those who have never sat in the Academy are Moli^re, 
la Rochefoucauld, Regnard, Lesage, J. J. Rousseau, Bcranger, and, naturally 
enough, the independent lexicographers. In fact an academician, Fureti^re, 
despairing of seeing the Academy's dictionary completed, began one on his 
own account ; whereupon (in 1685) he was expelled from the society. He 
had his revenge, both by lampooning the Academy, and by publishing his 
dictionary, 

^ This list includes, for prose, Amyot, Montaigne, dn Yair, Desportes, 
Charron, Bcrtaud, Marion, de la Guesle, Pibrac, d^Espeisses, Amaud, the 
Catholicon from the Satire MMpp^e, the Memoirs of Marguerite of Navaire, 
Coeffeteau, Duperron, de Sales, d'Urf^, de Moli^res, Malherbe, Duplessis- 

Momay, d'Ossat, de Lanoue, de Dammartin, de Refuge, d'Aubign^, and 

Bardin and du Chastelet, as a matter of course : these two being academicians 
already deceased. To represent the poets were chosen Marot, Saint-Gelais, 
Ronsard, du Bellay, du Bartas, Desportes, Bertrand, Duperron, Gamier, 
Regnier, Malherbe, des Lingendes, Motin, Touvant, Monfuron, Th^phile, 
Passerat, Rapin, and Sainte-Marthe. ' 1585-1650. 
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li appeared in 1867. On account of this slowness in 
bringing out its dictionary the Academy was, fTOm the very 
beginning, the but of a number of epigrams, whereof one 
by Boifirobert i3 worth quoting : — 

" Six months they've been engaged on F : 
O that my fate would guarantee 
That I should keep alive till G. ' 

The plan of the Dictionary is conceived in a somewhat 
ciunbersome method, necessarily involving great labour in 
the first instance, and continuous application in each succes- 
Bive generation. According to the preface of the first 
Hvraiiion of its present edition, the Academy intends to 
publish an Historical Dictionary of the French Language, 
" where the words will be followed, through all their vicissi- 
tudes of form, construction, and acceptation, from their origin 
up to the present time ;" where the language to be studied 
will be that of " ordinary life and literature," with " the ortho- 
graphical variations," with abundance of examples. Formerly 
the Academy arranged all words in classes of relative dignity, 
Bs fit for the sublime style, the burlesque, the familiar, and 
the like ; a scheme which could evidently be quite satis- 
factory only under a despotbm. "WliiLst man ia man, and 
literary influences arc what they are, it is in vain either to 
prescribe or to proscribe a word more effectually than is done 
by the example of the great prose writers and poets tbem- 
selvea, whose authority must always be taken at first-hand. 
In spite of what they told us in the nursery, humanity is 
perpetuated from parent to child, and not by favour of the 
doctors. 

Of course empiricism and pedantry abounded amongst our 
early dictionary-makers ; and the language suffered as well 
as gained by them. Amongst other arbitrary measures, they 

' In 1819, AnJtieux, setrclnry of tho Academy, said, " I shoU die of the 
Dictianuy, 
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were on the point of suppressing the serviceable car ; and 
their irresponsible high-handedness drew from Manage a 
spirited Petition from the Dictionaries to the Gentlemen of the 
French Academy, which was really a powerful reclamation 
against the absurdity of certain of their judgments.^ 

From henceforth it becomes necessary for us, in approach- 
ing the life or the works of a known celebrated French 
writer, to seek out his name upon the tablets of the Academy ; 
and the result of our search must be either to increase or to 
diminish the praise of a society to which all the authors of 
first rank, in every age, ought of right to belong. 



§ 2. Descabtes. 



One author in the seventeenth century, in addition to 
Moliire, was never invited to take his seat in the Parliament 
of letters ; one author never dreamed of submitting himself 
as a candidate for what was, after all, at first, a doubtful 
honour. No philosopher of great name appears amongst the 
early members of the Academy ; and least of all was it likely 
that an exception would be found in Een4 Descartes,* a fugi- 
tive, if not an exile from his native country, who, if he had 



* The first verses are about the best : — 



<< 



A nos seigneurs acad^miqnes, 
Nos seigneurs les hypercritiqnes, 
Sonverains arbitres des mots, 
Doctes faiseurs d'avant-propos, 
Cardinal-historiographes, 
Surintendants des orthographes, 
Raffineurs de locutions, 
Entrepreneurs de versions, • 
Peseurs de braves et de longues, 
De voyelles et de diphthongues, 
Supplie humblement Calepin, 
Avec Nicot, Estienne, Oudin : 



Disant que, depuis trente ann^es, 

On a, par diverses menses, 

Banni des romans, des poulets, 

Des lettres douces, des billets, 

Des madrigaux, des 61^gies, 

Des sonnets et des comWes, 

Ces nobles mots, movlt^ ains, ja^i^ 

Ores, adonc^ maint, ausi 80U, 

A-tant, si-quey pitettx, icelle, 

Trop'pltu, trop-mieuXf hlarvdict, isnelle^ 

PU^ tollirf illeCf ain^oia, 

Comme ^tant de mauvais fran^ois.'* 



> 1596-1650. 
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not jealously concealed tia opinions in his lifetime, would 
have been still moi-e obnoxious to Court, Parliament, Univer- 
sity, and Sorbonne than Pascal himself, and who was scarcely 
in his grave before the University of Paris claimed from 
Parliament the execution against his disciples of the fatuous 
decree of 1624, condemning to death "those who should teach 
doctrines contrary to those of the ancient and approved 
authors." The sycophants of a cardinal — even of one of the 
most liberal-minded of cardinals — were the last men to do 
honour to the high-priest of natural philosophy and human 
reason. And yet, considering what the object and aims of 
the Academy professedly were, few independent authors of 
the seventeenth centuiy better deserved a place amongst them 
than Descartes, who, at a time when Latin was the recognised 
and almost universal language of philosophy, wrote his Dis- 
covrsc on Method in "the language of his country, the vulgar 
tongue," desiring to address liimself to " those who employ 
simply their pure natimil reason." The honour and service 
done to the vaunted successor and heir of Latin and Greek 
might have condoned the direct appeal from scholasticism to 
common sense. For, after all, however much Descartes 
prided himself on converaing directly and familiarly with the 
minds of the least sophisticated of Jiis fellow-men, no prose 
style amongst the various styles of his contsmpoitiriea was at 
once more dignified, more characteristically French, and at 
the same time more closely modelled upon, and, as it were, 
translated from the Latin diction. So umch is this the case 
that enthusiastic critics have extolled the language of Des- 
cartes as a very pattern of French prose, worthy of all imita- 
tion, and all but incapable of improvement. The praise 
appears to us to be exaggerated ; for Descartes was, as we 
shall see, prolix and even cumbrous ; eminently severe, logi- 
cal, and effective, but exactiiig a sustained attention, and 
destitute of almost every adornment save that of an unbroken 
lucidity of thought and method. 
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Descartes, indeed, neither received nor sought much 
appreciation from any source during his lifetime. He was 
more than forty years old when he published his first work, 
a Discourse on the Method of regulating the Season and of in- 
quiring after Scientific Truths Four years later appeared his 
Metaphysical Meditations ; and less than six years before his 
death he gave to the world the Prin^dples of Philosophy, He 
did not write much, but preferred to think and wait ; keeping, 
it would seem, his body in perpetual activity, and selecting 
such pursuits as would leave his mind most free. His father 
was a man of good position, member of the Parliament of 
Eennes, who, finding that his son was weaker in muscle than in 
brain, suffered him to follow his natural bent. This led him 
to study, to write poetry, to listen to eloquent preachers and 
lecturers, and, when he was old enough, to travel " For nine 
years," he himself tells us, "I did nothing else than roll 
hither and thither in the world, seeking to be a spectator 
rather than an actor in the comedies played therein." For a 
short time (1617) he served in the ranks of Maurice of Nas- 
sau, then went into Germany to serve under the Duke of 
Bavaria, after this under the Count de Bucquoy, traveUed 
through Moravia, Silesia, a part of Poland and North Ger- 
many, Holland, and finally returned to Paris in 1622. It 
seems to have been during this period that the teeming 
thoughts of his well-disciplined mind began to assume their 
definite organisation; and to forecast to the yoimg philosopher 
the system of which he was to become the exponent. He was 
some time before he could realise the idea with precision, and 
flatter himself that he had found a clue to a worthy scientific 
method^ — to that method which Bacon had anxiously and 
unsuccessfully sought, and which he placed first in his list of 
the desiderata of science, the method of all other methods, the 
science of sciences. With this thought in his mind he re- 

^ "Mirabilis scientiee fondamenta." 
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tmned to France ; and apparently fearing to stay in a land 
■where opinion at that time enjoyed so little liberty, took 
refuge in a country which was already the chosen home of 
many of his compatriots — in Holland. Even there he was 
pursued by prejudice and threats ; or, if not so, he was appre- 
hensive of them, and he finally settled in Sweden. Shall we 
call it timidity or over-sensitiveness — that strange reluctance 
of a staunch and well-trained mind to incur odium and give 
offence ? He had written a Treatise on the World, following the 
principles laid down by Copernicus ; but the work never 
appeared. Writing to his friend Mersenne, who had been 
his fellow-student under the Jesuits at la FIfeche, he declared 
that "he would not for the world there should proceed from 
him a discourse containing the slightest word which might be 
disapproved by the Chiirch." So great an effort was it, in the 
days of Pascal and Descartes, to disentangle oneself from the 
systems in vogue, and to face the whole world with a denial 
of its most venerable beliefs, Descartes did not escape the 
penalty of his timidity. The man who deprecates liis doctrine 
in delivering it must not expect to see himself acknowledged 
as the promidgator of a new faith ; and Descartes has per- 
haps not even yet been esteemed at liis true value. He 
taught before all things the science of universal knowledge ;_ 
yet he has been regarded, in France especially, first as a 
mathematician alone, then as a metaphysician in chief. He 
was more than either of these : a physiologist, a chemist, a 
logician ; and more than all together, a philosopher whose 
subject matter was the sciences ; a philosopher not only of 
the known but also of the kuowable. "The sciences," he 
said, "are bo bound up with each other that it is easier to 
learn tliem all at once than to detach them. , , . Philosophy 
is the cognisance of all that a man can know." "Within this 
" all ' Descaites admits no lines of demarcation, no bound- 
aries unpierced by the thousand nerves and ducts which 
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permeate the single living organism of knowledge. From 
God to the intelligence of the brutes, from the star to the 
plant, from the law to the phenomenon, all is one, and all is 
bound together by a melody of law, by a harmony of cause 
and effect, which is itself embraced within the sphere of the 
knowable, and which Descartes died desiring to know. 

If we were writing a history of philosophy we should have 
a long chapter before us, comprising an examination of the 
method by which Descartes began anew the evolution of 
philosophy from phenomena, and passed oJ (ytoo usque, ad 
aquUam, Here it is impossible : we can but designate what 
may be read thoroughly elsewhere.^ The basis of his system, 
as it was indeed the basis of Bacon's, and of every system 
which has enabled the human mind to advance one clear step 
in the pursuit of truth, is the initiation of all argument from 
simple, indisputable, incontrovertible facts, and the accept- 
ance of nothing as a fact without extreme caution and 
ample verification. Hear him enlarging upon the value of 
this certainty in matters of belief, and revealing the frame of 
mind which he himself brought to the consideration of scien- 
tific truth. 

'* I had always a great desire to learn how to distinguish the 
true from the false, in order to see clearly what I was doing, and 
to advance on my way securely. It is true that whilst I merely 
observed the maimers of other men, I found in them little where- 
by to assure myself, and that I remarked in them almost as much 
diversity as I had before in the opinions of philosophers ; so that 

^ Descartes' chief works are Eamis de PhUosophie, <m Discours de la Mithode 
pour bien conduire sa raison et rechercher la v4riU dans Us sciences. Plus, la 
Dioptrique, Us MiUores et la 04om4tri€^ qiti soni des essais de cette mithode; 
Mediiationes de prima Philasophia, vbi de Dei existentid et animas immartcUitaie, 
etc., followed by Objections by Descartes and others ; Pnncipia PhilosophiaSf 
and Traits des Passions de Vdme, After his death were published B^les powr 
la directum de Pesj/rit, and le Traits de Vhomme et de la formation du/oUus, Of 
his collected works several editions have appeared, the last one by M. Consizi, 
1824-26. 
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the greatest, profit I derived from tliem was that, seeing several 
things which, though they seem to us very extravagant and 
ridiculous, are atill commonly received and approved by other 
great nations, I learned to believe in nothing too firmly of 
that which had only been commended to me by example and 
custom ; and thus I freed myself little by little from many errors 
which darken our natural light, and render us less capable of 
understanding what is reasonable. But after I hod spent a few- 
years in thus studying the book of the world, and in striving to 
acquire some experience, I one day resolved to study myself also, 
and to employ the whole force of my mind in choosing the waj-s 
I ought to follow ; which succeeded with me much better, I 
think, than if I had never departed from my country nor from 
my books." ' 

And yet this great philosopher, when ill, and though he 
"had studied himself," refused to take the medicines pre- 
scribed, and would not be bled, until it was too late to do 
him any good ! 

' "J'aVD.is toujonn nn extreme d^air d'apprendre k diitiiigTier le vni 
d'uvec le fmix, poor volt clair en mra actions, et mucher nvoc osniKnce en 
cette vie, U eat vrai que, pencUnt que je oe fkisais que consid^rer lea mmiuB 
des BUtrea honimes, j« -a'y troDTrtis guf^rea de quoi m'asaurer, et qoe j'y 
reiuKrquai quasi autant du diversity quo j'avaia bit aDpaiavsnt outre Ics 
optniona des philompheB ; en sorte que le plus graod profit que j'en redraia^ 
dtftiC que, voyunt plasirnrs vhoses, qui, bian qu'dlw iiQUB semble&t fort ex- 
travBgantcH et ndicalEv, no Iniisent paa d'etre commun^ment refuea et ap- 
pronv^ea par d'autrea grauda peuplea, j'nppreiiais k ne rien eroire trop fenne- 
ment de ce qui ae m'aTitit M perauad^ que par Veiemple et par k contome ; 
et ainai je me delirrais pea Jl pea de bMiucoup d'erreara qui peurent ofliuquer 
notre Inmifcre uuturelle, et noaa readre moiua cnpaliles d'entendre niaoo. 
Haia, apT^ que j'eua employ^ quelquea sun^ Jl litudier ainsi dans le liFn 
dn monde, et & t&cher d'aequirir quelqne eipi!ricnce, je pria un jour r^lntion 
d'jtudier auaai en moi-mSme, et d'employer toutea lea forcea de mon eeprit li 
choisir lea chemina qae je derala suivre, ee qui me renaait beaui^oup mieox, iw 
me semble, que ai je oe me fuase jamaia £loigne ui de mon pays ni de mca 
livrea. " — Diteoitra dt la mllhodt, i" partie. 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 



CHAPTER L 
§ 1. The Court and its Influence. 

The age of Louis XIV. has been called the Augustan age of 
French literature, and not without sufficient reason. It was 
the age of maturity, both in thought and style ; the age of 
the classical drama, tragic and comic ; of classical prose, 
oratorical, historical, and didactic ; the age of excellence in 
a genre which, perhaps as distinctly as anything else, 
characterises the French genius in memoirs and polite corre- 
spondence ; the age of order, precision, harmony in literary 
ideas, of arrangement, correctness, elevation in literary ex- 
pression. Manifestly the main features of an Augustan age 
were present here, as they had been first conspicuously 
assembled and illustrated under Csesar Augustus in Bome, 
as they were illustrated, though with inferior force, under 
Queen Anne in England. But again, the reign of Louis XIV. 
was an age of national splendour, in the centre whereof stood 
a powerful autocrat, every inch a king, whose court was the 
most brilliant in Europe, and his capital the most refined in 
the world. The same king was a constant patron of the arts 
and of literature, and displayed, through nearly three quarters 
of a century,^ a sumptuousness and magnificence, which 
ruined the country over which he reigned, but which no 

^ Louis XIV. reigned seventy-two years, from 1643 to 1716 ; the first 
eight years under the regency of his mother. He was bom in 1638. 
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other western monarcli Las liad tlie means of excelling or the 
power of equalling. Under liim were fostered not merely 
letters and the arts, but also the science of pomp and cere- 
monial, the culture of pleasure and social intercourse, the 
pursuit of military glory and political power. It may be said 
of the Orarul Monarque that, as it fell to his lot to inherit the 
legacy of the Eenaissanco, so he did what in him lay to deve- 
lope its spirit, and to adorn the epoch in which he lived. 
J \in influence upon literature was necessarily great, as nearly 
every chapter of our present volume must contribute to show ; 
but although this influence tended almost invariably to 
enhance the fame of literary men and of their works, it was 
by no means always an influence for good. The virtues of 
the king lie on the aide of his kingliness ; what he was as a 
man we may read in the pages of history, and the memoirs 
of Saint Simon shall tell us later on.' 

"We have ali-oady trenched considerably upon the ^e of 
Louis XIV. It was during his minority that the troubles of 
the Fronde broke forth, and were finally suppressed by Anne 
of Austria" and Cardinal Mazarin.' Voiture died in the fifth 
year of bis reign, Descartes and Vaugelas a couple of years 
later, and Balzac five years after that Louis attained his 
majority in 1651 ;* and it was in 1653 that Innocent X. con- 
demned the five propositions extracted from the works of 
Jansen by his enemies, which condemnation led to the pro- 
duction of the Zdtres Provinciales? Comeille was at tlie 
beigbt of his fame before the king ascended tlie throne, but 
his caieer extended over more than forty years of Louis' 
reign. Nevertheless it is not without sufBcient reason that 
the age of the later classical Renaissance is carried beyond 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and that the age of 

I Book r. cli. T. in/M. • IBOLiaflfl. ,- _. • 1802-lMl. 

• I] e was iletlored ot n^ \>J c lit dr. juilice. 

* Sm l>k. W. ch. 6, p. HOapafim. 
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Louis XIV., in so far as it may be descrited as distinctively 
Augustan, is limited to the last fifty, or at most sixty years 
of his life. The Grayid Monarque arrived at the exei-cise o£. 
his full royal dignities only at the death of Mazarin ;^ and 
although Ilia mind and body were early matured, we can- 
not credit him with any considerable personal inliuence on 
his people before that time. If it were incumbent upon 
the literary historian to fix the date when the so-called 
Augustan age should be held to have commenced, we suppose 
that none more satisfactory could he selected than the 
year in which Moli^re and his J (lustre Th^dlre, newly 
returned from its twelve years' provincial tour, played before 
the young king in the Salle des Gardes of the Louvre,' and 
so pleased him, that from tliat time forward Louis became a 
generous encourager of the stage, Eind, by his appreciation 
of Moli6re'a talent, proved himself at once a capable critic. 

When we try to estimate the influence exerted by Louis 
XIV. upon his age, we must not overlook the fact that 
France, as Louis found it, was France as Richelieu and 
Mazarin had left it, and that the relations existing between 
the Grand Monargiic and his nobles and lesser subjects were, 
in great measure, the necessary outcome of the first cardinal's 
policy. One of the most important, and not one of the most 
happy acliievements of Richelieu was the creation of the court 
— of that gay and brilliant court which attracted to the capital 
much of the wealth and most of the intellect of France, and 
which, assisted by the unvarying policy of centralisation pur- 
sued by successive generations of statesmen, was to make 
Paris everything, and the provinces at all events unimport- 
ant by comparison. This sacrifice of the country on the 
shrine of Paris is the prominent fact of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in France, the pivot upon which modem 
French history turns ; and it must also be an ever-present 
' llarcli Bth, 1661. » October 24th, 1968. 
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light to the student of modern French literature. More and 
more from henceforth the intellectual annals of France will 
be found to he the intellectual anuala of Paria. The verdict 
of a Parisian drawing-room, the acclamations of the courtiei-s, 
the smile of the king, were rewards which every Frenchman 
coveted, and for which he was content to resign almost all 
the remaining allurements of life. If a Eacine was inconsol- 
able because the king frowned upon him ; if a Moli^re strove 
and lived for the king's favour j if a Fenelonwas conspicuous 
as the only writer of note in his age who maintained his 
independence of royal approval or dislike, we may judge 
what must have been the tone of the elbowing crowd which 
danced attendance on the monarch at Versailles. And what 
a crowd it was ! No epoch of history has been better eluci- 
dated and illustrated than the hundred and fifty years which 
preceded tho French Revolution, throughout the whole of 
which the causes which produced that cataclysm of ideas 
and society were continuously and steadily at work. The 
reigns of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI., have been 
photographed with remarkable skill.^ and fumisli a picture 
of which it is impossible to dispute the fidelity and the force. 
The whole condition of French society, as it was moulded and 
shaped by Richelieu and by the three Louis, is as familiar to 
the ordinary student of history as the condition of society in 
our own days. The king at the top of the social scale, sur- 
rounded by his privileges, claiming immunity from the duties 
which those privileges involved, retiring within a charmed 
circle of dignity and ceremonial, owning no responsibility to 
his subjects save through his ministers, and through these 
only by the observance of a rigid ceremonial, exacting all 
France as his property, and draining his pleasures from her 
miseries, making himself thus the head and centre of all 
abases ; — the nobility and clergy, naturally imitating the 
> 8m H, TalD4 Aiuim JI^Am, bk. i. ch. 8-4, tnd jumIa. 
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king, casting off every duty not absolutely inevitable, dele- 
gating their functions to ill-paid and inefBcient subordinatea, 
raining their dependants in order to shine at the king's court, 
and ruining themselves to purchase a few years of distinction, 
pleasure, and royal favour, most of tliem persistently absent 
from their estates, which they leave to the iiTesponsible man- 
agement of agents ; — and at the base of the rapidly disorgan- 
ising fabric, an oppressed and overburdened populace, so 
ground down by the taxes necessary for the monstrous 
extravagance of throne and state that they have neither 
means nor heart to till the soil, ill housed and ill fed, losing 
their very independence and self-respect under the sheer 
inability to preserve themselves from starvation ; such, in 
short, is the glaring contrast afforded by French society in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

An Englishman ' who travelled in France almost a hundred 
years before Arthur Toung, gives a number of details of 
manners and customs about the close of the seventeenth 
century, which are very serviceable towards the acqiiisition 
of an adequate conception of the state of society in France, 
and in Paris more particularly, during the reign of Louis 
XIV. Though lie is by no means so full or so vivid as bis 
more celebrated countryman who pictured France on the eve 
of the Eevolution, Dr. Lister draws faithfully from the life, 
and his pages reveal, clearly enough, the contrast between the 
hard and meagre life of the nation as a whole, and the bril- 
liant display and luxuiy of its more fortunate classes. Side 
by side with the squalor and scanty diet of the commonalty, 
we are here enabled to see the gay and wasteful self- 
indulgence of fashionable Parisian life. In Paris our 
traveller found the bulk of the people living on coarse 

^ Dr. Majtin LiBtor, A Joumeff to Parit in Ott year 1098 ; it has been 
reprinted "bj Pinkertoo, in hU Qmavi Colltcliim of Voyaga and Travels, 
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brown bread and herbs, whilst the wealthier orders devoted 
their whole days and nights to pleasure. Take one or two 
sketches : — 

" Coaching in visits is the great and daily buainess of people 
of quality ; hut in tlie evenmga tlie Cour de la Reyno is much 
frequented, and a great rendezvous of people of the beet fashion. 
The place, indeed, la very commodious and pleasant, being three 
alleys set with high trees, of a great length, all along the bank of 
the river Seine, inclosed at each end with noble gates ; and in the 
middle a very largo circle to turn in. The middle alley holds 
four lines of coaches at least, and each side alley two apiece ; 
these eight lines of coaches may, when full, supposing them to 
contain near eighty coaches apiece, amount to about six or seven 
hundred. On the field aide, joining close to the alleys of the 
coaches, there are several acres of meadow planted with trees, well 
grown, into narrow alleys in quincunx order, to walk in the grass, 
if any have a mind to light ; and tliia must needs be very agree- 
able in the heats of summer, which we stayed not to enjoy. One 
thing this Cours is short of ours in Hyde Park, for if full you 
cannot in an hour see the company twice you have a mind to see, 
and you are confined to your line, and oftentimes the princes of 
the blood coming in, and driving at pleasure, make a strange stop 
and embarrass." 

More than one of Molitre's plays may be located in the 
quincunx alleys leading to and from the Coui-s de la Iteine ; 
as for instance the scenes between the two young lovers in 
the Bores. Let us follow our guide indoora to the bedroom of 
the Duchess of Lesdigui^res at Les Diguiires : — 

" In the apartment of the Duchess, which was all of her own 
contrivance, and had an air of state and agreenbleness beyond 
anything I had ueen, I observed hanging down in the middle of 
tlie bedchamlier the finest chrystal candlestick in France : the 
pieces were all bought single by her, and the contrivance of set- 
ting them together was her own : it cost twelve thousand crowns. 
But before I left the garden, in an obscure parterre I saw the 
tomb of a cat, viz. a black cat couchant upon a white marblo 
cushion, fringed with gold, and gold tassels hanging at the coraera 
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upon a square black marble petleatal. On one of the sides of tbat 
marble is writ, in letters of gold : — 



V 



' Cy gist Menine la plus aimable et la 
Plus aim^ de toutes lea chatteB.' 
" On the other side : — 

' Cy gist nne chatte jolie : 

Sa maistrcsse, qui n'aimoit rien, 
L'aime juaquen ^ la folic 

Pour quoi dire ! on le yoit bien.' " 



I 



Take, again, the character of the Grand Monarqiie, as our 
English traveller had it depicted for him at Marly : — 

" As for their own king, they were much in the praise of him, 
as one may easily imagine ; that his retirement hither was mostly 
for bis health ; that he left Versailles every Tuesday night, and 
came hither with a select company of lords and ladies ; that he 
returned not till Saturday night, and sometimes intermitted ten 
or fourteen days ; so that he spent half his time here in repose ; 
that he was the most affable prince in the world, and never out 
of humour, of a pleasant and open conversation where it pleased 
him ; easy of access, and never sent any one away discontented ; 
the most bountiful master in the world, of which there were ten 
thousand instances ; nothing of merit in any kind, but he most 
readily and cheerfully rewarded, ever, of late years at least, pre- 
ferring the virtuous ; so on the other hand, he never spared the 
rebelliouB and obstinate ; that the government of his people could 
not be carried on with less severity and strictness ; nor the taxes 
which were necessary to supportr it, raised ; that he delighted not 
in blood or persecution ; but that the art of government had dif- 
ferent rules, aecording to the climate and nature of the people 
where and upon whom it was to be put in practice. His great 
wisdom appeared in nothing more, than in preserving (sii:^ himself 
amidst his troops, his converts, and numerous family, all in a 
manner fit for the throne ; the greatness of lib mind, and magni- 
ficence in his buildings. This was the sum of the discourse these 
gentlemen were pleased to entertain me with." ' 

' The king, " of late years at leait, preferring tli« virtnous"— Louis XIT. 
being then sixty yean old — " and --TTing liiniself lusiilst Liutroops, liia 
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The libraries of Parb, as described by tbe English visitor, 
were neither few nor poorly supplied, but Dr. Liater observed 
that " the books which were written by Protestants were 
locked up in wire cases, not to be come at without particular 



If, in tbe age of Louis XIV. and his successors, all France 
was Paris, so all Paiis — that is to say, all fashionable Paris, 
and the whole literary life of Paris — was centred in the draw- 
ing-room, " In Fmnce, everything contributes to make the 
spirit of society flourish ; in this tlie national genius accords 
with the political order of things, and it is as though the 
plant had been selected for the soil in the first instance. The 
Frenchman instinctively loves to find himself in company, 
and the reason is, that he does well and easily whatever 
society requires. ... He would suffer almost as much from 
being rude as fram encountering rudeness. . . . When we 
give pleasure, others like to give us pleasure, and what we 
give in thoiightfulness is returned to us in attentions, In 
such company one can converse ; for to converse is to amuse 
others by amusing oneself, and there is no more lively pleasure 
for a Frenchman. Brisk and sinuous converaation is for him 
like the flight of a bii'd ; from idea to idea he flits, alert, 
excited by the ' go ' of others, with a spring, with circuits, 
with sudden returns, low down, on high, skimming tlie ground 
or the hni-tops, neither burying himself in holes nor impeding 
himself in thickets, nor seeking from the thousand objects 



oouTMtB, «nd unmerouii family" — he having at that time only one Ifgitimate 
child alive — require no camnient. But the Quttering portrait, given abovc^ 
demands to be corrected by histnry, which ia more uj>t to bo jnst tlian coin- 
pUisaat. The mode wheruby the intenJants imd toi-i'nllei^tore rsiswi tho vast 
■nma required for the expenditure of the king and bis ministtirs, has novhere 
been better eipMued than in Taiue'a Aiaien Ri^»u, at by Sir James Stephen, 
Lfclura an Iht Hitlofy qf France, Lectarea 13 and II. And as Tor tlie milt^esa 
of the royal diapodtion, it would be well to read M. Henri Martin's Bittoin 
di Fmnte, vol. liii. p. S2Q, and on tbe dnujimTtada dirocted againat the 
ProteatantB Sir John Reresby's Travtlt and Memein. 



wliicli he glides past anytluDg else than the variety and 
pleasantness of tlieir aspect. Thus gifted and inclined, he is 
fitted for a state of things which, during ten hours in the day, 
brought men together ; the inborn temper harmonises with 
the social condition to bring the drawing-room to perfection. 
At the bead of all tlie king sets the example." ' " Louis XIV. 
conversed," Madame de Caylue informs us,* " perfectly. 
"Whether he would banter or make jokes, or whether he con- 
descended to tell a story, it was with infinite grace, a noble 
and refined bearing which I have seen in none but him." 

The king's patronage and eijcouragement of letters were 
not confined to the exercise of bia power of polite conversa- 
tion, nor to the munificence with which he showered pecuniary 
rewards upon men distinguished in literature, science, and 
art. The Academy had special reason to be grateful, both to 
him and to Colbert, who occupied the fauUuil first accorded 
to Silhon,* and who, in 1666, established the Acadimu des 
Sciences.* Even the foreign ambassadors were instructed to 
invite, from all the countries of Europe, men of literary and 
artistic distinction, many of whom settled in Paiis, whilst 
others received in their own countries substantial favours from 
the king of France. But it was in his own court that tlie 
patronage of Louis was most conspicuous and most influential. 

" Material benefits,* the social advantages accorded to men 
of letters or artists, are very far from completely esplaining 
the action exerted by Louis XIV. on the genius of his time. 
To the sciences he furnished with liberality the instruments 
of their researches and their obseiTations : this is all that de- 
pends upon supreme power ; for letters and the arts he can 
do, and he does, more. He offers them at his court an atmo- 

> H.' Taiiie, rAncim It^/ime, bk. iL ch. 2. 

■ Souvenir!, p. lOS. See also Saiut Simon, Mimoira, vol. xii 161. 

■ lEfl6-1687. 

* Uoziiriu, in IHS, hnd estalilialied an Acadimic df Priniurt tt de Sculp- 
ture. ' Henri Martin, Uisleirs dt iVtnu^ vol. xilL p. 103. 
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sphere wliicli determines their development in a certain direc- 
tion. He inipoaea upon them, in a kind of geneml harmony, 
the spirit of order, unity, gravity, tempered by the elegance 
which is in himselii and which is, so to speak, himself. He 
assumes from his throne that species of spiritual direction 
which an individual society had possessed, and makes himself 
the inheritor of the hotel de Kambomllet, at the same time 
enlarging his inheritance. What an influence upon the pro- 
ductions of the intellect and the imagination must not have 
been exercised by the admission of wTiters and artists into 
that court-life in which everything breathes an air of grandeiir, 
of taste and magnificence, in which everything at once ani- 
mates, sustains, and embraces the flight of the spirit !" 



§ 2. MOLltlRE. 



Tlie drama attained its highest excellence and repute in 
the age of I^ouis XIV., and we should not be making a very 
hazardous assertion if we were to say that the literature of 
that epoch in France attained its height of glory in the drama. 
No French dramatist has excelled Molijre, Comeille, and 
Kacine ; no group of authors in the seventeenth century were 
more brilliant, more powerful, more originative. When we 
turn oiir eyes upon the stage for which these three wrote, we 
find ourselves in the full splendour of the Augustan age, in 
all its refinement aud culture, its luxury and elegance, its 
strength of wit and justness of expi-ossion, its social polish 
and gorgeous display. Great aa was the advance made by the 
audience of Jodelle upon the audience of the moralities and 
ifttits^ the advance of the court and society under the Bour- 
bons upon the court and society under the Valois was equally 
' See aboDl Joddle, bk. ir. ch. *, g 2. 
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great. The Grand Monar^ue, listening to a maBterpiece of 
Comeille, Moli^re, or Kacine, surrounded by his brilliant 
circle of lords and ladies, represented an almost incalculable 
development of ceremonious culture, in idea, in apparel, and 
in general surroundings, since the day when, about a hundred 
years before, wliilst the blossom of the Kenaissance was barely 
expanded, the popinjay King Henry II. looked on at the 
first crude sketch of a French classical play. Stage, scenerj-, 
appointments, audience, critic, music, actors, and authors, all 
now bore witness to and adorned, as they were in fact the 
moat elaborate product of, an Augustan age. 

Paris up to this time had had little opportunity of know- 
ing what true comedy was. It had had farces in abundance, 
not only of home growth but imported, and from Italy in 
particular, When Moli^re came before the public with his 
homogeneous and well-trained company, and his repertory 
of excellent character-sketches and comic situations, the pre- 
vailing sentiment was expressed by a member of the audience 
which listened to the first production of his Pricieuses 
Bidicules : " Courage, Molifere, this is genuine comedy ! " 

France had long been waiting for genuine comedy ; 
waiting rather by an instinctive requirement of the national 
genius, and with an aptitude to appreciate the highest comic 
art as soon as it might be manifested, than with any definite 
conception of the exact thing that was lacking on the stage. 
The French nature was precisely fitted to produce and to 
enjoy the loftiest style of character-comedy, but no modern 
literature had hitherto exhibited that which Moli^re was to 
provida The author of the Pr6cimse& Bidicules and Tarlvffe 
was essentially the outcome of his age, the dramatist of 
drawing-room life, whose genius enabled him to wed the 
foibles of the salon with elegant phraseology, and scenic effect 
with admirable poetic expression ; and the contrast between 
his lofty and conscientious work and the puerilities and license 
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of the Spaniali and Italian models was as marked as it waa 
readily recognised. Yet it was no easy matter to acclimatise 
in France even tlie liigh stylo of comedy introduced by 
Moliere, and he had to intermix it with a good many farces 
to make it go down, For twelve long years, leading the life 
of a strolling player, Moliere observed and studied character ; 
and when at last he thought himself safe from opposition, 
under the powerful patronage of Louis XIV,, the Church, the 
University, the Sorbonne, and the bigotry of the statesmen — 
once more united as in the age of Francis I. — conspired to 
cast stumbling-blocks in the way of literary freedom. It waa 
the authorities of the Church which, shocked and jealous at the 
enthusiasm which greeted the appearance of Tartuffc, brought 
the veto of the king to bear against the company of the 
Palais-Koyal ; and though MoIi^re believed that his private 
intercession had obtained the removal of this veto, his 
enemies were bold and powerful enough, during the absence 
of Louis, on the further representation of the play, to prevent 
its production a second time. MoUfcre was able to cope with 
his adversaries, yet it is a noteworthy fact that the decree of 
excommunication passed against comedians in France waa not 
absolutely rescinded until the present century. 

We do not forget that Comeille wrote comedies before 
Molifere ; and indeed there is no doubt that the youngest of 
the two dramatists owed something, even in comedy, to the 
oldest. MoHere began by adapting from 'and imitating the 
Italian and Spanisli comedy-writers, upon whom nmny of hia 
first farces were founded ; and it is not at all unlikely that 
he even remodelled some of the earlier aoiies. It was perhaps 
due to Comeille's influence as much as to anything else that 
his genius at last discovered its true level He confessed to 
Boileau his great indebtedness to Ze Menievr. " When it was 
first performed," he says, " I had already a wish to write, but 
was in doubt as to wlmt it should be. My id 
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confused, but this piece determined them. In short, but for 
the appearance of Lc Menteur, though I should no doubt have 
■written comedies of intrigue, like I'Etourdi or le DipU 
amoureux, I should perhaps never have written the Misan- 
tkrope." Eliminate the generosity from this confession, and 
no doubt the truth remains that Moli6re did form his best 
style of comedy upon the master of French tragedy. 

Jean Eaptiste Poquelin, who subsequently assumed the 
name of Moli^re,' was born in the year that Francois de Sales 
died, one year after the birth of La Fontaine, four years before 
the birth of his friend Chapelle and of Madame de Siivigni 
When the Cid was first performed he was fourteen years old, 
and twenty-two at the time of the first representation of h 
MenUin: The son of a vald de ckambre tapisder of Louis 
XIII., he succeeded in due course to the emoluments and 
honours, such as they were, of his father ; hut he had early 
conceived a passion for the stage, and in the year 1643 he 
attached himself to the Illustre Th^dtre of Madeleine B^jart, a 
woman four years his senior. "With her were already associ- 
ated her brother Joseph, her sister Genevieve, about two years 
younger than Moli^re, and eight others, most of whom had 
dropped out of the company before its final settlement in 
Paris. For a year or two the Hhisire TiiMtre tempted fortune 
in the capital without success, and in 1646 tliey commenced 
a tour through the provinces which was destined to continue 
for twelve years. The debts which they hod incurred weighed 
upon them during the whole of this time, and principally upon 
Moli^re, who was once imprisoned and several times arrested 
at the suit of the company's creditors. No doubt these latter 
had discovered that the young actor had friends who would 
t from durance, which was done on several occa- 
1 1660 we read of Molifere's discharging 
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probably the last of the debts for which at this period he 

made himself respOQsible, 

The plays first acted by Moli^re and his friends were, of 
course, the farces then most in vogue ; amongst others the 
comedies of Scarron, and the yet inferior productions of Denis 
Beys and Deafontaines. The former had written a ridiculous 
piece called I'Hdpiltd des Fous. The latter was the author of 
Ewn/mMon ou nilustre Pirate; VUlustre Oom^,dim,oii U Martyre 
de Saint Gmust, and of several other inflated pieces. It would 
be difficult to fix the exact date at which Moli^re's earliest 
plays were produced, but it is probable that he began to write 
for his company as soon as he had enlisted in it He seems, 
like Shakspeare, to have, in part at least, adapted the plaj-B of 
others ; but in the year 1653, if not earlier, he had produced 
VEtourdi, and in 1C56 le Ddpit amouraw. 

The Illustre Th^dtre is heard of at Nantes, Limoges, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Narbonne, Lyons, where Moli^re pro- 
duced his first serious attempt at high comedy in verse, 
tEtourdi. In 1653 they played by invitation at the country- 
seat of the Prince de Conti, the schoolfellow of Molifere. 
Three years later they played the D^pit amtnircvx at Beziers, 
during the meeting in that town of the Parliament of Lan- 
guedoc. At Grenoble, Ju 1658, the painter Mignard, with 
other of his adniirere, persuaded him to take his company — 
for he was joint-manager with Madeleine Bi^jart — to Paris ; 
and this he did, after a concluding trip to Eouen. In Paris 
they began by playing before Philippe, Duke of Anjou, the 
brother of Louis XIV., who took them under his protection, 
and introduced them to the court At this time the company 
was considerably stronger, as well as richer, than when it 
left Paris. There were now four ladies, Madeleine IWjart, 
Genevieve B<^jart, Duparc, and Debrie ; the two brothers 
B4]'art — the youngest, Louis, had joined at Lyons — Duparc, 
Debrie, Dufresne, and Croisac, making, with Moli^re himself, 
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aos 



eleven persons. It may be concluded that their tour — or, 
at all events, that part of it which dated from Ijyona — had 
been very successful ; for we find that Joseph Bi^jart, who 
died early in 1659, left behind him a fortune of twenty-four 
thousand golden crowns. So at least wo are told by the 
physician Guy-Patin, in a letter dated May 27, 1659 ; and 
he adds, " Is it not enough to make one believe that Peru is 
no longer in America, but in Paris?" 

The conditioQ of the drama in Paris at the time when 
Molifere returned to the capital was anything but satisfactory. 
There were in 1658 five theatres in Paris : one at the hStel 
de Eourgogne ; one at the Marais ; one under tlie patronage 
of Mademoiselle, daughter of Gaston, Duke of Orleans; a 
Spanish company ; and an Italian company at the Petit 
Bourbon, under the managership of Torelli. It was with the 
firat and last of these that Moli^re came chiefly into conflict ; 
and it is probable that the other three were of no great 
account, at all events as competitors for the favour of the 
general public. Torelli soon found that the new comer 
commanded his hundreds where he himself could only count 
by scores, and he gave up the Petit Bourbon to Molifere in 
1659. 

Jloliere'a company called themselves Com^diens de Monr- 
sieur ; and after Torelli had left them full possession of the 
Petit Bourbon, their greatest rivals in public favour were 
the company at the h6tel de Boulogne, who played Corneille, 
Scudery, Scarron, and other authors of less note. In 1659 
Moli^re took the town by storm with his Pricicuses Ridicules, 
a satire in one act on the exaggerations of the hdtel de 
Kambouillet. This was followed in the succeeding year by 
Sganarclh on. Lc Cocii. Imaginaire; in the beginning of 1661 
appeared Don Garck de Nam.rre, a heroic piece in five acts, 
intended to delineate the evils of passionate jealousy ; and in 
iftr wera produced VEcole des Maris, a satire on 
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unreasonable jealousy, and Lts Fdchciix, a court sketcli of 
several kinda of bores ; in 16C2 VEcoU des Femmes, an 
attempt to show tlie danger of bringing girla up in too strict 
a manner, ^"ith its sequel, the Critique de Vilcolt dcs Ftmmcs, 
in the year after. Boursault,' an amiable man, but a mediocre 
playwright, envious of Moliire's growing fame, wrote for the 
hotel de Bourgogne, which eagerly accepted, if it did not 
bespeak his piece, Le Portrait du Fcintre ou la CoiUre- 
critique de VEcok dcs Fcmmes, in which he attempted to 
bring his brother-author into ridicule; but Moli^re took 
ample revenge in his Impromptu de Versailles, in which 
he soundly lashed his rivals ; though it may be men- 
tioned to his honour that it was never printed during his 
lifetime. In 1G64 he wrote the Mariage Ford, a one-act piece 
with eight entries de ballet, specially designed for court repre- 
sentation, in which the king himself was pleased to dance ; 
and, a month or two later, the Princcsae dEUdc, a cumbrous 
and comparatively inferior production, done in great haste at 
the command of Louis XIV., who had determined upon an 
eight days' festival in honour of Louise de la Valli^re. 

It was during these festivities that, for the first time, was 
represented the three first acts of Moli^re's masterpiece, Tar- 
tuffe ou VImposteur, a play well worthy of the best and most 
legitimate subject which satire can have to deal with. No- 
thing can be fairer or more appropriate than that the art 
which consists in feigning a representation of real life on the 
stage should take, as the butt of its ridicule and the object 
of its skill, the man whose whole life and character are engaged 
in feigning the possession of virtue, and seeming to be that 
which he is not The earliest satirists and dramatists have 
seized on the topic with avidity j and to go no farther out of 
our way than MoliSre's predecessors in France, we may men- 
tion the authors of the romance of Eeynard the Fox, Ilutebeuf, 
> 1888-1701. 
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Jean de Meung, the author of the Farce des Brvs, Eegnier, 
Scarron, even Pascal. Very various, no doubt, are the hypo- 
critical types encountered in the works of these and other 
satirists ; but all must necessarily have a certain amount of 
family likeness, and many a hereditary trait is recognised as 
common to at least two, if not to all of the race. " Moliire 
gives us the hypocrite by nature, the man who would be a 
canting scoundrel even if it did not * pay' ; who cannot help 
being so ; who is a human being, and therefore not perfect ; 
who is a man, and thus sensually inclined ; who employs 
certain means to subdue his passions, and to become a ' whited 
sepulchre,' but who gives all the more way to them when he 
imagines that he can do so with impunity." Tartuflfe, who 
ought to be bound to Orgon by the strongest ties of gratitude, 
aUows the son to be turned out of the house by his father, 
because the latter will not believe the accusations brought 
against the hypocrit^tries to seduce his benefactor's wife, 
to marry his daughter by a first marriage; and finally, 
after having obtained all his dupe's property, betrays him to 
the king as a criminal against the state. The dSiumement of 
the play is that Tartuffe himself is led to prison, and that vice 
is for the nonce punished on the stage as it deserves to be.^ 
We shall give one scene of Moli^re as a specimen of his skill, 
namely the one in which Tartuflfe declares his love to Elmire, 
Orgon's wife, whilst Damis, the latter's son, is secretly present 
during the conversation : — 

Tartuffe, May Heaven for ever in its mighty goodness. 
Bestow upon you health of soul and body, 
And bless your days as much as can desire 
The humblest among those its love directs ! 

Elmire. Fm much obliged for such a pious wish. 
But let us sit — ^we shall be more at ease. 

Tartuffe (seated). Are you recovered quite from the attack 1 

^ See the Introductoiy Notice to Tariuffef in my edition of Moli^ vol. 
iy. p. 97, etpcunm. 
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Elmire. 


Yes, quite ; and very aoon the fever left me. 


Tariuffe. 


My pmyers have not sufficient influence 




To have drawn down this gracious gift from high ; 




But no devout entreaties were sent up 1 




Unless they asked for your recovery. I 


Elmire. 


You are too anxious in your zeal for me. ^^^J 


Tariuffe. 


We cannot cherish your dear health too much ; ^^^^| 




And to restore it, I would give my own. ^^^H 


Elmire. 


That 's pushing Christian charity too far ; ^^^^| 




And I feel much indebted for this kindness. ^^ 


Tartuffe. 


I do much less for you than you deserve. 


Elmire. 


I wished in private to converse with you, 




And am quite glad that none observes us here. 


Tarhifft. 


I, too, am charmed ; and doubtless feel it sweet, 




Dear madam, to be here alone with you. 








But until now it was not granted me. 


Elmire. 


All that I wish is a few words with you, 




In which you 'U bare your heart and nothing hide. 


Tariuffe. 






I'll bare before you my entire soul. 


^^m 


And swear to you that the reports I've spread 


^^^H 


Of visitors attracted by your charms 


^^^V 


Are not inspired by a dislike for you, 


^^^^ 


But rather by a fit of passionate zeal. 




And pure designs. . . 


Elmire. 


I therefore take it well, 




And think my welfare causes you concern. 


Tartuffe {taking Elmire'g luiwi and pressing lier fingers). No doubt, ] 




dear madam, and my warmth ia such , . . 


Elmire. 


You squeeze too hard 1 


Tartuffe 


Tis through excess of zeal 




I never meant to give you any pain. 




And I much sooner would . . . (He phces his hand m 




Elmire s knee). 


Elmire. 


What does there your hand ! 


Tartuffe. 


I feel your dress ; the stuff is very soft. 


Elmire. 


Oh I pray dosUt, the least thing Uckles mo. 


(Elmir 


puslun her cfusir back, and Tartuffe draws near wiili hit.) 
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Tartuffe {kamlUng the collar of Elmire). Bless me ! What won- 
drous Ekill this lace diaplays. 
They work mirHculoualy now-a^laya. 
Ne'er did they do ao well, in anything, 
Elmire. True, But about our business let us talk ; 

They say my husband, breaking from his word, 

Girea you his daughter. Tell me, is this true ? 

Tartuffe. He dropp'd a hint ; but, madam, sooth to say, 

That's not the happiness for which I am sighing ; 
And elsewhere I behold those wondrous charms 
Source of the bliss for which alone I long. 
Elmire. I trow you do not care for earthly things. 
Tartuffe. My breast does not contain a heart of atone. 
Elmire. For me, I think your sighs tend all to heaven, 

And that nought here below stays your deairea, 
Tartuffe. The love which sways us for eternal beauties 
Does not prevent the lovo of earthly things : 
The works which heaven itself has perfect made. 
Delight our senses, and that easily ; 
In such as you shine ita reflected channa ; 
In you alone it shows its rarest wonders ; 
Upon your face such beauties are diffused 
As dazzle every eye, win every heart ; 
And I could not behold you, perfect creature, 
Without in you admiring nature's Author, 
And feel my heart inilamed with burning love 
For his best image painted by Himself. 
At first I was afraid this secret ardour 
Was but a cunning snare of the foul fiend I 
I even resolved then to avoid jour presence, 
Deeming you stayed the work of my salvation. 
But I found out, at last, ! lovely beauty. 
That no guilt need attach to this my passion, 
Wliich I can reconcile with modesty ; 
And this has made me yield my heart to it. 
'Tis, I confess, an act of arrant boldness 
That I dare make the offer of my heart ; 
But in your goodness all my hopes are placed, 
Not in weak efforts that myself can make. 
TOL. IL P 
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In you rests all my hope, my welfare, peace, 
On you depends my torment or my bliss; 
In short, by your sole seut-eoce I ehall be 
Happy or not, just as it pleases you. 

Elmire. I own the avowal to be most gallant, 

But, truth to Bay, it takes me by surprise. 
Methinka you should more strongly arm your heart. 
And well consider such a bold design. 
A pious man like you, and so well known . . , 

Tartuffe. I am not less a man for being pious ; 

And when one contemplates your heavenly charms, 
The heart is captive ta'eu, and reasons not. 
I know such speech from me must strange appear ; 
But, madam, after all, I'm not an angel ; 
And, if you blame the avowal I have made. 
You must condemn your own attractive charms. 
When I beheld their superhuman brightness. 
That very moment you became my queen ; 
Th' unheard-of sweetness of your looks divine 
Broke down my stubborn and resisting heart ; 
It overcame my fasts, and pray'rs, and t«ars, 
And led all my desires towards your charms. 
My looks, my sighs, said so a thousand times ; 
And now, by speech, I make my meaning clear. 
That you would view with sou! a little kind 
The sufTeringB of your unworthy slave ; 
If you would kindly grant some consolation. 
And deign to stoop low as my nothingness. 
For you, sweet marvel, I shall ever feel. 
Devotion which no other equalled yet. 
Your honour runs no risk with me at all, 
Meed fear no shame from any act of mine. 
These courtly gallants, on whom women doat, 
Are noisy in their deeds, boast in their speech ; 
On their success tbey often plume themselves ; 
They bruit about the favours they receive ; 
They indiscreetly betray confidence. 
And desecrate the altar of their love. 
But men like us bum with a prudent flame, 
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With UB for oyer secrecy is safe. 
The caro we take of our own reputation 
Secures from every chance her whom we love ; 
With us they find, when they accept our hearts, 
Love without scandal, pleasure without fear. 

Elmire. I liaten'd to your speech j your special pleading 
Has pretty well explained itself to me. 
But are you not afraid that I may choose 
To tell my husband of this gallant ardour, 
And that the sudden tiding of such love 
May change the friendship which he feels for you 1 

Tartuffe. I know that you possess so great a kindness. 
That you will pardon my temerity ; 
That you'll excuse, because of human frailty, 
The violent transports of offending passion. 
That you'll bethink, by looking at yourself, 
That people are not blind, and men are flesh and blood. 

Elmirt. Others perhaps might take it differently ; 
But my discretion here shall show itself; 
I shall not tell the matter to my husband ; 
But, in return, I'll something ask of you : 
To forward honestly, and without quibbling, 
The union of Val^re with Mariane, 
And to renounce the unjust power, which would 
Enrich you with another's property.' 



"Tartvgi. 



Tarb^ff* 
Blmin (i 
Tartufe 



, Qna le ciel k jamais, par 9a toute-bDnt^, 
Et de V&me et du <Mirpii voqb donne la sant^, 
Et b^oisae tob jount uatimt qna le d^aire 
Le ploa bamble ds ceai que bod Bmoor mapire I 
Jo auis fort obligee k ce aoulisit pienx. 
Mais prenona nne cbaise, aim d'etre nn pen mienx 
{attU). Comment <ic votra mal vooa Bentez-yoaa rec 
!). Fort bien ; et cetta fiivre a biautflt qoitti p: 
a prierea D'ont p>a la m^rita qu'il faut 
Pour avoir attir^ cette grace d'en bSiUt ; 
Mais je n'ai fait au ciel oulle devote inttauce 
Qui n'ait eD pour objet Totre convaleacence. 
Voire Eile ponr moi a'cat trap inqili^ti. 
i. On ne pent trop ch^rir votra cbfere santi ; 
Et, ponr la r^lablir, j'anrois dono^ la mienne. 
Cast ponsaer bien nrant Ik charity diritieiuiB ; 
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Tarlujfe made many enemies for Moliere, especially 
amongst the clergy, who were not afraid of heing twitted with 
their too ready apphcation to themselves of the moral of the 

£t ju VDua dois bfuucoup pour ti>ut«a as bont^a. 
Tartufe. Je fais bien moiiia pour voua quo voua ne merit«z. 
Elmire, J'oi voulu voua porler en aeoret d'une affaire, 

Et fluia bien aiae, ici, qu'aucon ne noua iclaire. 
TaHaffe. J'vn suia ravi de mSme ; et, aaua iloute, il m'Mt doDX, 

Madamp, da me voir aeul b aeul avee vous. 

C'est Que occaaion qu'au ciol j'ai demaod^ 

Sana que, jusqn'ii cette heure, il me I'ait accord^ 
Ebnin. Pour moi, cu que je reux, c'cst un mot d'cntretien, 

Oil tout Totre cteur a'ourre, et db me citclie rien. 
To^tuffe. Et jo ne vmtx ausai, pour gc&sx ainguji^. 

Que moDtrer ^ voa jwx mon (Line tout eotiire, 

Et Tousfaire serment quo lea bniita que j'u &iti 

Bea vmt«H qu'iei refoivent vos attraita 

Ke Bont paa enrerB rona I'effet d'aucune hain«v 

Haia platOt d'an trmaport de ;!Me qnj m'entralne, 

Et d'un pur mauTement . . 
Elmtrt. Je 1o prenda bien ausai, 

Et croia que mon aalut Toua donne ce aoucL 

Oui, modame, anna dout« ; ct ma Ccrveur est ttlle. . . 

Ouf I voua me Berrex trop. 

Ceat par exc^ de iMa. 

Be VDUB fairs nucoii mal je n'eaa jomaia desseiii, 

Etj'uuroiabienplutfit. . . 

Que fait ]k votre main t 

Je t&te TOtre habit ; I'^tofTe en eat moelleuse. 

Ab I de grace, laissez, jo euia fort eimtauillcuBe. 
(manianf U fichu d'£lniri). Mod Dieu I que de ce poil 
rage eat merreilleux I 

On tmvulle ai^ourd'tmi d'un air mirsciileuz : 

JruDoia, en tout cbose, on n'a vu si hsta faire. 
Elmire. 11 eat ywi. Mais porlona un pen de notre affaire. 

On ticnt que moo marl veut degager sa foi, 

Et Toua dounet aa Slle. Eat-il vmi T ditea-moL 
Tartuft, II m'en a die dit deux mota : msis, modame, b mi dire, 

Ce n'eat paa le bouheur apr^ qooi jn soopire ; 

Et je vois autre port lea merveilleuz attraita 

De la fjlicit4 qui fait tiiua mea aonhaita. 
Slitin. Celt que voua u'oimez rien dea choaea de la terro. 
TaTtiiffe. Mon sein n'onferme [hu un cieur qui soit de pierre. 
Elmire. ToHT moi, je croia qu'au del tendent tons vo« loujrira, 

Et que rien ici-baa n'arrEte voa desira. 
T»rWff«. L'amour qui noua attubc auK beaut^a ctcnieltc* 



Tarlmffe. 
Etmirt. 
Tartaffe. 



Elmire. 
Tariuffe 
Elmire. 
Tartufe 
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play. It was prohibited in 1664 ; and some zealous clergy- 
men even went so far as to write treatises which they hoped 

N'etouffe pas en nous ramoor des temporelles : 

Nos sens facilement penvent etre cbarmes 

Des ouvrages jyarfaits que le ciel a formes. 

Ses attraits refl^chis brillent dans vos pareilles ; 

Mais 11 ^tale en vous ses plus rares merveilles : 

II a SOT votre face epanch^ des beauts 

Dont les yeux sont snrpris, et les coeurs transport^ ; 

£t je n'ai pu vous voir, parfaite creature, 

Sans admirer en vous I'auteur de la nature, 

£t d'une ardente amour sentir mon coeur atteint, 

Au plus beau des portraits oil lui-mSme il s'est peint 

D'abord j'apprehendai que cette ardeur secrete 

Ne flit du noir esprit une surprise adroite ; 

£t meme ^ fuir vos yeux mon cocur se r^olut, 

Yous croyant un obstacle ^ faire mon salut. 

Mais enfin je connus, 6 beauts tout aimable, 

Que cette passion pent n*^tre point coupable. 

Que je puis Tajuster avecque la pudeur, 

£t c'est ce qui m*y fait abaudonner mon cceur. 

Ce m*est, je le confesse, une audace bieu grande 

Que d*oser de ce coeur vous adresser I'oifrande ; 

Mais j'attends en mes voeux tout de votre bont^ 

£t rien des vains efforts de mon infirmity 

£n vous est mon espoir, mon bien, ma quietude ; 

De vous depend ma peine ou ma beatitude ; 

Et je vais etre enfin, par votre seul arrSt, 

Heureux, si vous voulez ; malheureux, s'il vous plait. 
Elmire, La declaration est tout h fait galante ; 

Mais elle est, k vrai dire, an pen bien surprenante. 

Vous deviez, ce me semble, armer mieux votre sein, 

£t raisonner un pen sur un pareil dessein. 

Un devot comme vous, et que partout on nomme . . . 
Tartuffe. Ah I pour etre d^vot, je n'en suis pas moins homme : 

£t, lorsqu*on vient h voir vos celestes appas, 

Un coeur se laisse prendre, et ne raisonne pas. 

Je sais qu'un tel discours de moi parott Strange : 

Mais, madame, apres tout, je ne suis pas un ange ; 

£t, si vous condamnez I'aveu que je vous fais, 

Vous devez vous en prendre k vos charmants attraits 

D^s que j'en vis briller la splendeur plus qu'humaine, 

De mon interieur vous fdtes souveraine ; 

De vos regards divins I'ineffable douceur 

For9a la resistance oil s'obstinoit mon coeur ; 

£lle surmonta tout, je^ea, pri^rea, larmes. 
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■would counteract the effects of the dramatist's works. For 
their own sakea we may hope that they did not eacceed. 

Et tourns toUB nea va:ux da cQt£ de tos diuraea. 

Mea yeui et mea aoupini Tona I'oot dit mille fois ; 

Et, pour mieui m'etpliqiier, j'emploie ioi la voii. 

Que si vouB contemplei, d'une iiine nn p«u benigne, 

Les tribulBtioDii de votrc esdare indigne ; 

B'il faut ijue \oa bont^ ysuillent me coDaoler, 

Et juBqn'Ii mon neajit diugnent se laraler, 

J'narai toujoura pour yone, Q subtb merveUIe, 

0iie dirotion k nulle autre ptireiHe, 

Votre honneur ovec moi ne court point de hasard, 

Et n'a noUe disgrace li craindre de ma part. 

Toua cea gnlanta de cour, daat les remmes Bont roUes, 

Sont btuyants dana leura bita et vaioa dans \eara paroles ; 

De leuTB progrts eaua cease oa lea vuit ae targucr ; 

lis n'ont point de faveurs qn'iU n'aillent divulguer j 

Et leur langue indiscrete, en qui I'aa ae confic, 

D^honore I'autel oil leui cibut aocrilie. 

Uaia les gens comno nona brdleot d'nn fen diseret, 

Avec qui, pour toujours, on est adr du secret. 

Le aoin que Dons preuons de uotie renomn^B 

lUpond de toute cliose & la personne aimee ; 

£t c'est on noos qu'on tronve, ncceplaot natre c<biu', 

De rannanr sous scandaje, et da plaisit aans peur. 
Ehi^T*. Je TooB toate dire, at votrc rWtorique 

En temiFB assri forts k mon ame s'ejcplique. 

K'apprihendei-vouB point que ja ne soia d'humenr 

A dire a mon mari cette galantc ardeur, 

Et que le prompt avis d'nn amour de la sorte 

Ne pflt bien alt^rer Vuniti^ qu'il toub port* t 
Tartvjfe, Je aaia que Tona avei trop lie b^nignitiS, 

Et que vous fcrez grace k ma tem^rit^ ; 

Que vous m'eieuserez, aur I'liuraaine foibleaso, 

Des riolents transports d'nn amour qui voue bletse, 

Et ooDsidJrez, en regardant rotre air. 

Quo Ton n'cflt pas BTeugle, et qu'un liomme est de chnir. 
Satin. D'autrei prendroient cela d'autre fup^n peut-£tre ; 

Mais ma diacretion ae vent faire paroitn:. 

Je ne redirai point I'aflaire k mon epoui ; 

Mais je vein, en revanche, une choae de vona : 

C'eat de prrsser tout (ranc, et sons nulle cbicano, 

L'union de Valfere aveeque Ma^ian^ 

Di ^CH0D^^e^ voas-mfimu k I'injuste pouvoir 

Qui vent du bien d'an autre enrichir TOtw (» 
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The king was not strong enough to withstand the influence 
of the clergy, and did not venture at once to remove the 
interdict. The relaxation did not take place until five 
yeara later. But it was at this time that Louis XIV, 
bestowed on Moli^re's company the name of CowAdiens dti 
Boi; and the troop was subsidiaed by a yearly pension of 
seven thousand livres. 

Don Jiian ou U Festin de Pierre, a piece in which a noble- 
man, who is a libertine as well as a sceptic and a hypocrite, 
is brought upon the atage, was first acted in February 1665, 
and raised such an outcry that it was also forbidden to be 
played. In spite of failing health and serious depression 
of spirits, Mohtre continued to produce play after play ; 
and some of his best and most admired were the fruits of his 
most unhappy momenta. Early in the year 1662 he had mar- 
ried Armande Etijart, the youngest sister of Madeleine B^jart, 
who was about twenty years younger than her husband. It 
was apparently a marriage of miitual affection ; but it can 
hardly be said to have been a fortunate one for either. Ar- 
mande loved admiration from whatever source, and indulged 
in pleasures which her husband could not share. The breach 
between them gradually widened, and it was not till 1671 
that their friends brought about a better understanding be- 
tween them. Meanwhile, in September 1665, appeared 
VAvumr Midecin, a comedy in three acts, in which a lover 
appears disguised as a physician, to cure the object of his 
love, who pretends to be dumb, and in which Molifere makes 
his first serious attack agaiust the doctors. It was only acted 
a few times when the theatre had to be closed on account of 
the author's illness ; and the death of Anne of Austria in the 
spring of 1666 delayed its reopening until June of that year. 
It was then that the Misanthrope was introduced to the public 
ft play which has been i-anked as high in comedy as Alkalie 
- - — - flf^dy. The circumstances under which 
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it was written were such aa might almost warrant us in calling 
it A trt^edy ; for the great satirist, who had spent hia life 
in copying the eccentricities of others, had now employed 
the season of his illness to commit to paper a drama in which 
he was himself the principal actor. The misanthrope Alceste 
loves the coquette C^limfene, almost against his will ; and 
we can imagine the feelings with which Moli&re himself took 
the r6Ie of Alceste to his wife's C^lim^ne. Let us give one 
acene,^ in which the workings of love and jealousy are finely 
Bhown: — 



AlcesU. Heaven ! how can I control here my passion 1 
Cilimhie (aside). Ah ! (to Alceste) What's this trouble which yon 
clearly show 1 

And what's the meaning of those long-drawn eighs, 

And those black looks which you direct upon me 1 
Alcestt. That all the liorrid deeds one can conceive 

Will not compare to your perfidioua conduct ; 

That neither fate, nor hell, nor heaven in wrath 

Has e'er produced a thing so falsa as you are. 
Cilimine. These pretty things I surely much admire. 
Alceete. Ali ! do not jest, this is no time for laughing. 

Indeed blush rather ; for you've cause to do so ! 

And of your treachery I've the cleareat proofs. 

That's what the emotions of my heart forebode; 

'Twos not in vain my love was seized with fear; 

You thought it odious when I oft suspected, 

And sought that evil which my eyes have seen ; 

Spite all your care and your deceitful skill, 

My star foretold me what I had to fear ; 

But don't imagine that, without revenge, 

I'll bear the slight of being thus insulted. 

I know we cannot rule our inclinations ; 

That iove spontaneoualy springs everywhere ; 

That there's no entering a heart by force, 
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And that each soul may freely name its victor ; 

Thus I'd no reason to complain at all, 

If you had spoken to me openly, 

And had disdained my love when it sprang up ; 

My heart would then have only blamed its luck. 

But to fan my affection by deceit, 

Is such a treachery, such perfidy. 

That nothing I can do is too severe ; 

And my resentment may do anything : 

Yes, yes, dread everything for sucli an outrage. 

I am beside myself; I'm mad with rage. 

Pierced by the deadly blow which you have dealt me 

My senses are no longer swayed by reason ; 

I yield to th' outbursts of a righteous wrath, 

And do not answer what I may not do. 

CSlimine. Whence comes, I pray you, such a fit of passion 1 
Tell me, are all your senses wholly gone ? 

Alceste. Yes, yes, I lost them when I first beheld you. 
And thus, to my misfortune, took the poison, 
And when I thought to find sincerity 
In those deceitful charms that have bewitched ma 

C^Umine, And of what treach'ry have you to complain 1 

Alceste. Ah ! what deceit ! how well she can dissemble I 
But, to confound her, IVe the means at hand. 
Cast your eyes here, and recognise your writing ; 
This picked-up note suffices to condemn you. 
And such proof cannot lightly be refuted . . . 

CSlimine. If this note to a woman be addressed. 

How can it hurt you, and where is the guilt 1 

Alceste. Ah ! this is good, the excuse is marvellous. 
I must confess this turn is imexpected. 
And now I am convinced, and wholly so. 
Dare you employ such ordinary tricks 1 
And do you think me so bereft of sense 1 
Come, let us hear how far, and with what air. 
You will support so palpable a falsehood ; 
And how you can apply to any woman 
Those loving words found in this very note 1 
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Explain away, to bide your broken vows, 
What I will read. . . 

CilvmhM. It doea Dot suit me now. 

'Tis most ridiculoUB to lord it thus, 
And to my face say what you dare to me ! 

Alcesle. No, don't fly in a rage, but take aome pains, 
To justify the words which I see here, 

Cdlim&ne. Ko, I shall not act thus ; on this occasion 
It matters nought to me what you believe. 

Alceste. Pray, show me, and I shall be satisfied. 
If this nol« can be meant for any woman. 

Cilimine. No, it was for Oronte ; you may believe so ; 
All his attentions gladly I accept, 
I admire what he says, I like him much. 
And shall agree to whatever you please. 
Do what you will ; let nothing hinder you, 
But let my thoughts be undisturbed by you. 

Alcede (aside). 0, Heavens ! can aught more cruel be concuTedt 
Was e'er a heart treated in such a way 1 
What 1 with just anger I am moved agtunst her, 
I come to blame, and am myself attacked I 
My grief and my suspicions are excited, 
I credit aU ; she boasts of everything j 
And yet my heart is cowardly enough 
Not to tear off the bonds which hold it fast, 
Not to put on a generous contempt 
For the ungrateful object of its flame. 
(To Cilimlnt.) Ah, treacherous woman ! but too well yon 
know 
To take advantage of my utmost weakness, 
And to employ the excessive, fatal love, 
So wondrously bom of your treach'rous eyes. 
Defend yourself from this o'erwhelming crime, 
And cease to feign that you are culpable. 
Prove, if you're able, that this note is blameless 
My love consents to lend a helping hand. 
Though without faith yet put its semblance on, 
And I'll endeavour to believe yon such. 



iTedt 
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C^limeiie. Bah ! you are mad with all these jealous frcnziea. 
And don't deserva the love I have for you. 
I should much like to know what could compel me 
To stoop for you to such a base pretence ; 
Why, if my heart inclined towards another, 
Should I not say so with sincerity 1 
What ! I avow the love I feel for you, 
Yet your Buspicions are not all allayed I 
They ought to have no weight, with such a warrant. 
Does it not wrong ma to attend to themi 
And since we hardly dare confess our love, 
And ainco our aex, hostile to lovers' passion, 
To such avowals is so much opposed. 
Should not a lover suffer who can doubt 
When such an obstacle is overcome 1 
And is his guilt not clear, who is not sure 
That wo speak truth, at such a bitter cost t 
Go ! these suspicions well deserve my anger ; 
And you're not worthy I should care for you, 
I wrong myself in my simplicity, 
Still to preserve the smallest kindness for you, 
I ought elsewhere to place all my affections, 
And give you lawful cause for your complaints. 

Alceste. Ah, traitress ! strange the weakness you inspire ; 
Your sweet expressions are no doubt deceptive ; 
It matters not, I must accept my fate ; 
My very soul is wholly wrapt in you ; 
And to tha very end I'll prove your heart. 
And see if it be black enough to cheat me. 

CilivAnt, No, you don't love me as you ought to love. 

Alcesk. Nothing can be compared to my deep love ; 
And, in its haste to show itself to all, 
It e'en forms wishes 'gainst your lovely self 
Yes, I could wish no one to think you handsome, 
That you were plunged in abject misery ; 
That Heaven had given you nothing, at your birth ; 
That you had had nor rank, nor birth, nor wealth ; 
So that the public proffer of my heart 
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Might make amends for so unjust a lot ; 
That I might then possess the joy and glory 
To see you owe it all to my affection. ' 



• AlceiU (4 pfflrt). ciel I da mra transporti pnis-je 6tre id le mnttre 1 

Cil^aiae {i part). Ouua I (d Alcesk) Quel est done le tionble oix je voan 
vois porottre T 

Et que me veulent dire, et cea soupira poussis, 

St aea boiu tires regorda que ear moi roiu iuicez t 
Alceitt. Qae toiitvs Ihb hoireura dout une ame eat capable 

A vos d^loyaut^s n'ont rien de comparable ; 

Qne le sort, les demons, et Is ciel en coiuraux, 

N'ont jamais rien produit de al mcchant que todi, 
C^tvmine, Toilii certBiaement dea dottcenrv que J'lulniire. 
AlcuU. Ah I ue ploiaantez point, il n'eat pua tempa d« rirs. 

Roiigissei biea plutat, vouh en avM rwHon ; 

Et j 'ai de sllrs t^moins de Totre traliiaon. 

Voillli ce que marquoiect lea troublea de mon ame ; 

Cs n'dtoit pas en vain que s'alannoit ma fiamroe ; 

Par ces frequents Boup9ons qa'on trouroit odieuz, 

Je ohercliois le malheur qu'ont reucontri nn^ jeax ; 

Et, malgrj toua tos aoius et rotre adresse Ik feindre, 

Man ulre me disoit ce qne j'srois h. craindre 

Msia ne pr^aumex pas que, aans Etre reng^, 

Je aouOre le d^pit de me voir outrage. 

Je sais que aur lea Tceui on n'a point de puiuance. 

Que rajnour vent partout nattre sans dependance. 

Que jamais par la fort« on n'entra dans un cceur, 

Et que toute ame est tilire a nommer son rainqllenr. 

Auaai ne trouvorois-Jo aucnn eujet do plain te, 

Si pour moi votre bouclio avoit parle aans feiute ; 

Et, njetant mes vteux d^s le premier abord, 

Mon cfBiir n'auroit eu droit de s'en prendre qu'aa sort, 

Mail d'un areu trompcur voir ma flamme applandie, 

C'est une troliiaon, c'est une perfidie. 

Qui ne sauroit troaver de trop grands chitiments ; 

Et je pnia t^ut permettre k mea rcasi'utimenta. 

Oui, oui, redoutez tout spris tin t«l outrage ; 

Je ne suis plus Ik moi, je auis tout 4 la rage. 

Fero£ dn conp mortel dout vods m'usaaiiiaei, 

Ues toDB pur la raison no sout plus goaremia ; 

Je eide aui mouve ments d'une juste colire, 

Et je ue r^ponda pna de ce que je puis fairo. 
ORMm. D'oii viunt done, je tuub pric, un tel cmportcment t 

ATez-Tons, dites-moi, perda le jugemeul I 
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A second play, the MMcdn malgri Zui, was produced in 
1666, and the pretty operetta of the Sidlien followed early in 
the next year. An ahortive attempt was made to re-introduce 



AUtsU. Oui, oui, je I'ai perdu, lorsijua Aaii% voire vu 
"a pris, pour njon malheur, le poison qui m 






Et quo j'ai ura trouver quelque siuciriW 
Dons \f» ttattrea appna dant je Tua eocliant^. 

OHmine. De quelle tiohiaou pourez-Tous done Toua jilaindre I 

Aleale. Ah 1 que ce ccHur est double, et eait bien Vart do feindro 1 
Ubu, pour le mettre k bout, j'ai des inoyeuB tout pr^ts. 
Jtitez icE les jsux, H ronnoisBei: voa traits ; 
Ce billet d^couvert suEGt pour tous courondre, 
Et centre c^e t^moin on n'a, rien d r^pandre. 

Otlimin*. Mab si c'est nee femme k qui va ce billet, 

En quoi rona blesse-t-il, et qn'a-t-il de coupable f 

Alcate, Ah I le detour est bou, et I'excuse admirable, 
Je no lu'attendoia pas, je Tavoue, h ce trait 
Et me voillk par Ik couTsincu tout I fait. 
Osei-vous recourir i ces rusea grossiires f 
Et eroyer-vous lea gena ai privis de lumiirea I 
VayoUE, VDjans, an peu pur quel bisia, de quel air, 
Vous TOulez sootfDir on mensonga ai ciair ; 
~ La pourrez touruer pour une femme, 

nn bClet qui montre Isnt de llsmme. 
(Dquement de foi, 



Toua les mots d 
Ajustez, pour ci 
Ce que je m'en 



is lire. , 



Cilimint. 11 uc me pktt pas, moi. 

Je V0D8 trouve plaisant d'user d'un tel empire 

Et de me dire au nez ce que voua m'oaw! dire I 
AlettU. Non, non, sans n'emparter, prenez un peu souci 

De me juatifier les termes que void. 
OHimine. Non, je n'en yeui rien fnire ; et, dans cette occnrrenee. 

Tout ce que voua croirez m'eat de pea d'import&uce. 
Akede. De grace, montrez-moi, je aerai satiarait, 

Qu'on pent, pour une femme, cipHqllet Co billet. 
C&imine. Non, il est ponr Oronte ; et je nax qu'on le croie. 

Je rejoia tous aes aoins arec beaucoup do jaie, 

J'admire oe qn'il dit, j'eatime ce qu'il est, 

Et je tomlje d'accord de tout ce qu'il yous plolt 

Faites, prcne! pnrti ; que rien na vona arrete, 

Et DO me rompcE ptu darantage k tSte. 
jtUt$U (apart). Ciel I rien de iJ"- tre inTent^, 

Etjrim«ia«=urfct 

Quoi I d'un jnsli 

Cest moi qui s 
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Tartuffe in 1667, during the absence of Louia on Ms Flanders 
campaign, but it ended in a renewed prohibition. Amphitryon, 
which has the gross plot of a wife mistaking Jupiter for her 

On potlBse ma donleur et iu«s Boup^os £i boat. 
On me laisse tout croire, on fait gloire de tout ; 
Et cepcndiiDt mon cceur eat encore assez IfLche 
Pour ne pouvnir briser \a. chslne qoi I'attache, 
£t pour De pas a'anuer d'nn g^njreux m&pria 
Contre ringrat objct dont il eat trop ^pris I 
Ah 1 (d Cilimine) que vdiu savez bien jci cotttn moi-mSme, 
PerUde, vous sernr de ma Mblesae ertrfme, 
Et miuager pour vous I'eicis prodigieox 
De ce fatal amour -ai de roa trattrea jeox 1 
BefeDdez-Toiis au moini d'uu crime qui m'accable, 
Et cesse;! d'aSecter d'etre envei? moi coupable. 
• fieodez-moi, h'O ae peut, ce billet innocent ; 

A Tons prfter lea maina ma tendresse oonaent 
EfTorcez-voas ici de parottre fidfrle, 
Et je m'elTorcerai, moi, de voua croire telle, 
CtiaOn*. AUex, vaus ^tes fou dana roa tmnaporti jaloux, 
Et ne m^ritez pas I'amour qu'on a ]ionr voua. 
Je vondrois bien savoir qui pourroit me cootniindcB 
A deacendre pour voua anx buaseaaes de feiudre ; 
Et pourquoi, ai mon cieur pcnchoit d'autre eOl^ 
Je ne le diroia poa avec ainciritA I 
Qnoi 1 do mea aetitinieuts I'abligeante lusaranM 
Contre toua tob soup^ons ne prend pas ma d^fetiM t 
Anpria d'uu tel garant sont-ila de quelque poida t 
N'est-oB pas m'outragEr que d'icoutar leur Toii I 
Et puiaque Dotre cmur fait un effort eitrSme 
Loraqu'il peut ae r^soudre k canfeesor qu'il aime ; 
Fniaqne I'tionneur dn aexe, ennemi de nos fotu, 
S'oppose fortement & de pareila areax, 
L'amant qui voit pour lui francliir un tel obatada 
Dnit-il impuu^ment donter de cet oracle t 
Et n'eat-il pta coupable, en ne a'aasurant paa 
A ce qu'on ne dit point qa'npr^ de granda combate f 
Allez, de tela aoupfona m^ritent ma coltre ; 
Et TODS ne valez poa que I'ou vous conaidtra. 
Je Buia sotto, et veui mal k ma aimplicit^ 
De conserver encor pour vous quvlqur bont^ ; 
Jc devroia autre part nttncber mon eslime, 
Et Toui Aiire un sitjet de plainte l^^time. 
AUetU. All t trattrsasc ! mon foible eat ^tntnge pour Tons ; 

Voua me troiupez, aans doutc^ aveo dea mats si doux ; 
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husband ; George Davdin, which shows the danger of a com- 
moner marrying a lady of noble birth, and in which I strongly 
suspect Moli^re gave veiit to some of hia feelings about his 
wife, though putting them purposely iu the mouth of a 
ridiculous personage; and TAvare, based on Plautus, in 
which the frightful consequences of avarice, and its dissolv- 
ing influences on family bonds, are exposed, successively 
occupied the stage in 1668. In the following year the king, 
growing more independent of his advisers, sanctioned the 
production of TaHuffe ; but tliis strengthening of his repertory 
did not prevent Molj^re producing Monsieur de PourccaugTiac, 
a farcical comedy in three acts, in which there is a masterly 
and not exaggerated sketch of a consultation of doctors in 
Molifere's time; and, in 1670, the Bourgeois GentiUiomme, in 
which the foUy of aping noblemen is delineated, as well as 
the Amanis Mcu/nifiqiies, a comedy-ballet for the particular 
behoof of the court. In 1671 he combined with Comeille 
and Quinault in the production of Psyc}i6, a tragedy-ballet, and 
wrote, or rather, perhaps, remodelled from amongst his earlier 
efforts, the Fourberice de Scapiri and the Comttsse d'Escar- 
hagnas. His two last works were amongst the highest and 
happiest creations of his genitis — the Femmea Savantes, a sort 

Hikia il n'importe, faut suirre ma deatin^e ; 

A votre foi mou une est tout abaudonn^a ; 

Je veuji voir jusqo'au bout quel aem votre ciaur, 

Et Ei de me trahir U aura k noirceur. 
CdimtM. Nod, roua ne m'aimez point comme il faut que Ton airD^ 
Aicate. All I rien n'est comparable k leon amour extrSme ; 

Et dans t'ardenr qa'il n de se montror k toua, 

II va juniu'^ former des sonliaits contre voua. 

Oui, je VDudrois qu'aucutt ne voua troavfit aimable. 

Que voUB fuaaiez r^duite en un sort tnis^rable ; 

Que la ciel en naiasant ne toub eAt dannd riea ; 

Que vooa n'ensaiez ni rang, ni naisaance, ni biim ; 

Afin que de moo cicnr I'ei^iataDt sacrifice 

Vous pfit d'un pareil sort r^parer I'injuatioa ; 

Et qne j'ensae la joie et la gloire en ce jour 

Do vons roir tenir tout des mains de mon amour. 
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of sequel to tho Pr^cieuses Ridicules, though of a more general 
application, and the Malade Iinaginaire. In the latter, he 
insisted on playing the part of Argan upon the first represent- 
ation, on the 10th of February 1673 ; but it was the crown- 
ing act of his energetic mind. He became ill during the 
fourth representation of the play, and died that same evening, 
the l7th of February, exactly one year after Madeleine Eejart, 
with whom, seven- and-twenty years ago, he had set out from 
Paris with little more ambition than that of earning a liveli- 
hood by the pursuit of a congenial career. 

Molifere placed upon the stage nearly all human passions 
which lend themselves to comedy or farce. Sordid avarice, 
lavish prodigahty, shameless vice, womanly resignation, 
artless coquetry, greed for money, downright hypocrisy, 
would-be gentility, self-sufficient vanity, fashionable swind- 
ling, misanthropy, heartlessuess, plain common sense, know- 
ledge of the world, coarse jealousy, irresolution, impudence, 
pride of birth, egotism, self-conceit, pusillanimity, ingenuity, 
roguery, affectation, homeliness, thoughtlessness, pedantry, 
arrogance, and many more faults and vices, find their repre- 
sentatives. The language which they employ is always 
natural to them, and ia neither too gross nor over-refined. 
His verse lias none of the stiffness of the ordinary French 
rhyme, and becomes in his hands, as well as his prose, a 
delightful medium for sparkling saUies, bitter sai-casms, and 
well-sustained and sprightly conversations. And how re- 
markable and delicate is the nuance between his different 
characters, though they may represent the same profession or 
an identical personage, None of his doctors are alike ; his 
male and female scljolars are all dissimilar. Mascarille is 
not Gros-Ii^^n^, Scapin is not Sbrigani, Don Juan is not 
Dorante, Alceate ia not Philinte, Isahelle is not Agnes, 
Sganarelle is not always the same, Ariste is not B<5ralde nor 
Chrysalde ; whilst even his servants, Nicole, Doriue, Marline, 
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Marotte, Toinette, Claudine, and Ljsette ; his boobies, such 
as Alain and Lubin ; and his intriguants in petticoats, such 
as Nurine, Lucette, Frosine, vary in character, expression, 
and conduct They exemplify the saying " Like master, like 
man." A remarkable characteristic of Moli^re is^ that he 
does not exaggerate ; his fools are never over witty, his 
buffoons too grotesque, his men of wit too anxious to display 
their smartness, and his fine gentlemen too fond of immodest 
and ribald talk. His satire is always kept within bounds, 
his repartees are never out of place, his plots are but seldom 
intricate, and the moral of his plays is not obtruded, but 
follows as a natural consequence of the whole. He rarely 
rises to those lofty realms of poetry where Shakspeare so 
often soars, for he wrote not idealistic but character comedies ; 
which is, perhaps, the reason that some of his would-be 
admirers consider him rather commonplace. His claim to 
distinction is based only on strong common sense, good 
manners, sound morality, real wit, true humour, a great, 
facile, and accurate command of language, and a photographic 
delineation of nature. It cannot be denied that there is 
little action in has plays, but there is a great deal of natural 
conversation ; his personages show that he was a most atten- 
tive observer of men, even at court, where a certain varnish 
of over-reiinemeut conceals nearly all individual features. 
He generally makes vice appear in its most ridiculous aspect, 
in order to let his audience laugh and despise it ; his aim is 
to correct the follies of the age by exposing them to ridicule. 
Shakspeare, on the contrary, has no lack of incidents ; he 
roves through camp, and court, and grove, through solitary 
forests and populous cities ; he sketches in broad outlines 
rather than with minute strokes ; he defines classes rather 
than individuals, and instead of portraying petty vanities 

' 1 avail myself of what I have iilread<r said on the same subject in the 
Pcefuce of mj troiulatioii of the DramaXie Wtftla of Moli&re. 

TOL.II. Q 
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and human foibles, prefers to deal with deep and tumultuous 
passions, to such an extent that some of his comedies are 
highly dramatic But both poets are great, aad, perhaps, 
unsurpassed in their own way. 



§ 3. La Fontaine. 



Amongst the friends of MoliJre was one who deserves to 
be mentioned immediately after him, aa well on other grounds 
as because he was a feUow-dramatist, a writer or at least a 
coUaiiorateur of comedies of no mean merit.^ Jean de La Fon- 
taine^ is better known ae the author of fables and liceutioua 
tales in verse than as a worker for the stage ; but yet the 
original bent of hia mind seems to me to liave been for dramatic 
literature, and even at an early age he wrote an imitation in 
verse of the £unuch of Terence. A native of Chateau-Thierry 
in Champagne, attached to Fouquet by ties of affection and 
gratitude, he showed the strength of the latter feeling by 
pleading the cause of the disgraced surintendaTit, writing 
an elegy on his behalf addressed to the Nymphs of Vavx, 
and an Ode to the King, in the year 1663. Next year he pub- 
lished a collection of Tales, and seven years later a series of 
Nouvdles, the subjects whereof were taken principally from Boc- 
caccio. It was in 1668, when he was forty-seven years old, 
that he issued the first collection of his Fables, and sk more 
appeared between the years 1671 and 1G94 ; the hist and 
perhaps the weakest, only a year before his death. In the 
meanwhile he had written three mythological poems — the 
lovca of Fsi/che, Adonis, and Philemon and Baucis the most 
natural of the three. Amongst liis comedies the judgment 
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of the later times has declared in favour of the EndtanUd 
Cup, which is still, or was until lately, in the repertory of the 
Theatre Fran^aia. 

La Fontaine was a firm friend and a generous appreciator 
of the talent of others. For no one amongst his contempo- 
raries was his friendship warmer than for Moli^re ; and its 
fervour was heightened by a deep and lasting admiration of 
his rival's works. One familiar expression of the poet's has 
been preserved which speaks more than a dozen pages of 
eulogy : " Moliere is the man for me."^ Tlie friendship was 
reciprocated on the part of Moliere ; and indeed there was 
much in common, if not in the character, at least in the 
genius of these two men, which made their friendship both 
natural and enduring, The luminous simplicity of tlieir art, 
which seemed with the lightest touch, almost without an 
effort, to unfold the intricacies of human nature, and to lay 
bare the secrets of the human heart, was as conspicuous 
in one as in the other ; Eind it was but slightly that the 
outer manifestations of their power differed in form and 
texture. In their personal characters no doubt they were 
much at variance. La Fontaine was eminently indifferent, 
Moliere was eminently ambitious for his reputation. The 
one was slipshod in habits; the other was more or less precise 
in all that he undertook. The first was always poor, or at 
least improvident, but always contented ; tlie second never 
rested till he was out of debt, and loved to be surrounded by 
the elegaucies of lifa La Fontaine was not devoid of malice, 
and never made an enemy ; Moliere had many enemies, 
but rarely gave personal offence before he was attacked. La 
Fontaine deserted his wife, neglected his children, was 
brusque to Ids friends ; Mohire's conjugal affection was only 
too exacting, and his disposition was geiminely benevolent ; 
finally La Fontaine had absolutely no notion of 
' Moliire, c'est mon homme. 




nevolent ; I 

moral or I 
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social duties, wliilst Moli^re poaseaaod these feelings pre- 
eminently. 

With all his irregiilarities, all the bluntness and the 
petulance which must have been occaaionally so trying for 
his frieuils, La Fontaine was the spoiled child of liis age, 
which could not see or take offence at his sins. He was as 
improvident as Eutebeuf, as unable to take care of himself 
as Coleridge ; and he ingenuously sponged on one patron 
or patroness after another. Fouquet we have already men- 
tioned. The Ducliess de Bouillon, at whose request he wrote 
his first tales, and the widowed Duchess of Orleans, were hia 
patronesses. Madame de la Sabli^re, at whose house ha lived 
for nearly twenty years, was another. It was she who, resign- 
ing the pleasures of society, wrote ; " I have dismissed all my 
people, except my dog, my cat, and La Fontaine." She had 
influence enough to secure his election to the Academy, even 
when Boilean was a candidate ; but our poet had to buy him- 
self in at the price of a few fulsome and flattering odes to the 
king. When Madame de la Sabli^re died, Hervant, an old 
friend, hurried to offer him an asylum. He met La Fontaine 
weeping in the street, and baik him return with him. " I 
was on my way to come to you," said the poet. When La 
Fontaine liimself passed away — which he did filled with re- 
pentance induced by sickness and old age — his nurse said, 
* Dieu n'aura jamais le courage de le damner," and Bishop 
Fiinelon, on hearing of his death, wrote a Latin theme, which 
he gave to translate to his pupil, the youthful Duke of Bur- 
gundy, grandson of Louis XIV., and in which lie said almost 
the same thing in another form. " Read him," he says in a 
fervid eulogj', " and say if Anacrcon could jest more grac&- 
fully ; if Horace has dressed his philosophy in more poetic 
and attractive adornments ; if Terence has painted the 
manners of men with greater naturalness and truth." Le 
Brun wrote his epitaph in a spirit which is undoubtedly in 
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harmony with the feelings of the bulk of Ma fellow-country- 
men.* 

In his character he was an exa^eration of the espni 
gaulms. Taking nothing for serious, not even passion, but 
looking for enjoyment and amusement everywhere, consider- 
ing love as a good thing to wile away an idle hour, but not as 
an intoxication ; being the more attracted in plucking a fruit, 
because it is forbidden, and looking upon life in preference as a 
laughing matter, that part of the es^rii ^atilois La Fontaine 
haa .delineated in his Tales. In his Fables he shows another, 
and if not a better, at least a very superior literary man. He 
is tliere the worthy rival of Molifere in delicacy and accurate 
power of observation, in dramatic force, simplicity of style, 
and influence on his readers. In all his works he is a true 
poet, often apt to forget himself, and even sometimes his 
dignity, only caring for the subject that occupies his thoughts 
for the time — now being fiUed with Plato, another time with 
the prophet Baruch, again with Malherbe and Eacan, of 
whom he speaks more than once with hyperbolic praise, 
placing them " amongst the angels, cbaunting on high the 
prai.w of the Eternal," ^ and to whom he refers as " rivals of 
Horace, heirs of his lyre, disciples of Apollo, or rather our 
masters." ' In the Fables he attempts to depict the whole of 
human Ufa They form the true epic French poem, and 
France has no other. La Fontaine is the French Homer, for 
he b as universal, idealistic, and natural as the Greek.* He 
is easy to understand, for he does not fatigue, and skims 

' " Qu'nn petit docteur au front ctiauve 
Diss que laa juia sont mandila ; 
Je n'ea crais riea : si I'esprit saave 
La Font&ine est en Paradis." 
» A letter to Huet. See Vk. iv., ch. 3, p. 65, note 1. » Failtt, Vk. iil 1. 
* See E. A. Talne, Jxi Fotitaini et as/abUi, 18S1, p. 4S ttpawim. I nm 
liappj to scknonledge here my obligstioDS to this literary critic, whoin I 
have partly followed in hia rea^oningii sod dednctioiia in my stady of Dur 
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everything, even sentiments. Sometimes he is serious, some- 
times ironical, sometimes innocent, or philosophical, but he 
is always making fun of some one or of something. As a 
moralist he is neither severe nor indignant, but teaches that 
man should not be a fool, should learn to know life, and 
become neither the dupe of others nor of himself. He depicts 
the world as it is, says tiiat to " suffer is better than to di^" 
that " our master is our enemy," and utters a great many 
similar maxims. He praises even political treacheiy. " The 
wise man says, according to the people whom he has to deal 
with : ' Long live the King ! long live the Lei^e ! ' " ' He 
glorifies four times in prose and in verse the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, for " Louis has banished from France the 
heretical and very foohsh brood ;" and because the Pope does 
not admire this revocation. La Fontaine tells him that he is 
*' neither holy nor Father, and that our triumph over error 
only causes his anger against the eldest of hia children to 
incroase." ° When Vendomo feels some scruples about the 
laying waste of the Palatinate, our poet asks, " Should we 
have gentler guest-s if the Germans came to us?"* As a 
writer, his only creed appears to be "Let us live and be 
merry," and this he preaches with a persistency worthy 
of a better cause, and in a style so natural and easy, that he 
was and is still more popular with the French than any other 
writer. 

And does not La Fontaine describe his animals well 
and caustically? They are men or women disguised as 
animals, hut still having the characteristics of both. The 

' M. Tnine obsem>s on tliis, "This is the morality oF the poor, tlie 
oppressed, in one irord of the mbfed. We have no loagar the vorti, but w* 
have still the thing. . . . This state of things bos hardly changed, sod Ui« 
muLims which spring from it havu not ebingtd either. Excqjt ■ aelect few, 
the French bare stopped nt La Fontaine's momlity." 

» The king ot France wiis called " the eldest son of the Church." 
' Psnl Albert, £a liUiratKre /ran^aiae an dix-tcjdiimt wUcIe, p. 223, 
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king lion, for example, is like another Louis XIV. : ho 
is never loud, "cries are unbecoming to the sovereign 
majesty;"^ he is kindly disposed, *'when he has well dined;" 
he may get " bored,** ^ but " he does not want chatter-boxes 
at court." ^ He holds " open court,*' and behaves right royally, 
and does not even deign to apply "his sacred nails" upon a 
wretched animal who has ofifended the queen, but leaves him 
to the vengeance of the inferior beings, the wolves." * Wlien 
misfortunes overwhelm the State the lion proposes that they 
should sacrifice the most guilty animal, and confesses that he 
has eaten " many sheep, and even sometimes the shepherd ;" the 
fox declares that the king has " done them too much honour," 
and of course the harmless donkey, who had only nibbled a 
few blades of grass, is declared the most culpable and slain on 
the spot. But our monarch has his moments of noble feeling, and 
when the rat by accident comes between the paws of the lion, 
he gives him his life. Finally, when the king of animals, broken 
down by age, sad and gloomy, and being hardly able to roar, 
awaits his destiny without complaining,*^ it reminds us of Saint 
Simon forgetting all the evil done by Louis XIV. on beholding 
the calmness of the aged monarch assailed by misfortunes. 

After the king come the courtiers, and the fox appears to 
be the most accomplished of them. When the lion is ill, and 
the fox is unfortunately absent, " the wolf attacks his friend 
behind his back, at the king's couchee." But when the next 

^ " Les cris sont ind^cents k la majesty souveraine." 
' " Le maitre des dieux assez, sotivent s'ennuie." 
' " Je n'ai que faire d'une babillarde k ma coor.*' 

^ " Nous n'appliqueroDB pas . . . nos sacr^ ongl^ Yenez, lonps, vengez 
la reine.*' 

* " Le malhenreux lion, languissant, triste et mome, 
Peut 2b peine rugir, par Tfige estropi^, 
II attend son destin sans faire aucunes plaintes.** 

Fables, bk. iiL 14. 
* *' Le loup . . . daube au coucher du roi son camarade absent" — Ilnd, 
bk. viii. 8. 
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morning Eeynardmakea Ilia appearance, he quietlydeolares that 
he had gone on a pilgrimage to pray for the king's health, and 
that he has brought with him a consultation of some " learned 
and skilled" doctors, who advise that " the skin of a wolf flayed 
alive, should be appHed whilst quite warm and smoking," and 
then turning politely to his fellow-courtier he says, " Silaster 
Wolf will serve you, if you please, as a dressing gown." ^ 
Needless to say that the proposed remedy was tried. And so 
he sneaks through life, like a true courtier, never at a loss for 
an excuse, nor for an expedient, proud with his superiors and 
cringing with his inferiors. 

Other noblemen appear : the heavy elephant, the rustic 
bear, the lordly and haughty dog who considers the collar round 
his neck as "a trifle," the long-legged skinnyand proud heron ; 
and all these animals behave as insolently as the real noblemen 
of Louis XlV.'s court We must ako not forget the cur4 Jean 
Chouart, who goes "gaily behind a body" at a funeral, and 
counts on the money which he shall receive for his prayers 
to buy a "caskof the best wine ;" the hermit, a rat who having 
taken refuge in a Dutch cheese, answers the deputies of his 
nation who begged for some assistance because their capital, 
Eatapolis, was besieged : " The things here below do not con- 
cern me any longer ; in what can a poor recluse be of any 
assistance to you ? What else can ho do but pray heaven 
that it may aid you in this ?"' And the devout cat, who, 
caught in a net when he was going to say his prayers, is 
freed by a rat, who gnaws through one of the meshes, which 

' " D'on lonp ^corcbii rif appli<)neZ'VOtis In peaa 

Toute cliaude et taate fnoiaDte. . . 

Hessire loup rons serTini, 

S'U Tous plait, de robe tic cbsnibre." — Fahltt, Vk. yiiL S. 
' " Lbs choMB d' ici-lis* ne me regftrdcnt jilns, 

~ n jHuvre recloa 



Voaau 



:r F Que peut-il fura 



le prier le del qa'il voiu aidv ni ci 



IM. bk. TiL a. 
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ao rejoices pious pussy that lie wishes to embrace his 
deliverer, exclaiming, " Do you thinlf I have forgotten that 
after God I owe you my life ?" ^ 

Now we have arrived at the citizens, and La Fontaine, 
who seems like one of them when he jeers at the nobles, 
seems a noble when he makes fun of the citizens. Here is 
the burgomaster: "Master rat, who had boasted a hundred 
times that he feared neither male nor female cat . . . 
wisliing to assist a mouse, hastens, and arrives" quite out 
of breath " to consult the other rats, Tliey, pot-valiant, call 
to arms ; " in vain their spouses shed tears, each puts a piece 
of cheese in his bag,' and valiantly marches to meet the cat, 
who appears holding the mouse, and spitting. Immediately all 
the rats retire and " beat a happy retreat." So, when Master 
Cormorant, old and decrepit, can no longer go and catch lish, 
he tells his gossip, the cray6sh, to infoi-m the fishes that the 
master will come and net the pond within eight days, and 
that they will all be caught then. " Great is the hubbub, 
the people run, meet, send deputations to the bird." " My 
Lord Cormorant, whence have you tliis piece of news ? "Who 
told it you ? Are you sure of it ? Can you advise us ? and 
what is the best thing to do ?"^ He carefully helps them all 
out of the pond, puts them by for a rainy day, and gobbles them 



" Pensea.tu qua j'ai 
Qu'apr^ Dieu je 1 



ie!" 



Fablts, bk. Tiii. 22. 
"IlarriTa . . . les poumons e&souflles. . . 
Clmcan (lit. . . Sua I aoB ! couroca aiuc nrmeB ! 
Quelques rates, dit on, ripnndirent des Ifumea, . . 
Chacun met dans son sac uu morc«au de fromage." 
mi. bk. lii. 26. 
" Granda est I'emente. 
On court, on a'asscmble, on depute 
A I'oisean : ' Seigneur Cormoran, 

ia ? Quel eat votre gnraat ! 



D'oiiv 
Et«a-vi 



a sOr de c«tte affaire I 



iinide t et qu'est-il bon de faire ! ' 
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up at his leisure. If these good burghers do not deserve pity 
they deserve ridicule, because they imagine that "the whole 
world turned upon the interests of four wretched maraheB."' 
"When Jupiter sends them a good king they become insolent, 
and 80 they get a crane, who eats them. These citizens have 
already the notion of equality ; the rat is as good as an elephant, 
until the cat shows him the contrary;"^ the mule is always 
boasting of hia mother the mare;' the ass prides himself on his 
excellence in speaking and singing ;^ another donkey wishes to 
imitate a little dog, a gentleman ;' a rat accepts a sudden invi- 
tation of a frog, and onlywishesto eatagood dinner." Agreat 
many more citizen-vices are depicted; for example the ant, 
careful, economical, discreet, who on being applied to for a 
loan by a poet, the cricket, replies by asking what the im- 
provident animal has done during the summer, and on hearing 
that it has beeu singing, answers, " You were singing ! I am 
veiy glad to hear that ; well, you may dance now !" ' 

And thus La Fontaine goes on, having his fling at the 
lawyers, the doctors, the teachers, and the shopkeepers, always 
using the appropriate technical phrases, and never missing 
to put "the right word in the right place." Then he sketches 
the tillers of the soil, not as fancy painted them, but as 
they really are, or rather were in the glorious reign of Louis 



' " A lea ouir, toat le monde. . . 
Rouluit sur ]e» i&tvrEtH 
Dfl i|Qatre m&hiDts maraiB." — FaUai, bk. lii. 24. 

Lui fit voir en maioa d'nn instant 

Qa'un rat u'est pas un elephant." — Thid. bk. tiii. 16. 

* "Lenulet . . . ne pu'lnit iaccasaninicnt 

Qne de sb m&re 1> jument." — Ibid. bk. ri. 7. 

* ibid. bk. li. 6. ' Jhid, bk. iv. fc 

* " CTne grenouille approcbe ct lui dit eo sa l&ngue 

' Vcnoz-me voir chez moi, je vqub fcmi featiu.' 
Mc«in rat promit toudnin." — IbH. bk. iv. 11. 
' " Vqus chautiez, j'en suiifurt aiie; 

Eh bUn ! duuei malutflDUit." — KM, bk. L I. 
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XIV., beasts of burden, mere animals, only caring for coarse 
food and strong drink, repulsive and grotesque at the same 
time ; and the artisan, hard working but not over-respectful, 
and sometimes " having no bread, and never any rest, and 
calling upon death to release him." ' 

As for the animals, be really studied them and loved 
them, perhaps better than he did his fellow-men. I am not 
quite sure if he were not the only man of bis age wbo under- 
stood them, and wbo had a profound and true admiration for 
trees, flowers, brooks, landscapes, anything and everj-thiugthat 
belonged to nature. His description of animals always cor- 
responds with their exterior. His lion is the true king of 
beasts ; his frown is terrible, his mane is imposing, and bis 
glare kingly. Does not the fox look like a courtier, with his 
sharp-pointed nose, his sparkling and intelligent eyes, his 
nimble gait, his depredatory and cunning habits, his rich skin, 
and his splendid tail? Has the cat not the appearance of a 
hypocrite, with his careful feline walk, his half-closed eyes, bis 
humble countenance, his velvety skin, bis flattering, purring 
begging, bis momentary repose, his continual self-conscious- 
ness, and bis art of taking the chestnuts out of the fire without 
burning his paws ? The bear is the well-to-do country gentle- 
man, with a good deal of the clodhopper in him, with magni- 
ficent teeth, big paws, and straightforward gait, showing by 
his liking for dainties his gentlemanly descent, and by his 
sombre mien and bia dull skin his misanthropy and provincial 
sourness. The monkey ia no bad representative of the travel- 
ling quack, with his continual chattering and moving about, 
and with his inclination for roguery. Tbe owl is a philosopher, 
always sad and thoughtful, always in opposition, grumbling, 
and no respecter of persons, hating his fellow- creatures, and 
though very ugly, thinking bis children " beautiful, well-made, 

' " Point de pain qnelqneroia, et jamais de repos. . . 
llappdlelamort"— i'aiJfs, bk. i. 16. 
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and pretty above eill their compaiiions," ' The cock looks an 
animal without mercy, with the chest of a warrior and the 
strut of a Bobadil, a fickle lover and a bad father, who 
treats his wives as a sultan and master, defending them out 
of pride and not out of affection. And so we might go on to 
prove that our author knew animals, their habits and customs, 
their Ukea and dislikes ; and give his portrait of the dove, the 
sheep, the wolf, the ass, whom he calls " a good creature," if 
stubborn and obstinate ; but our list is already too long. He 
speaks of the gods as a real pagan, has the Olympus 
at his fingers' ends, and makes the heathen divinities the 
relatives, and not seldom tlie companions of the brute 
creation. 

We have already spoken of La Fontaine's style in 
eulogistic terras — and no praise can be more deservingly 
bestowed, for he is perhaps the most finished of French 
poets. His tripping vivacity of metre makes him never 
wearisome, and his poetry never monotonous — as French 
poetry very often is. His pictures are perfection, his dialogue 
is animated, his personages are natural, and never say too 
much or too little ; the action of his fables never flags. Was 
I not therefore justified in calling La Fontaine one of the 
first-rate dramatists of his age ? Let us give one of his fables, 
The Morikey and tjie Leojmrd, as a specimen of his talent ; but 
let those who read it not forget that we cannot render the 
charm of his diction, which may however be studied in the 
original ; — 

" The monkey and the leopard 
Earned money at the fair; 
Each spouted on his own account ; 
Tlie one said : ' Gentlemen, my merits and fame 
Are known in high places ; the king desired to see me, 

> ■■ Mes pctita sont mignons, 

Beaui, tiieu fiita et jolis anr tous leura compagnons." 
Fai>U), bk. r. 18. 
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And, if I die, he means to have 

A muff made of my skin, it is so variegated, 

Full of spots, chequered. 

And striped, and speckled ; 

Variety has charms.' Of course, every one went to see him. 

But it was soon over, and presently every one went out. 

Then the monkey said : * Come, I pray you. 

Come, gentlemen, I perform a hundred tricks. 

This diversity of which you have heard so much, 

My neighbour leopard has it outwardly ; 

But I have it in my mind. Your servant Gille, 

Cousin and son-in-law of Bertrand, 

The Pope's monkey whilst he was alive, 

Is just now in this town 

Arrived in three boats, on purpose to have speech with you. 

For he speaks, as you shall hear; he can dance and bow. 

Do all sorts of tricks. 

Jump through hoops ; and aU for six farthings. 

Nay, gentlemen, for one sou. If you are not satisfied. 

We will give every man his money back at the door.* 

The monkey was right, it is not diversity in dress 

Which pleases me, but in the mind. 

The one is always providing pleasant things, 

The other, in less than an instant, wearies the lookers-on. 

Oh, how many great lords, like the leopard. 

Have no other talent than their dress." * 

1 ** Le singe avec le leopard 

Gagnaient de rargcnt k la foire. 

lis affichaient chacun k part. 

L'un d'eux disait : ' Messieurs, mon m^rite et ma gloire 

Sont connus en bon lieu : le roi m^a voula voir ; 

£t, si je meurs, il yeut ayoir 

Un manchon de ma peau ; tant elle est bigarr^e, 

Pleine de taches, marquet^e, 

Et vergetee, et mouchetee.' 

La bigamire plait : partant chacun le yit. 

Mais ce fut bientOt fait, bientdt chacun sortit. 

Le singe de sa part disait : ' Venez, de gr&ce, 

Yenez, messieurs : je fais cent tours de passe-passe. 
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§ 4 Mmos Dramatists. 

Amongst the plays more or less frequently acted in Paris 
at the time when MoUfere's literary career began, were those of 
Paul Scarron' and Georges de Scudery. The formyr, ill-shaped 
in body and fantastic in mind, a buffoon by nature and choice, 
burlesqued all that he put his hands to, avoiding grave sub- 
jects and modes of treatment with an unfeigned repugnance. 
He turned the jEncid into a travesty, produced the TypluMiy 
a burlesque poem, and wrote in prose perhaps the most 
notable of his works from a literary point of view, the 
Soman Comiqiie, describing to the life and without exag- 
geration the adventures of a company of strolling players, 
in a style of which some early Spanish novelists furnished 
the best examples. He was the iuauguratot of French bur- 
lesque — a name invented by his friend Saraaiu * instead 
of the less specific grotesque — or rather let us say that 



Cette diversity dont on vous pnrle tant 

Una voiaia leopard I'a Bnrsoi BGuleoiciit ; 

Moi je I'lii dana rpaprit : votro eerviteur Gill^ 

Cousin et gcndre de Bertrand 

Singe du pape en son Tivsnt, 

Taut rralchetnent «□ cettn ville 

Arrive en troia bateaux, exprcB pour Tons parler. 

Cur il parle, on I'entciiLl ; i1 soit datiaer, btllgr, 

Faire dea tours de tout« sorte, 

Passer en dea cercesux ; et le tout pour taz bUna ; 

Nan, mesaieurs, pour uu son : si toub u'etes oonlanli, 

Kdui rendroua k chacnn son urgent h la porta' 

Le ailige avatt rdaou ; ce n'eat pna sat I'habit 

Que k diversity me plittt, c'eaCdans Tesprit : 

L'uufl fournit toujourB dea clioaes ^r^ables ; 

L'nutre, en moins d'un moment, Ibsbc tea regnrdanta. 

O que de gr^nda seignenra, au li^opard •embkble^ 

N'ont que I'haUt pour loua taleuta 1" 

> IfllD-1660. ■ lt)0e-1651. 
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Scarron was the first Frenchman who expanded the esprii 
Tiarquois from an interjection or a phrase into the dimensions 
of a narrative or a chapter of gossip. The satire of the age 
was not good-natured : witness above all the pages of Talle- 
mant des E&iux, the prying and quizzing biographer of hia 
contemporaries. Good-humour did not thrive in the days 
of the Fronde ; and Scarron writes the langu^e of disgust and 
discontent, revolting against sorrow and disgrace with the 
fixed determination to force himself and all his hearers into a 
loud and long guffaw. Well-born, with money at command, 
taking holy orders rather out of caprice than with any mani- 
fest desire to devote himself to piety, he began life with every 
prospect of a happy and bright career. He travelled to Rome, 
and does not seem to have displayed much of the twist of 
genius which was afterwards conspicuous in him. When 
still young he became a helpless cripple ; and this under such 
lamentable circumstances that hia health q^uitted bis mind 
at the same time with his body. A story was invented to 
account for his misfortune, wliich is not in itself very credit- 
able. It was said that, at the carnival, he and some of his 
friends made themselves up as savages, in savages' costume ; 
and that their presence in the crowd being somewhat roughly 
resented, they took to flight and swam across the river, which 
in Scarron's case brought on an attack of paralysis. Another 
story is that which makes Scarron a notable example of the 
mischief wrought by quack-doctors in their treatment of 
specific cases, the consequence of which was that he kept his 
room for five-and-twenty years, scarcely ever able to leave his 
chair. He thus describes himself in one of his letters : — 

" I have lived to thirty ; if I live to forty I shall only add 
many miseries to those which I have endured these last eight 
or nine years. My person was well made, though short ; my 
disorder has shortened it still more by a foot. My head is a 
little broad for my shape ; my face is full enough for my 
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body to appear very meagre ; I have hair enough to render a 
wig unnecessary ; I have got many white hairs. . . . My 
teeth, formerly square pearls, are now of the colour of wood, 
and will soon be of slate. My legs and thighs first formed an 
obtuse angle, afterwards a right angle, and at length an 
acute one. My thighs and body form another ; and my 
head, always dropping on my breast, makes me not ill 
represent a Z. I have my arms shortened as well as my 
legs, and my fingers as well as my arms. In a word, I am 
an abridgment of human miseries." Writing to Sarasin he 
describes himself as 

" A poor fellow, 

Verj- thin, 

With a. wry neck, 

Whose body 

Quite twisted, 

Quite humpbacked, 

Flush] ess, 

Is reduced 

Day and night 

To suffer, 

Without being cured, 

Some vehement 

Torments." ' 

That was what he made a joke of ; that, and the loss of 
his pension, and his being brought to death's door by a cough, 
and his poverty, and the world's treatment of himself, and the 
world's treatment of the world, and Mazarin, and what not. 



Un paiivret 


D^cbami 


•IVts.ln^igret, 


EstrWuit, 


An aol tore 


Jqut et nuit, 


Donl le corp« 


AsouffHr 


Tout tortii, 


SMMgnirir 


Tout bosan, 


Dea toumienta 
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When without any means, he petitioned the queen for the 
honour of being called her "sick-man by right of ofl&ce." 
The following verses form part of the address : — 

" Scarron, by the grace of God, 
Unworthy sick-man of the queen, 
A man without a house or home, 
But with plenty of evils and troubles ; 
A hospital moving up and down, 
Walking with other people's legs, 
Having no more any use for his own, 
SuflFering much, and sleeping very little, 
And, however, very courageously 
Showing a good counteuance, though playing a losing 
game.i 

He got his title and a small pension, which he lost by 
attacking Mazarin. Poor and crippled as he was, his wit 
made way with the world. His small rooms attracted many 
of the best men in Paris. Georges de Scud^ry, Sarasin, 
Boisrobert, Marigny, Chapelain, Voiture ; and amongst the 
ladies, Mademoiselle de Scuddry, Madame de la Sabli^re, 
Marion de Lorme, Ninon de TEnclos, and, last not least, Fran- 
9oise d'Aubignd, a grand-daughter of the friend of Heniy IV., 
a ward of Scarron's neighbour the Baroness de NeuiUant, who, 
afraid of being sent to a convent, and taking pity on the great 
soul cribbed in the wreck of a body, married him. When the 
notary asked him what dowery she brought, Scarron replied : 
" Two great mutinous eyes, a handsome bust, a pair of lovely 

^ ** Scarron, par la grace de Dien, 
Malade indigne de la reine, 
Homme n'avant ni feu ni lieu, 
Mais bien du mal et de la peine ; 
Hdpital allant et venant, 
Des jambes d'autnii chcminant, 
Des sienncs n'ayant plus I'usage, 
Souffrant beaucoup, dormant bien peu, 
£t pourtant faisant par courage 
Bonne mine et fort mauyais jeu.'' 

VOL. n. K 
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hands, and plenty of wit ;" asked as to his own settlement, he 
anawei'ed laconically, " Immortality." He was right ; bat 
another vied with Scarron in giving immortality to Franijoise 
d'AubigntS, who is better known to fame as Madame de 
Maiiitenon, the wife of Louis XIV. 

Scarron wrote several comedies in verse ; one, VH^tier 
ridicule (1649), which it is said Louis XIV. desired to see acted 
twice in one day ; and several about Jodelet and his adven- 
tures. Don Japktt d^Arminie is considered his best play, bat 
it is very coarse and licentious. In his Ecoiier de Salor- 
manque, Crispin appears for the first time on the stage. TTi^ 
epitaph, which is written by himself, is as follows : — 

' He who sleeps here now, 
Caused more pity than envy, 
And suffered a thousand deaths 
Before losing his life. 
Passer-by, do not make any noise here, 
And take care not to awake him, 
For this is the first night 
That poor Scarron sliimbers." ' 

Georges de Scudi!r}',* tlie brother of Mademoiselle de 
Scud(!ry of whom we have already spoken, determined, after 
an excellent education, and after having followed the pro- 
fession of arms, to devote himself to poetry and the drama. 
He edited the poems of Tlii^ophilc de Viau (1633), wrote 
The Tomb of TfUophUe, and showed already iu the fveface 
his vanity and self-conceit. " If there exists some hare* 
brained fellow," so he says, " who thinks that I have oflTendcd 
hia imaginary glory, iu order to show hira that I fear him as 
much as I esteem him, I wish him to know that I am called 



"J 



'"Celnrqni cy nwinlo s 
Fit plus lie pitii! quB d 
Et noiiflVit milte foia la 
Avaut qu« de perdro la 



t dart Ptiswint, ne fnu ic; di; bniiti 

puvie, Et gurdo bion qu'il ne s'^veillis 

mort C'nr voicy la premiirc nuit 

rie. Quu le puiivre SeariTm soniiueiUb" 
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de Scud^ry." This tone never left him. His first play, Lyg- 
damtm and Lydias, represented in 1629, was printed in 1631, 
and dedicated to the young Duke de Montmorency, with a 
preface, in which he states : " These verses which I offer you 
are, if not well made, at least composed with little trouble. 
... I have passed more years in arms than in my study, and 
have used more matches for my gun than candles, so that I 
know better to arrange soldiers than words, and better to 
form battalions than phrases." This play received, however, 
the warm praises of friends like Corneille, Hardy, Scarron, 
and Eotrou. In the last-named year Le put upon the stage 
The Deceiver PunisMd, a tragedy in verse, which was followed 
in succession by fourteen others. But perhaps the best of all 
his plays is his Comedy of the Comcdiavs, first jierformed in 
1634 In the prologue to this piece, which, aa well as the 
first two acts, is written in prose, we are given to understand 
that the scene is laid in Lyons, and that the harlequin of the 
company has been round tlie town, accompanied by a 
drummer, to anuounce the Com^dicns dtt Roy, whereof the 
very middling members have given themselves each brave 
names, such as Belle-Ombre, Bell e-Fleur.BeUe-Epine.andBeau- 
S^jour. No one, however, will believe in the abdity of the 
troupe to entertain their audience. The harlequin returns, 
and is obhged to confess to the company that he has had no 
success ; and in fact the room ia supposed to be absolutely 
empty. At length a spectator arrives, in the person of M. de 
Blandimare, who, it turns out, is industriously looking for a 
runaway nephew. The said nephew is no other tban Belle- 
Ombre, the doorkeeper of the establishment. He does not 
recognise his uncle, but directs his attention to a bill of the 
play. "We may quote a few passages from this comedy, which 
will fairly illustrate the style of the author : — 

M. de Blandimare {reading the bill). The ComedianB of the 
King. ... Oh 1 we know that without being told. This pod- 
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tion, and that of gentleman of tie bedcliamber in ordinary, are 
clieap just now. True, the wages are not high. What is the 
fee for entering 1 

Belle-Ombre. Eight bous. 

M. de Blandimare takes pity on the company, and invites 
them to supper. The second act of the piece discovers them 
at table. 

M. de Blavdwmre. Let us have some finger-glasses ; we 
have done eating. There, give me your hand. Mademoiselle de 
Beau. . . . 

Mad. de Beau-Soleil. De Beau-Soleii, at your service, air. 

M. de Blandimare. The fault of my memory is much to be 
excused, for all the tribes of comedians have so much resemblance 
in names that it is very difficult to avoid confounding them. 
M. de Bellerose, de Belleville, Belleroche, BeauchSteaii, Beaulieu, 
Beaupr^, Bellefleur, Belle-Epine, Boau-Soleil, Belle-Ombre ; in 
fact they comprise in themselves all the beauties of nature. 

The host presently entreats his guests to give him some 
specimens of their repertory : — 

M. de Blandimare. VthaX pieces have you 1 

M. de Bemt-SdeU. All those of the late Hardy. . . . Th^ 
ophile'a Pyrame, the Sylvie, CImjmde, Sylvanira, the Foiifs de 
Cardenio, the Injidtile Confidente, BhUls de Scyre, the Bergeriea of 
M. de Eacan, Lygdamon, the Trotnpeur Puni, MilUe, CHlandre, 
la Veuve, la Ba^ue de I'Oubly, and all that the best wits of the 
age have produced. But for the present it will he enough if we 
let you hear a pastoral eclogue by the author of the Trompmr 
Puni 

M. de Blamlimai-e. You have made no bad selection by way 
of pleasing me, for the gentleman of whom you spcAk is, in my 
mind, one of those who carry a sword which is of great aasist- 
ance to the pen. 

The eclogue is duly given and admired ; so much so that 
M. de Blandimare declares that he will never leave the com- 
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pany, and demands to see a whole play ; whereupon follows 
a tragi-comedy ia three acts, and in versa 

Scudery was never averse to self-praise; he liked to think 
of himself as the fashionable dramatist of the period ; and he 
was always on the best terms with Richelieu and the repre- 
sentatives of authority in general ; we may add, with the 
Academy in particular. It was Scuddry, be it remembered, 
who was most active in securing the decision of the new 
court of literature against the Cid, and he was on constant 
terms of rivalry with Comeille. We do not find that the 
latter troubled himself greatly to prove or assert his superi- 
ority ; whilst of Scudery the best thing that we can say of 
him in this connection is that his ambition to excel the author 
of the Cid led to the production of his two most respectable 
tragedies, Ibrahim or the illustrious Bashaw, and Amiiniiis, 
Let it however be stated to his honour that after he had 
dedicated his epic poem Alaric to Christina of Sweden, and 
when that Queen had offered him a heavy chain of gold if 
lie would expunge some lines written in honour of one of her 
former favourites, the Count de la Gardie, he magnanimously 
replied : '* If that golden chain were as weighty as the one 
mentioned in the history of the Incas, I will never destroy an 
altar on which I have sacrificed.'' 

Amongst the minor dramatists of the age of Louis XIV. 
Edme Boursault ^ deserves a prominent place. He was, as 
we have already mentioned, but a young man when he under- 
took to ridicule Molifere for the company of the h&tel de 
Bourgogne, and he lived to do better things. At all events 
he offered Boileau voluntarily a considerable sum of money 
when the latter was in distress, and thus gained the affection 
of a man who had begun by avenging Moli^re upon his over- 
ambitious rivaL His comedy le Mercure galaiU contains 
more than one genuinely ludicrous situation ; whilst his two 

' 1638-1701. 
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comedies Eso^pt d la Cour and Esope d la Ville met with great 
success. Of the first, which was played after his death, 
Montesquieu bears a very flattering testimony. " I remember," 
he says, " after seeing a piece called Esop at Court, I was so 
penetrated by the desire of being a better man, that I do not 
know if I ever made a stronger resolution." 

Eegnard,^ author of the Joueiir, the Z^ataire, and the 
MAiechm^, has earned a higher reputation than Boursault 
Boileau says of him little more than that he is in no small 
degree funny ; and perhaps no one would be likely to derive 
from his comedies any greater benefit than arises from a 
hearty, self-forgetting laugh. He occupies, after Moliire's 
death, much the same position which Scarron occupied before 
Moliere had risen to fame ; excelling the pungent cripple in 
farcical humour, whilst he falls short of him in wit But 
with the death of Moliere high comedy in France was 
destined to slumber for many years before any new creator 
should arise to give us so much as the basis of comparison 
with the master-hand. 

1 1665-1709. 
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CHAPTER II. 

§ 1. The Moralists. 

The written eloquence of the seventeenth century, and of the 
age of Louis XIV. in particular, is hardly less brilliant than 
the beauty of its poetical productions. The influence of the 
style of Calvin and his school had gradually and surely 
made itself felt, even upon those who were far from sym- 
pathising in the opinions of the lawgiver of the Eeformation, 
and in spite of the careful seclusion of the works of Protest- 
ant writers from all the public libraries. The prose of the 
Augustan age of French literature, setting aside mere trans- 
lations from the ancients, which indeed were not many, 
inasmuch as the classical Benaissance had cleared off most of 
what there was to be done in this respect, was employed in 
four principal literary gtnres : philosophy, as exemplified by 
Descartes, morality, as diversely exemplified by Pascal and 
La Eochefoucauld, memoirs, and correspondence. In the last 
of these genres the talent of Guez de Balzac^ is supreme; 
although we have already seen that more than one woman 
excelled in this peculiar literary style, and deserved that their 
famUiar and eveiy-day letters to their Mends should be 
handed down as models for posterity.* 

Jean-Louis Guez, Seigneur de Balzac, was bom at 
Angouleme, and was a central figure of society in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. He was one of the 

^ 1597-1655. ^ Supra, Madame de S^vign^. 
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original members of the Academy, though he does not seem 
to have beeu sedulous in attending its sittings, and he cer- 
tainly maintained throughout Ijis life an independence of 
thought and expression by no means characteristic of the 
majority of his colleagues. Chapelain was amongst the most 
frequent of his correspondents, and through him Balzac always 
communicated with the society of the hotel de !Rambouillet, 
■which however he did not attend in person. He expresses a 
warm admiration for the hostess of that celebrated coterie; 
but the retirement in which he preferred to live was so 
greatly cherished by him, that he seldom interrupted it even 
hy a visit to the capital Years before he had seen Madame 
de Eambouillet^ he dedicated to her more than one of his books, 
such as Le Romain and La Vertv. Somaine, iu which he pays 
many delicate compliments to the object of his gallant admira- 
tion. Balzac's was already an influential name amongst his fel- 
low-countrymen, and the relations subsisting between him and 
Madame de RambouiUet remind us of the diplomatic cour- 
tesies of a couple of powerful monarchs. In 1640 he sent to 
her — always through his correspondent Cliapelain — an early 
copy of his IHsconrs de I'Eloqiicnce ; and the admiration excited 
by it was no greater than it deserves. 

The style of Guez de Balzac, which may be favourably 
studied in many of his Lelters, as well as in the best of his 
essays, such as those on T}te Prince, Aristippits, or the Court, 
and the Christian Socrates, is perhaps the finest example of 
French prose to be met with in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century : better than tliat of Descartes, better even 
than that of La Eochefoucauhl It is tlie prose of a scholar, 
of a grammarian by instinct, of a rhetorician by talent and 
culture. Well balanced, well moulded and polished, it shines 
and attracts in comparison with the writings of the most 

'B that Balzac had oerUiolj 
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elegant literary men in an age of literary elegance. True, 
Balzac is occasionally strained in thought, and extravagant in 
the use of figures ; but he is always fresh and vigorous. We 
will quote aa a sample a letter which he wrote to Corneille 
in acknowledgment of the latter's Cinna — a letter of which 
Voltaire said that foreigners might see from it what eloquence 
was in the age which produced it. 

" I have felt a wonderful relief since the arrival of your parcel, 
and I proclaim a miracle from the commencement of my letter. 
Your C'inno cures the sick ; it makes the paralytic clap their 
hands ; it restores speech to the dumb ; it were too Httle to say 
to those who have a cold. As a matter of fact, I had lost my 
speech and my voice, and since I have recovered both by yom- 
aid, it is very right that I should employ them both to your 
glory, and say, without ceasing; 'What a beautiful thing!' 
Nevertheless, you are afraid of being one of those who are 
oppressed by the majesty of the subjects which they treat, and 
you do not conceive that you have brought sufficient force to 
bear to sustain the Roman grandeur. Though this modesty 
(Alarms me it docs not persuade me, and I object to it in the interest 
of truth. . . . You make me see Kome, as much as it is possible 
in Paris, and you have not broken it in removing it. It is not 
a Borne of Cassiodorus, nor as distracted as it was in the ages of 
the Theodorics ; it is a Rome of Livy, and as pompous as it was 
in the time of the first Cwsars. . . . The wife of Horatius and 
the mistress of Cinna, which are your two genuine productions, 
and the two pure creations of your mind, are they not also the 
chief ornaments of your two poems \ And what has sacred 
antiquity produced of vigorous and firm in the weaker sex which 
can compare with these new heroines which you have introduced 
to the world, these Roman women of your creationi I have not 
wearied of considering, during a fortnight, the one which I re- 
ceived last. I have elicited admiration for it from all the most 
accomplished men of our province : our authors and poets say 
wonders of it, but a doctor, who is a neighbour of mine, who gene- 
rally uses a lofty style, certainly speaks of it in a strange way ; and 
there can be no harm in your knowing how far you have affected 



ind. On the first day he contented himself with saying that 
your Emilift waa the rival of Cato and Brutus in tlie passion for 
liberty. Now lie goes much farther ; at one time he declared 
her possessed with the demon of the Republic, and at another 
he calle her the lovely, the rational, the holy, the adorable fuij. 
These are strange words on the subject of your Roman lady ; but 
they are not without foundation. She does in fact inspire the 
whole conspiracy, and gives ardour to the party by the fire which 
she breathes into the breast of the leader ; she undertakes, in her 
vengeance, to avenge the whole earth ; she would sacrifice to her 
father a victim too great for Jove himself. She is, in my opinion, 
so excellent a character, that I think it is saying little to her 
credit to say that you are far happier in your race than Pompey 
was in his, and that your child Emilia is worth beyond com- 
parison more than her grandson Cinua. If the latter has even 
greater worth than Seneca supposed, it is inasmuch as he hu 
fallen into your hands, and because you have taken charge of 
him. He is indebted to you for his merit, aa to Augustus for 
hia dignity i the Emperor made him a consul, and you have 
made him a gentleman."' 

' " J'ai Bi-nti un tiotable Bonlagement dvpuia t'aniT^e de votro paquet, ct ja 
crie miracle ilia le comnieQcemeat de ma lettre. Votre Oinjui gaiiit lea 
DtalndeB ; il fait qu« les paraiytiquea battant laa muns, il rend la parole k un 
muet, ce seroit trap peu de dire k un enrhuni. En elTet, J'avois perdu U 
parole avec la Toix ; ct, pulsque je lea recouvro Tune ot Vautre par votra 
tnoyen, il astbien juste que jelesemploie toutes deux II votre gloire,et bdireauu 
cesse: 'Ia belle chose." Voua avez paur nianmoina d'etre de oeui qui Mat 
■ccnblte pur In majesty des mijcta qu'ibi traitcnt; et ne pensez pu Kvoir up- 
port^ aaiez de force puur soateair Is grandeur romaiue. Quoiqne cette modoille 
mepUiM,clleDeme peranade pa3,etje m'yoppoaepoiirl'iut^rftdelaWrit^ . . . 
VouB nous faitea voir Borne tout ce qa'elle pent ctre k Paria, et ne I'avei point 
bris^ en la retnuont. Ce n'eat point nne Borne de Csssiodore, f>t aum 
dkhirie qn'clle I'etoit au ait^ule dea ThJodoric ; c'est une Rome de Tite-Ltre, «t 
Buaai pomiwuse qu'elle jtoit an temps dc premien Cesara, . . La feuinie d'Hontea 
et la uattresae de Cinna, qui sont vos dcnx vMtiblea etirantemenls et lea diMtx 
pures creatures de votre eaprit, ne lont-elloa paa ausai lea principani ornementa 
de vos deui po'^aua ! Et qu'est-i^o que la Baiule uitiquiU a prodoit de 
vigourenx et de fcmie dana le sexe (oilile, qui aoit comparable h. ces nourellw 
birolnes que toiu avEi misea au monde, L cea Romunea de votre fafon I Je no 
m'ennuie imiat, de[iuUquinzejoitrB,decoDaidJreTcelleqnej'Birptuela doniiire. 
Je I'ai fait admirer ii tous lea hobilta de notre province : noa oratenn et dm 
poetea en diacut merveillea, mala uu docteor de mea voiaina qui ae net 
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Ab we pass from the critics and literary men, who are 
known to us chiefiy by their studied correspondence, to the 
Tivriters of historical memoirs, and from those who were active 
in the literary world to those who played their part both in 
the service of their country and at the desk, we are naturally 
induced to dwell first upon the name of FraB9oia, Duke de la 
Eochefoncauld,' Prince of Maraillac, a soldier, a historian, 
and yet better known to posterity as a moral pliilosopher, 
whose maxims have produced so vast a practical influence 
upon Ms fellow-countrymen in succeeding ages. La Eoche- 
foucanld was, in an emphatic sense, the creation of the times 
in which lie lived ; not only the creation but the instrument, 
shaped by the circumstances which surrounded him, and used, 
like a wortliy tool, for lofty purposes. The miseries of his 
fellow-countrymen made him a soldier of the Fronde : his 
fruitless patriotic labours, his unsated sympathy, and the 
triumph of might over right — <;rowned as that might became 
with all the glories of a " golden age " — made him a moralist, 
a philosopher, and a cynic. The strength of his personal 
philosophy, tried by the most severe test, a tliteefold domestic 



d'onlinaire sur la hant style, en parle certes d'luiB itrange «orto ; et il n'y a 
point de mul qae voua SBuliiez jusqu'oti Taua avez parte son esprit II 8e.con- 
tentoit le premier jour de dice quo Totre Emilie itoit la rivale de Cuton et de 
Brutua duiifl la passion de k lihert^. A cette heure, il ti bien plus loin ; 
bintdt U la nomme la posBedee du demon do la r^publiqae, et quelqoefoia la 
bolle, la raiBonnable, la sutnte, et I'ndorable furic. Voilii d'£trani;ea paroles eot 
le a^jet de rotre Romoinc ; mais ellea ne sont pna Bans fondement. Ella 
inspire, en elfet, toute Is conjuration, et donne chaleur au parti par le fen 
qu'elle jette dans I'Htne du uhef ; elle entrepend, en Be vengeant, de Tenger 
toDte la lerre ; elle veut BAcrilier & aon p^re nno victime qui seroit trap grand 
panr Jupiter meniB. Cost, i mon gri, nne peraonne ai eicellente, que je 
pense dire peu II son avantage, de dire que vous £tes beaucoup plUB lieureuz en 
Totre race que Pomp^e n'a et^ en la sienne, et que Totre Qlle Etnilie Tint, Bans 
comparaison, davontage que Cinna bod petit-fiU. Si celui-ci mtiac a plus de 
Tcrtn que n'a cm S^n^que. c'eat pour ftre tombi entre roa mains, et & cause 
que vous avez pris soin de luL II voua est oblige de eon m^rite comme ^ 
AngUBte de sa dignite : I'eapereur le fit consul, et vous Vvnz &it l)oiin£t« 
homme." ' 1818-1880, 
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tragedy, is illustrated by the testimony which Madame de 
S^vign6 bears in one of her letters, dated June 1672. " I saw 
his heart laid bare," she saya, " in this cruel occurrence ; he 
is in the first rank of all that I ever saw of courage, worthi- 
ness, tenderness, and reason." When a man knows how to 
suffer, we conclude that there is something of value in his 
theory of human life, and that he does not give counsel with- 
out suEBcieut warrant 

No doiibt La Rochefoucauld, as a young man, was an in- 
triguer by instinct, and was drawn into the stniggles of 1649 
and the following years as much by his ambition as by his 
sympathy with the more aerious motives of the Fronde. His 
passion for the Duchess de Longueville, sister to the Prince 
de Conde, sufficed to involve both himself and her. her 
husband and her brother, in rebellion. After the Fronde 
in its earlier phase had been overcome, the Unchess and her 
friends stirred up a new one, in which La liochefoucauld 
engaged with much enthusiasm. He was declared guiltj 
of high treason, but he continued for some time to ooQ- 
tinue a course of active hostility to Mazarin. Thanks to 
his great infiuence, he was included in the great amnesty 
of 1650 ; but he subsequently ser\-ed under Condo, and was 
wounded in the struggle which took place in the streets of 
Paris in 1G52, whilst once more lighting in the ranks of the 
rebels. A few months later, Mazarin having gained the 
upper hand, he was banished from the capital. It was a fatal 
moment fur Fmnoe ; for the stuiietriumph of the court which 
resulted in the disgrace of La GochefoutMiij^'i^^'i^ frientls 
crippled the whole kingdom, pand}~sed tlic 
liament of Paris, and destroj-ed for a time 
oonatitational government 

On the final re-establishnicnt of pc,^.:^^ 
and the party of the Fd' " ■'.■■-';. 
general oblivion of tb< 
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he took up his residence in Paris, and turned his thoughts 
almost wholly to literature. He was the friend and associate 
of Mesdames de la Fayette, de S^vigne, and de Sabl^ and of 
the majority of those whose writings have shed lustre on the 
earlier years of Louis XIV.'s reign. In 1662 were published 
the Memoirs of the Regency of Anne of Aicsiria, and three years 
later appeared his Reflections and Opinions^ or Moral Maxims, 
It is upon the latter work that his fame will always chiefly 
rest. An acute observer rather than a dogmatist or theoriser, 
his reflections on the moral basis of human action strike the 
reader as the ingenious deductions of a shrewd man of the 
world from the events which have passed day by day before 
his eyes, and as the essence extracted from a close study of 
and insight into human character. Clearly and concisely 
expressed, in terse idiomatic French, which aims at none of 
the effects of rhetoric, each of his pithy sentences catches the 
understanding and arrests the attention of the reader. There 
was nothing previously published in France with which they 
might be compared ; and if anything of more recent date, 
such as the numerous good things of Talleyrand, can be placed 
upon the same level with them, it is only in books of table- 
talk, of biography, of compiled anecdotes and hons mots that 
we shall encounter them. The Thotcghts of Pascal are more 
elaborate, more discursive and disquisitional. They excel the 
maxims of La Eochefoucauld in literary style, in brilliancy 
and moral force ; but, published five years later, they do not 
obscure the originality, or decrease the literary significance of 
La Eochefoucauld's work. 

It is not the object of our author to hold up a moral 
standard, or to enlarge upon a moral text His process is 
simply that of an observer : he exposes, he discriminates, he 
the truth which lies at the bottom of a polished and a 
condition of society ; but he nowhere expounds or 
' an ideal, or chides the vice which he discovers. He 
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IB, as we have said, a cynic ; drily and indifferently pointing 
out the weaknesses of his feUow-men, but not caring to show 
them how these weaknesses may he converted into strength — 
though he himself knows well how it might he done, at least 
in hia own case. He is a philosopher, but not a teacher ; he 
can read others, but can direct himself only. " Self-love is 
one of the two aspects of life ; La Eochefoucauld has never 
detected the other — tlie attraction which draws us to each 
other, and which becomes a virtue when we govern ourselves 
according to a moral order. la Rochefoucauld knows men ; 
he does not know man." ' 

Thus the impression which La Eochefoucauld leaves upon 
us is an uncomfortable and disturbing sense of the pettiness 
of humaaily. His revelations are incalculably serviceable to 
us ; but their use is only realised when we ourselves pass 
beyond the point where our cynic chooses to stop, and argue 
from the basis which he selected as hia limit. Many of his 
reflections are by this time the proverbs of civilised nations ; 
every one of them is the text of a sermon which has been 
preached over and over again. Let ua glance at a few ex- 
amples : — 

" Greater virtues are needed to support good than bad fortune. 

We are never so happy or so miserable as we think. 

Treason is committed more frequently through weakness than 
through a delilwrate design to betray. 

Hypocrisy ia a homage which vice pays to virtue. 

We do not long give pleasure wheu we have only one kind of 
wit. 

H«conciliation with oar enemies is but the desire to improve 
our condition, a weariness of war, and a fear of some evil 
occurreace. 

It is more disgraceful to mistrust our friends than to be de- 
ceived by them.' 

1 H. Martin, Biitoirt tk Franef, vol, liii. p. 2H. 

* Tbere ig at tiU ereiits no cf nieuin here ; uid it U to be observed tbat a few 
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Mistrust justifies the deceit of others. 

Men would not live long in society if they were not the dupes 
of one another. 

We give pleasure in the intercourse of life more frequently by 
our faults than by our good qualities. 

The resolution never to deceive exposes us to frequent 
deceit."! 

An acute discriminator of character, a contemporary of 
La Eochefoucauld, says of him : " He had always an habitual 
irresolution, but I know not to what to attribute it . . . We 
see its efifects although we do not know its cause. He was 
never a warrior, though he was very much a soldier. He was 
never actually a good courtier, although he had always the 
genuine intention to be one. He was never a good partisan, 
although he has been all his life allied to some party or other. 
That appearance of shamefacedness and timidity, which you 
see in him in the civil war, was in business matters turned 
into an air of apology. He always thought he stood in need 
of apology, which, coupled with his maxims, which do not 
display much faith in virtue, and with his practice, which 

of La Rochefoucauld's maxims are entirely in harmony with the loftiest kind 
of morality. 

^ "H'faut deplusgrandes vertus pour soutenir la bonne fortune que la 
mauvaise. 

On n'est jamais si heureuz ni si malheureux qu'on s'imagine. 

L^on fait plus souvent des trahisons par faiblesse que par un dessein formd 
de trahir. 

L'h}'pocri8ie est un hommage que le vice rend ^ la vertu. 

On ne plait pas longtemps quand on n'a qu'une sorte d'esprit. 

La reconciliation avee nos ennemis n'est qu'un d^sir de rendre notre con* 
dition meillcure, une lassitude de la guerre, et une crainte de quelque mauvais 
^v^nement. 

II est plus honteux de se d^fier de ses amis, que d'en Stre tromp^. 

Notre defiance justifie la tromperie d'autrui. 

Les hommes ne yivraient pas longtemps en soci^t^, s'ils n'etaient les dupes 
les uns des autres. 

Nous plaisons plus souvent dans le commerce de la vie par nos d^fauts que 
par nos bonnes qualit^s. 

L'intention de ne jamais tromper nous expose k £tre souvent trompes.*' 
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has always been to extriciite Limself with as much impatience 
as he became involved, makes me conclude that he would 
have done much better to grow acquainted with himself, and 
to confine himself to passing, as he might have done, for the 
most polished comiier, and the moat honourable man, in 
regard to every-day hfe, who has been known in his geneiSr 
tion." 

The estimate is evidently ahrewd, even to us who know 
La Kochefoucauld only through his works, and by the more 
prominent circumstances of his bfe. It is in fact the estimate 
of a close student of human nature, the Cardinal de Betz,' 
whose M&inoirs give us many faithful pictures of the age of 
Louis SrV,, and throw light on many a chapter of literary 
history which would otherwise be obscure. 



§ 2. Historians. 



Jean Francois Paul de Gondi, afterwards Cardinal de 
Ketz, born at Montmirail, destined at an early age for the 
Church, although by talent and disposition he was fit for 
anything rather than the life of an ecclesiastic was one of 
the arch-plotters of that seditious and ambitious party who 
made the miseries of the lower orders, and the more or leas 
justifiable struggles of the genuine patriots of the Fronde, a 
pretext for the advancement of their own schemes. Bold and 
unscrupulous from the beginning to the end of his career, 
Gondi made his dihxd in the conspiracy fomented by Bouillon 
and others at Sedan, in 1641. On this occasion, for somo 
reason of his own, " the young abbii, gallant, and duellist," as 
a competent historian describes him, recommended his 
associates to refrain from civil war, and, when he could not 
> lfll4-lS7e. 
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persuade them, betook himself to Paris, volunteered his 
services to the queen, and wag sent to Brussels to negotiate 
for the assistance of a Spanish army. A little later, con- 
sidering that his exertions had been ill repaid, he threw him- 
self into the party of the Fronde, stirred up the Prince de 
Cond<5 against Mazarin, instigated the clergy of Paris to 
oppose the loan wiiich the cardinal was endeavouring to 
raise, and once more intrigued with Spain, secretly introduc- 
ing a Spanish agent into the Parliament of Paris. After 
passing over anew to the court party, he was made coadjutor 
to his uncle, the Archbishop of Paris, and made his first bid 
for a cardinal's hat, " of which the brilliant red colour drives 
crazy the generality of those who are honoured by it," ^ and 
which was refused him. Upon this he identified himself with 
the party of the princes, sowed enmity between the Duke 
d'OrMans and Mazarin, and even went so far as to foment a 
rising of the Paris hmirgcoisU against the queen. The Fronde 
suppressed, he placed his services for the third time at the 
command of the queen, at the same time vainly endeavouring 
to organise a Third-Estate in the State. He was consoled, or 
rather bought off, by the Court, who obtained for him his 
coveted cardinalate from Innocent X., the latter being 
perhaps more ready to grant tlie young king's request because 
he knew that it would annoy and disconcert Mazarin. But 
de Eetz'fl triumph was hardly worth the reaping. Towards 
the close of the same year bo beaded a large deputation of 
the clergy to the king at Compi^gne, in order to entreat the 
latter's return to Paris. Louis did in fact return shortly 
afterwards ; but Mazarin's jealousy of the younger and too 
ambitious cardinal was not satisfied until de Eetz had been 
thrown into prison at Vincennes. The Parisian clergy did 
all they could to secure his release, but in vain. The king 
took the same view of the matter as his minister, and all 
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that de Eetz could obtain was Ha removal to Nantes, from 
whence he presently escaped, and took refuge ic Koma His 
political career was at an end ; and ia the obscurity of a 
forced exile he devoted himself to the composition of his 
Memoirs. These latter, not published until after his death, 
have given him a posthumous fame greater than any which 
he could earn, when liviug, by his unstable, insincere, and 
often unpatriotic efforts. 

Of the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz Voltaire has remarked 
that tliey were written with on air of grandeur, an impetu- 
osity of genius, and an inequality, which are the character- 
istics of his eoudact. Another of his countrymen ' spealcs 
more warmly stilL He says : " The style of de Eetz is of the 
finest order of speech ; it is full of fire . . . and unites to 
grandeur a supreme air of negligence, which constitutes its 
charm. Its expression is often lively, picturesque in its flow, 
always suited to the genius of the French language, yet full of 
imagination, and, at times, of magnificence." This praise 
can, above all, be applied to da Eetz's sketches of character, 
and to some of hia descriptions of scenes of which be was an 
eye-witness. One of his liappiest efforts, and one which 
shows him at hia best, is his character of Eichelieu. It is 
shrewd, candid, and, considering how easily the writer might 
have been drawn into painting a more illustrious cardinal 
and a more successful politician in sombre hues, if anything 
too appreciative. 



" Cardinal Richelieu was well bom. His youth emitted 
BcintillatioDs of bis wortli : he distinguished himself in thu Sor^ 
bonne ; it waa early perceived that he had force and vtvac!^ of 
wit. As a rule he took a decision very welL He kept hia 
word in cases where a high interest did not oblige him to tltt ' 
contrary ; and if need wta', he forgot nothing to luainUuit tha i 
appearance of good faith. He waa not tibfi 
■ Sainto-Br 
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tbaD he promised, and he gave a savour to his kindnesses in an 
admirable manner. He loved glory far more than morality sanc- 
tions, but it must be coofeBsed that he abused no more than his 
merit entitled him the dispensation which he had taken with 
regard to his excessive ambition. He had neither a mind nor 
a heart superior to dangers ; but lie had neither inferior to 
them ; and it may be said that he rather forestalled them by bis 
sagacity than surmounted them by his firmness. He was a good 
friend ; he would even have wished to be beloved by the public ; 
but though he had the politeness, the outward appearance, and 
many other parts calculated to produce this result, he never had 
that indescribable something, which is yet, in this matter more of 
an acquisition than in any other. By his power and regal pomp 
he annihilated the personal majesty of the king ; but ho dis- 
charged the functions of royalty with so much dignity that 
he must have been no ordinary man not to confound right 
and wrong in so doing. He distinguished more judiciously than 
any other man in the world between the bad and the worae, 
between the good and the better, which is a great quality in a 
minister. , . . You will reailily conclude that a man who has 
so many great qualities, and so many appearances even of those 
which he has not, maintains with tolerable ease in the world that 
kind of respect which eliminates scorn from hatred, and which, in 
a state wherein there are no longer any laws, supplies, at least for 
a Lime, their want." ' 

' " Le cardinal de RkhnlieniiTnit di? la DiLisBitice. Sa jennease jetades^tin- 
cellfls do son nitrite : il as distiDguu en Sorbonne ; on remarcjoa de fort bonne 
henic qu'ilavutdela force et dels vtvaciti^ dims I'esprit. II jireoait d'ordinaira 
tris-bieii son parti. II ^tait liomiuu de parole, oil un gmad int«rl^t ne I'obli- 
getdt pas vx contrairej et en cas, il n'oubliait rien pour iauver lea apparcncw 
de la bonne foL II n'etait pas lib^rnJ ; mala il donnait plus qu'U ne protaettait. 
U aimaitln gloirc bvaucoup p]usi[ue la moralone le permct, niais U fautavouer 
qn'il n'aboBUt qu'fi proportion de son Q^rite de k dlspcnae qa'il aviut prise 
■or le point de I'exoia do son ambition. II n'avait ni reaprit ni le cienr aa-deaaiis 
dea perils ; il a'arait ni I'un ni I'autre an-desaoos ; et Ton peot dire qu'il en 
pr^vint davaDtago {lar aa aagadts qu'il u'sn aurmonta par sa fenaete. 11 etait 
boa ami ; il eflt mEme BoubailiS d'etre aime du public ; mais quoi qn'il eflt Ik 
civUiU, I'ext^rienr et bsanconp d'autres partiea proprea Ii cet effel, Q n'ea eat 
jiunaia Le jo ne anb quoi, qui «t eucoro en cetlu matiir«, plna acquia qu'en 
' ' \t mraon pouvoir at par son fastc royal la m^'eat^ 
"■t avBO tant de dignite lea foactiODS de I4 
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Amongst the other historians of the earlier part of the 
G-rand Mmiarqin's reign was Fran5ois Eudes de Miizeray,' one 
of the many literary men who had reason to be grateful for 
the munificent patronage of Eichelieu. He was appointed 
historiographer to the king, and in 1649 lie was selected to 
oecnpy the place in the Academy rendered vacant by Voituie'a 
death. The honour was not undeserved, for aix years he- 
fore he had issued the first volume of his History of Frawx. 
In 1667 he published a Chronological Abstract of the ffigtory 
of France, which, if neither very eloquent nor very philo- 
sophic, yet bears evidence of his industry and straightforward- 
ness.' A contemporary lady-author of Memoirs, chiefly 
biographical, was Madame de MotteviUe,^ daughter of a Nor- 
man father and a Spanish mother, and attached to the person of 
Anne of Austria. Left a widow whilst BtUl young, she became 
the personal friend and companion of the Queen-regent after 
the death of Louis XIII., being at that time no more than 
twenty-two years of age ; and in tliis capacity she was able 
to follow the politics of the court during the existence of the 
Fronde. Her Memoirs extend over the period between the 
marriage and death of Anne of Austria; and besides b^og 
valuable as a contribution to the history of the age, they 
are written Tv-ith no small amount of elegance and spirit 

royuute, qii'il fallait n'£tro pus du rulgaire ponr ne pits confondrc Ic bieu et la 
mal CD CO fait. II dutin)(iiiut plus jndicictuement qu'honime dn monde ratn 
la mtJ et la pis, entre le bien Ft I« nuoux, ce qui est una grande qualite pour 
na ministrG. . . . Vous jagi-z facittfinent qa'im homme qui a ■utsnt de gnntlcs 
qoilitjs vi sntimt d'npparencei de cellra mftne qu'il n'avut pu, se conaett* 
•SMI RU^tnent dans le mande cette sorte de respect qui d^mfle le mip^ 
d'arec U hune, et qni dam nu Etat oil il n'y a plus de loU, snpplvu ao moiu 
poor qoelque temps klenr difaat.'' ' IdlO-lSSS. 

' Boileau pajri M^wrsf > compliment in bie Art poitiqut-, bk. ii. 
" Loin de moi ces rimeun cnuntifs . . . 

lb n'osent nn moment pvnlre un sujet de ma ; 

Pour prendre D6le il Taut que Lille aoit rendue 

Et quo Icur vers exact, aiiisi que M6zuniy, 

Ait fait dcj^ tombcr les remparta de CourtraL " 
» 1021-1880. 
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Another minor historian of the age of Louis XIV., Bussy- 
Eabutin.^wasoneof those men whohavehad no further tendency 
of literary fame than a lease terminating with their lifetime, 
and who have " shone in the world to be eclipsed by posterity,"' 
Like La Kochefoucanld, St. Evremond, Saint Simon, and two 
or three more of his special literary denomination, he was 
a man bom in the highest grade of society, who, not satisfied 
with social distinction, coveted literary fame in addition ; and 
it is probable that, before he had tasted many of the pleasures 
of a satisfied ambition, he was inclined to wish that he had 
coveted it less eagerly. Bussy-Rabutin was a dull man by 
nature, and a wit by assiduous cultivation. He had apparently 
more knack of expression than ideas ; and though, from one 
point of view and in respect of one of his works, his Hi&toirt, 
Amoureuse, he must be considered eminently readable, his 
literary repute has always been more or less at a discount. A 
libertine, with all the appetite and little of the relieving arch- 
ness of La Fontaine, he unfortunately for liimself carried his 
lack of circumspection into his writings, and that in so out- 
rageous a form that his most ambitions work ruined him be- 
yond redemption. His Mevwirs and Corrtspoiideiice reveal the 
poverty of hia mind and judgment ; and if these were all he 
had written he might have remained in the hst of those 
nonentities whose books are never republished, or never even 
printed, and of whom a literary chronicler takes no account. 
But in 1665, the very year in which he was elected a member 
of the Academy in the place previously occupied by Chastelet 
and d'Ablancourt, he issued a Ristoire Amoureuse des Guides. 
In this loose chronicle he had the heartlessness to include 
his own cousin, Madame de S^vign^ ; and otliers who, with 
far greater claim to distinction, had probably even still more 
powerful avengers. However this may be, he paid in his own 
person for all concoctors of scandalous records, and for all the 
' 16I8-lSe3. ■ G^nuex, Ei^oirt de la litt^ratun fmn^Ue, voL iL p. Hi. 
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shameless libertines of his time. An example was necessary : 
Paris became violently virtuous ; Bussy-Eabutin was cast into 
the Bastille, and was made the subject of a score of pamphlets 
and epigrams. He lived in disgrace for nearly thirty years, 
and the most abject flatteries and entreaties could not induce 
the king to forgive him. As for his literary style, no one 
has written better of him than his friend Saint Evremond, 
according to whom *' his elocution is pure, and his expres- 
sions are natural, noble, and concise. His portraits espe- 
cially have a negligent, frank, and original grace." We may 
add a grain of salt when this over-friendly critic proceeds to 
say that the wit of Bussy-Eabutin was marvellous. 
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CHAPTER III. 

§ 1. BOILEAU. 

"We come now to a great critic, the direct successor of Mal- 
herbe, who, perhaps more than any other Frenchman, may 
be considered as the central literary figure of the seventeenth 
centuiy— or, at aU events, of the long period comprised in 
the reign of Louis XIV. We have several times referred to 
Boileau,^ to his personal influence or his critical judgment, 
and we shall have to refer to him frequently again. No man 
mixed himself more completely with the literary activity of 
his age : no man was more ubiquitous, more generally deferred 
to, more in relation with men of learning or imagination, 
better able, up to a certain point, to measure and to classify 
his contemporaries. 

Nicolas Boileau Despr^aux, a Parisian, son of a clerk to 
the Parliament of Paris, was bom in the year that saw the 
first representation of Comeille's Cid, and died but a few 
months before the birth of Jean Jacques Eousseau. The 
eulogist and the disciple of Malherbe, he lived long enough 
to mark the budding genius of Voltaire, and to perceive the 
dawn of that new philosophy which was to dissolve, like an 
alembic, so much of what he held most sacred and valuabla 
Of all that he saw and all that he understood, Boileau was 
no mere critic from the outside ; he was pars magna of the 

» 1636-1711. 
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life and genius of his age. One of the special objects of the 
king's favour, commissioned by the Grand Monarqw, in 
conjunction with Racine, to write a history of hia so-called 
glorious reign,^^-a work which, we need hardly say, was never 
carried out, — he enjoyed throughout his life the influence and 
consideration due to a man of pre-eminent talent and quick- 
ness of wit. His father had trained him in the study of the 
law, and subsequently of theology. He went, indeed, so far 
aa to take holy orders, and held a small benefice worth some 
thirty pounds a year ; but, smitten, like Eacine, by the expand- 
ing spirit of magnificence in action and idea, which was the 
strongest manifestation of Louis' influence upon his time, he 
struck out a more congenial path for himself ; and whilst bis 
friend turned from the asceticism of Port-Eoyal to the 
splendours of the stage, Boileau forsook law and theology for 
satire. At the age of thirty he published his Satires, which 
instantly established his claim to be considered the most 
formidable literary critic of tlie day, and first attracted the 
notice of the king. If Boileau was an acute satirist, he 
was at the same time a not over-prudent courtier. He had 
a whip for the writers of bad books, and for the ridicules and 
anomalies of society ; but he seldom lavished indiscriminate 
flattery and fulsome praise on the young monarch, who being 
about the same age as himself, had just escaped from the 
leading strings of the ambitious Mazarin, and was giving 
evidence of the personal authority and power of will which 
he afterwards so clearly manifested. Boileau meant to suc- 
ceed from a worldly point of view, without breaking his 
spine by too much bowing and scraping; and having shown 
that he could write excellent satires, without giving too great 
offence to the general public, he certainly deserved success. 
Therewas plenty of work for Boileau to do; and he prosecuted 
his campaign against bad taste with infinite zest, although 
> Louumade them bit "lustoriogniphers" in Xtll. 
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not with the veliemcnt indignation of a Juvenal If it was 
the age of CorneiUe, it was also the age in which Scarron 
pretended to rival MoU^re. It was an age of newfangled 
burlesque, in which everything gave place to broad and reck- 
less humour; an age of abortive epica,^ in which grand aims 
fell before impotence of thought and poverty of expression, 
Boilean came forward as the champion of good taste, as the 
legitimate successor of Jialherbe; and he had no sooner 
spoken than all whose opinion was worth having admitted 
the sufficiyncy of his credentials. 

From 1669 until the end of the century he employed him- 
self, now and again, in the composition of elaborate and 
poetical .^^res to his friends — letters embodying sound hterary 
and social judgments, themselves to a certain extent satirical, 
and preferred by many subsequent critics to his earher Saiirtx. 
Greater still as a work of art, and mnked by Voltaire as even 
superior to Horace's famous Epistle ad Pisonts, was the Art 
Po4tigue, published in 1673. His Lutrin, a heroi-comic poem, 
was the production of Boileau'a full maturity, and in it his 
ease of versification and polish of expression are most dis- 
tinctly illustrated. In addition to these poetical works, 
Boileau wrote, in excellent prose, a free translation of 
Longinus' treatise Oii the Sviliine. as well as critical reflections 
on that author, several important dissertations, and other 
minor scattered pieces. 

Boileau probably began to write verses in his boyhood. 
He was the eleventh child of his father ; his eldest brother, 
Gilles Boileau, was an author before Nicolas was bom, 
whilst another brother, Jacques, was a historian, who ac- 
quired at least notoriety. It was in fact a studious family, 
and the younger son acquired literary tastes as naturally as he 
learned how to speak. "His first satire, written on the model of 

' MoiM, by Saint-Amant ; Alaric, by Scudery j Saint-Louis, by Le Jloynp, 
tnd Sumy otIiErs. 
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Juvenal — thougli without tLe strength of the Latin poet — was 
composed before he was twenty-fiva It was discovered by 
Fnretiere amongst the papers of Gilles Eoileau ; and the finder, 
himself Bomething of a satirist, admired the verses, and 
showed them to his acquaintance. In this manner Boileau's 
earliest work is said to have been published without his 
knowledge ; and he literally " woke to find himself famous," 
He forthwith made congenial friends ; was invited to the 
r6uni(ms of Madame de Sabl(5 and Mademoiselle de Scud^ty; 
was sought out by Chapelain, Cotin, and others ; was able to 
cultivate the acquaintance of Madame de S^vigu^ Madame 
de la Fayette, and such men as Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine, 
and La Eochefoucauld. Thenceforth Boilenu was in his ele- 
ment. He never mamed — hardly ever fell in love ; but hia 
friendships for literary men were often warm and enduring 
Between hiraself and Racine in particular a close tie waa 
formed, wliich was broken only by the death of the dramatisty 
who, on his deathbed, declared thai he deemed it a happiness 
to die before his friend. On the decease of Boileau's father 
the poet inherited a competence; he instantly made himself 
the centre of a literary club, assembling in his own house a little 
circle of harmonious spirits, of whom the earliest and most con- 
stant were Moli^re (whom theycalled Gelaste),Kacine (Acante), 
La Fontaine (Polyphile), Boileau (Ariste),' and ChapeJle, 

The fame of Boileau rapidly grew, especially after he had 
published his collected Satires. It was no doubt well for 
him that he began as a satirist, for we may question whether 
the Lutrin, for instance, would have made anything like the 
same impression upon the court and the town. Boileau was 
a writer of mi^nificent French, he was clear in his judgment 
of men, and he expressed himself tersely and to the point, 
whether he chose to praise or blame. But he has none, or 

' Ia Fontaine makes mention of lliU circle iu Lea ^iiumn dt AycJUtf Jt 
Oupidmt. Sm infra, p, 379. 
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little, of the poetic gift which could write sweetly on a trifla 
He was the poet of common sense and good taste ; but this 
by itself is not enough to charm a wide audience. The fact 
was that BoUeau caught the fickle fancy of a somewhat 
trivial generation ; but, having caught it, he knew how to 
secure and keep it ; and that which he gave made men 
overiook that which he had not to give. No French 
critic's name stands as high as that of Boileau, and de- 
servedly ; for it is impossible to read his works — or at all 
events his literary judgments — without admitting his power 
and refinement. A parallel might be drawn between Boileau 
and Dr. Johnson ; for in one respect at least the two were 
y remarkably alike. Both were more or less sound appraisers 
of the brains of their fellow-men ; both were esteemed by 
their contemporaries with ahnost extravagant appreciation ; 
and both retained their authority by the veiy candour and evi- 
dent honesty of their judgments. Many anecdotes of this latter 
peculiarity are recorded of Boileau. Louis XIV. once made' 
a copy of verses, and submitted them to the critic, in whose 
opinion he had much confidence. '* Sire," said Boileau, after 
glancing at the lines, " nothing can hinder your Majesty from 
doing what you wish to do : you wished to write bad verses, 
and you have succeeded." Once again, an idle duke, having 
obtained a sonnet, written by an obscure rhymester, showed it 
to Boileau, who shrugged his shoulders. The duke took the 
verses to the Dauphine, who praised them ; whereupon the 
busybody returned to the poet and said : " The king likes it> 
and the princess likes it !" "His Majesty," rejoined Boileau, 
*' is excellent in the taking of towns ; the princess is a lady 
of infinite grace ; but allow me to say that I know more 
about verses than either." Of course the duke hurried to the 
king, but all that Louis said was, ^ I regret to say that I 
think Boileau is right." And yet this honest critic was at 
times, to say the least of it, courtly ; and for his reward he 
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retained the favour of the arbitrary monarch to the end of 
his life. 

It is time to pass from the man to his -works ; and the 
instant we do so, how many an oracular sentence, how many 
a rounded phrase or couplet, how many a strikingly just — 
with here and there a strikingly unjust — estimate, wliich has 
ticketed his contemporaries to the end of time, crowds in upon 
our memory. It was Boileau who praised a poetaster's play 
as being " in so much favour in the provinces," who declared 
that " notliing is fine but what is true." If some of his judg- 
ments appear exaggerated, certainly the majority of them 
have secured the sanction of posterity. Of Racan he said : 
"Bacati could sing in the abaeuce of a Homer."' Of three 
poets somewhat unequally yoked, he said: " In Gom- 
baud, Maynard, and Malleville, you can scarcely admire two 
or three lines in a thousand." ^ He makes fun of Th«5ophile 
de Viau ; he extols d'Urfe's Adrit to the skies ; he is en- 
thusiastic (at least with his pen) in Corneille's favour, writing 
the spirited quatrain which we have already once quoted,' 
and speaks also of the " sweet terror " and " charming pity " 
excited by the great dramatist. Of Chapelain and his PacdU^ 
he writes : " Cursed be the author whose harsh and coarse 
vigour, torturing his brain, rhymed in spite of Minerva," * 
Of Georges de Scudi^Ty he aays : " Thrice happy Scuddry, 
whose fertile pen can without difficulty generate a volume 
in a month." " Of Moliere he says that " Perchance he might 
have reaped the meed of his art if, less friendly to the people, 

' Satin ix. 44. — See bk. iv., cb. 3, p. 6E, uote L 
* " A prine duis Gombaud, Maynanl, ct Malleville, 

En ptut on admirer deui ou trois antre mille." — Art FoUi'pt, ii 07. 

■ Seebk. ir., ch. 4, p. 94. 

• ' ' Mnudit Boit r«uteiir dur dont I'lpre ot luda Terve 
Son ceirean tenullant rimn lualgri Minerre." 

In tbe little coterie vhicli mot in Boilrau'a hotuo tbe fines consbtBd in tlw 
enforced reading of a certain number of lima from the Piuetle. 
' " BiBTiheureiu Scndiry dont la fertile plume 

Peut Ions Ua moil saiu peine enftnter un Tolome." — SaHn U. 
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he had not often made his figures grimace in his learned 
pictures, neglected the pleasant and the refined for the 
burlesque, and shamelessly allied Terence with Tabarin."^ 
Of d'Arnauld, the father of the Port-Eoyalists, brother of Mire 
Angelique, Boileau's judgment is at once lofty and marked 
by the same generous enthusiasm which he often breathes 
into his laudatory notices. It was written in the form of an 
epitaph, and is the more honourable to our author as he 
knew that the Jansenist had died in disgrace at Brussels, 
and was strongly disliked by the king. 

" At the foot of this altar of rude construction 
Lies, without pomp, enclosed in a simple coffin, 
The most learned mortal who ever wrote ; 
Amauld, who, informed in grace by Jesus Christ, 
Fighting for the Church, has, within the Church itself. 
Endured more than one outrage and more than one anathema. 
Full of the fire which the Holy Spirit breathed into his heart, 
He overthrew Pelagius, smote Calvin with his thunder. 
Confounded the morality of all false doctors. 
But as a reward for his zeal we have seen him repelled. 
Oppressed in a hundred places by their black conspiracy, 
A wanderer, poor, banished, prescribed, persecuted ; 
And even on his death their only half-extinguished fury 
Would never have left his ashes in repose. 
If God himself had not concealed here the bones 
Of his holy follower from these devouring wolves." * 

' " C'est par Ik que Moli^re, illustrant sea Merits, 
Peut-^tre de son art efit emport^ le priz, 
Si moms ami du peuple en ses doctes peintures 
11 n'eiit point fait souvent grimacer ses figures, 
Quitt6 pour le boufibn I'agr^ble et le fin 
Et sans honte k Terence allie Tabariu.'* 

• ** Au pied de cet autel de structure grossi^re, 
Git sans pompe, enferme dans une vile bi^re, 
Le plus savant mortel qui jamais ait ^crit ; 
Amauld, qui sur la gr&ce instruit par J^us Christ, 
Combattant pour TEgllBe, a, dans I'Eglise meme, 
Soufiert plus d*un outrage et plus d*un anath^me." 
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The poet, to whom religion and morality were by no 
means empty names, does not leave us in a moment's doubt 
as to the tendency of his opinions and sympathies.' 

Judging from antecedent facts, from tlie characteristic 
genius of Frenchmen for the epistolaiy style, from the dis- 
cursive ease and finish of Boileau, and from his evident 
admiration for Horace, whom he has imitated in the three 
special directions in which his somewhat unbending muse 
permitted him to follow his master, we might have expected 
that the Ejdtres of Boileau would be the strongest and most 
elegant productions of the poet. Probably it will be as a 
nde admitted that this description faithfully applies to them. 
But we must at once allow that they are undoubtedly inferior 



Fleia du tea qa'en son ccenr souffln I'eaprit divin, 
11 terrassa Piiliige, U toudroya Calvin ; 
Dc toue lea &ux docleors confoDilit la monle. 
Mnis poDT fruit de son z!tla, on I'a m rebiiti, 
En cent lieux opprim^ par lenr noin caMe ; 
Errant, paavre, banal, prowrit, pi>ni&;ut£; 
Et meme par aa mart leor fiireur mal ^teiata 
N'aaratt jsmais laissS sea cendres en repos, 
Si Dicn lui meme id de son ouaille aainta 
A ces loapB d^voranla n'avait cacb£ les os." 
' Somatimes the satiriat would be even more poreonnllj bitter, as when he 

" La figure de FellissoQ 

Eat nne fignre effroyable ; 

JAbm quoiquc ce viloin gar^on 

Soit plui laid qn'un ainge et qn'uD diable 

Sapbo lui trouve dee appaa ; 

Maia je ue in'en etonne pas. 

Car chactm aiae aon Beublable." 
It was upon Sapho {SlaOeinaisello de Bcod^ry) that Bwleau wa* most 
sureru in his Dialagiu dca Hiroi de-n llomant, a lively and telling parody o( 
the language of the Pagi dn Teadrt. Or take the c 
wrote on the liuabaud of la ChHuipmesle, thr actress whom BaeiU|| 
whom La Fontaine loved, and whom Boileau hitatelf h ~ 
which we can only give the llr^ three line*; — 
" De six amantB an 

Qui (our k tonr te 
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to the Epistles of Horace. In language, setting model against 
model, the Frenchman compares favourably with the Boman. 
In connection and sequence they display the more balanced 
mind, the more sensible character of the two. But in that 
subtle variety of thought and exquisite flavour of treatment 
for which the author of the Epistles is famous, Boileau 
is unmistakably his second. The most admired of the 
latter's Epitres is the fourth, written in 1672, in which he 
celebrates the passage over the Ehine and the conquest of 
Holland, but humorously complains that the king takes 
places for which it is difficult to find a rhyme, and expresses 
a wish that Louis were fighting ** nearer to Asia," where more 
melodious names are to be foimd. We shall only give the 
opening lines of this EpUreSy which were dedicated to " the 
king :"— 

" In vain my Muse, always ready to praise you, 
Has a score of times attempted the conquest of Holland j 
That coimtry, of which a hundred cities have not been 

able to resist you. 
Great king, is not so easy to be overcome in verse. 
The harsh and barbarous names of the towns which you 

take 
Present on all sides only eccentric syllables ; 
And, with startled ears, we must, from the Yssel, 
£un as far as Texel, to find a suitable word ; 
Yes, everywhere each place possesses a name 
Which holds out against poetry, and destroys its 

harmony ; 
And who can without shuddering attack Woerden ? 
What verse would not halt at the mere name of Heusden % 
What muse, however ready to rhyme in every spot. 
Would dare to approach the shores of the Zuyder-sea 1 
How can one in happy vei^ besiege Doesburg, 
Zntphen, Wageningen, Harderwyk, Knotzemburg ? 

18 not a single fort amongst those which you take 
Inds 
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Which cannot delay a versifier six weeks ; 

And everywhere on the Waal, as well as on the Leek, 

Verse ia routed, and the poet is nonplussed." ^ 

The mock-heroic poem Ze Lvirva. haa been called B 
triumph of versification, and is admirable for its conception 
and sustained execution. If any Frenchman could have 
written a lofty epic, we are tempted to say that it would 
have been Boileau ; for no one has written finer episodes, 
and no one has shown a better command of the principles 
of epic construction. But the special gift and fecility 
which made him admire and imitate Horace instead of 
Virgil, made him a writer of satires and epistles instead 
of an epic. This simply amounts to saying that Boileau 
was a satirist, with all the prominent features of the 
national genius ; and no true satirist has been a true epic 
poet. If Boileau had written a Pucdle, he would not have 
been a Chapelain ; hut, happily for France, the PuccUe did 
not tempt him. Yet he wrote the Lutrin, and the Lutrin is 
at least epically treated. It consists of six books or cantos, 



■'En 
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Vingt fois de la Holliuide a tente la ooaquGte : 
Ce pajs, oil OBiit mure n'out pu te rfeistet, 
Qtuid roi, n'eat pu en vers ti Smile k dompter. 
Dea villpH que tu prsnila l«s noms dure et bairbarci 
N'oflrent dit toutes parts que ajUftbes bUorres ; 
Et roreil]e effra;^ il fant, dcpnis I'lass], 
Pour trouvcr un boB mot, courirjaiqa'*a TmmL 
Oui, partout de son nam cheque place mnDle, 
Tient bon contra h vera, en detruit rbarmaaiB. 
Et qui peat aani FrJmir abordet Woerden ) 
Quel Ters ne tamborait an aettl nom dc Hensden T 
Quelle muse k rimBr en toua !i«ni dispoade 
Oserait apptocher dea bords du ZiiideraiSo t 
Comment en vera hearciu asaiuger Doeabowg, 
Zutphcn, Wageninglii-u, Harderwic, Knatinmbaurg t 
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arrftcT a: 



X que tu prenda parcenUinea, 



Y.t partout tnir le Wbal, ainsi que aur lo Leek, 
La vera est ea deroute, et le poete k see." 
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and originated, as Boileau himself states in the preface, 
through " a petty quarrel that happened in one of the most 
celebrated churches of Paris (la Sainte Chapelle) between the 
treasurer and the master of the choir. That fact is true, and 
that is all. The rest is mere fiction from the beginning to 
the end, and all the actors in it are not only invented but 
industriously drawn, quite opposite to the true character of 
the ministers of that church." In this poem the master of 
the choir is depicted as forward and encroaching, and as 
having endeavoured to invade the rights and privileges of the 
treasurer. The latter, not brooking this, bethought himself 
of setting up again in the choir a sort of large lectern 
(JMrin), which the first had removed. Hence the cause of 
the quarrel which forms the subject of the Lutrin. We will 
give as a specimen the lines in which are described how, after 
Brontin, TAmour, and Boitrude, three partisans of the trea- 
surer, had set out in the darkness of night, to set up again 
the lectern. Sloth was roused by a cry of Discord, and made a 
speech to Night. 

" The moon, who spied from heaven their haughty mien, 
Withdrew on their behalf her peaceful light, 
Then Discord smiled, and when they caught her sight, 
Uttered a cry of joy which pierced the skies. 
The air, which groaned at the dread goddess' shriek, 
Speeds far as Citeaux there to waken Sloth. 
There she within a dormitory dwells ; 
The careless Pleasures gambol all around : 
One, in a comer, kneads the Canon's fat ; 
Another, laughing, grinds the monks* vermilion : 
Indulgence serves her with devoted looks, 
And on her Sleep her poppies ever pours. 
Tliat evening twice as much — yet all in vain ; 
Sloth at the noise awakens in alarm : 
When Night, e'er her dark mantle wraps the world, 
Wounds her anew with a disastrous tale, 
VOL. n. T 
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& Tells of the treasurer's recent enterprise, 
How, 'neath the holy Chapel's sacred walls, 
She saw three warriors, enemies to peace, 
March 'neath the shelter of her sable cloak ; 
And Discord threatens there more vast to grow ; 
To-morrow dawn will see a desk appear, 
Eaised by a crowd of restive mutineere ; 
Tlius heaven wrote it in the book of fata. 
At this sad tale, closed by a deep-drawn sigh. 
Sloth, all in tears, half^^ised upon her arm. 
Opens a languid eye, and with faint voice 
Lets fall these words, broke off a score of times : 
' Night ! what hast thou said % wliat fiend on earth 
Breathes into all hearts fatigue and war } 
Ah ! where has fled that time, that happy time, 
"When kings the style of ' slothful ' highly prized, 
Slept on their throne, and served me unabashed, 
Trusting their sceptre to some mayor or count 1 
No busy care approached their peaceful court ; 
By night they rested, all the day they slept ; 
Only in spring, when Flora in the plains 
Silenced the noisy breathings of the winds. 
Four harnessed oxen with slow tranquil pace, 
Through streets of Paris dragged the lazy king. 
That pleasant age is gone. Th' nnpityiug heaven 
Has set upon the throne an ever-active prince. . . . 
"When by that prince, to distant exile driven, 
The Church, at least, I thought would shelter me ; 
E'en there my hope to reign unscared was vain : 
Monks, abbiSs, priors, arm themselves against me. , . . 
And now a desk will turn all upside down. 
And drives me forth from this loved home agaia I 
Thou kind and sombre comrade of my rest, 
To such black forfeits wilt thou lend thy shade \ 
Ah Night ! if in the arms of love so oft 
I taught thee pleasures, which I hide from Day, 
At least allow not ... At this word o'ercome. 
Sloth feels her tongue lie frozen in her mouth, 
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And, tired of talking, 'neath the effort sank, 

Sighed, stretched her arms, and shut her eyes, and slept." ^ 

^ " Jja lune, qui du ciel voit leur d-marche alti^re, 
Retire en leur faveur sa paisible lumi^re. 
La Discorde en sourit, et, les suivant des yeuz, 
De joie, en les voyant, pousse un cri dans les cieuz. 
L'air, qui gemit du cri de I'horrible d^esse, 
Va j usque dans Citeaux rereiUer la Mollesse. 
C'est Ik qu'en un dortoir elle fait son s6jour. 
Les Plaisirs nonchalants foUtrent & Tentour : 
L*un p^trit dans un coin Tembonpoiut des chanoines, 
L'autre broie en riant le vermilion des moines. 
La Yolupt^ la sert avec des yeux ddvots, 
£t toujours le Sommeil lui verse des pavots. 
Ce soir, plus que jamais, en vain il les redouble. 
La Mollesse k ce bruit se reveille, se trouble ; 
Quand la Nuit, qui d^jii va tout envelopper, 
D'un funeste r^cit vient encor la frapper, 
Lui conte du pr^lat Pentreprise nouvelle : 
Au pied des murs sacr^ d'une sainte chapelle, 
Elle a vu trois guerriers, ennemis de la paiz, 
Marcher \ la faveur de ses voiles ^pais ; 
La Discorde en ces lieux menace de s*accroStre ; 
Demain avec I'aurore un lutrin va paraitre, 
Qui doit y soulever en peuple de mutins ; 
Ainsi le ciel P^crit au livre des Destins, 
A ce triste discours, qu'un long soupir achive, 
La Mollesse, en pleurant, sur un bras se relive, 
Ouvre un ceil languissant, et, d'une faible voix, 
Laisse tomber ces mots qu'elle interrompt vingt fois : 
' Nuit, que m'as-tu dit ? quel d^mon sur la terre 
Souffle dans tons les cceurs la fatigue et la guerre I 
H^las ! qu'est devenu ce temps, cet heureux temps 
Oil les rois 8*honoraient du nom de faineants, 
S'endormaient sur le trdne, ct, me servant sans honte, 
Laissaient leur sceptre aux mains ou d*un maire ou d'un comte ? 
Aucun soin n'approchait de leur paisible cour ; 
On reposait la unit, on dormait tout le jour. 
Seulement au printemps, quand Flore dans les plaines 
Faisait taire des vents les bruyantes haleines, 
Quatre boeufs attel^, d'un pas tranquille et lent, 
Promenaient dans Paris le monarque indolent. 
Ce doux sifecle n'est plus. Le Ciel impitoyable 
* A plac^ siu- le trdne un prince infatigable. . . . 

Je croyais, loin des lieux d'ou ce prince m'exile, 
Que PEglise du moins m'assurait un asile ; 
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Great power of language, honesty of purpose, delicate 
raillery, elegance of diction, accurate allegory, and often 
subtle flattery, disttnguish Boileau's style, wliilst his cba- 
raeter stands out favourably amongst the men who surrounded 
him. Sarcastic only when writing, but always willing to aid 
even his enemies, facile of conversation, and far from morose 
in daily intercourse — except during the latter part of bis life 
— never denying a friend — and completely deserving the 
description whicli an English poet has given of one of his 
heroes, "truest friend and noblest foe" — seldom humbling 
himself merely before the great, not even before the king, 
he appears to me the model of the literary men of his i^e. 
He woa held in great consideration by his fellow-countrymen 
during his iifetime, and by some of the most eminent literary 
Englishmen ; but he is not generally held in the same estima- 
tion at present, at least in France, as he was befora Can 
it be that he did not sacrifice enough on the altar of 
Eros, or may the cause be found in the appellation " Law- 
giver of Parnassus " which he received in former times, and 
the special dislike the majority of Frenchmen have to all 
kinds of lawgivers X ' 

Mais en vain j'eap^rais ; r^er Bona elTroL : 
Moiaes, abMs, prieura, tout a'imna eontre tool . . ■ 
£t roici qn'an Intrin pr£t \ tout renverser 
D'un aijour ai chi^ri vii'iit eticor me chasser 1 
toi, de mon repoa compflgne uninble et wimbre, 
A de ai noira forfaita prGteras-tu ton ombre I 
Ah ! Niilt, d tant de fois daiu les bras de Tunotir, 
Je t'admia vx plaiair qa« jii caohais au jonr, 
Du uoiua ne permets pu . . .' La HoUesae oppreas^ 
Dons M boucbc Ik ce mot sent as Intigiir glnc^c^ 
Et, laasB de parler, mcvoiubiint kohb I'eirart, 
Soiipire, ^tcnd lea braa, rerme I'cBil, cl a'sndort." Lt Lulrin, Cuito S. 
' Pope, in An Eiaaji on Crilieiam, gives a rather odd rtoson why claniaal 
dotanot floiiri<-b in EogUiid. 

"... Ciitjc IcBniiDg floun>>bed most in Fnaot ; 

The rales, a oatiou bom to serve, obeji; 

Auil Boilcau atill in Hglit oF IIoTBoe imp 
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§ 2. Eacine. 

The genius of Jean Eacine ^ was no doubt of a far higher 
order than Boileau's, but his worldly career had much in 
common with that of the great satirist and critic. If I had 
been guided simply by considerations of talent, rather than 
by thSe of convenience and Uteraiy significance, it might 
have been necessary to speak of Bacine in connection with 
his fellow-dramatists Corneille and Molifere, with the former 
of whom he directly challenges comparison, and united with 
whom he constitutes a dramatic triumvirate such as the world 
has never seen eclipsed. But the intimate friendship of 
Boileau and Bacine was more than ordinarily significant ; it 
sanctions their juxtaposition in the pages of a literary 
chronicle, being, indeed, only the outward demonstration of 
their sympathy of taste and judgment, and of the influence 
which they exerted upon each other. In worldly matters, 
in versatility and fertility of expression, Boileau was the 
strongest talent of the two ; and if his aims and ambitions 
were rendered more lofty by the friendship which he so con- 
stantly cherished, he certainly nerved and supported Bacine 
in his efforts to secure the recognition of the public. Thus the 
two master-pieces of Bacine's tragic muse, PhMre and Athalie, 
were both received with misgiving — ^the first especially by 
the more courtly part of the audience, the latter especially 
by the bulk of Parisian playgoers ; but in both he had the 
warm advocacy and openly expressed admiration of Boileau, 

Bat we^ brave Britons, foreign laws despised. 
And kept unoonquer^d, and uncivilised ; 
Fiooe for tlie liberties of wit, and bold 
Wo ifeia duAod the Bomans, as of old. " 
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who was his best and most judicious friend, though a few 
years his junior. Wlien the dramatist gave too great play to the 
natural incisiveness, if not bitterness, of his satirical mood, it 
was Boileau who tempered and restrained him. "When Eacine, 
enthusiastic for the stage, entered upon a war of words in 
defence of the drama against hia friends and teachers at 
Port-Eoyal — the venerable Nicole being his piincipal anta- 
gonist — it was Boileau who reminded him that it was hardly 
becoming to expose his teachers to pubUc ridicule, BoUeatt 
wLo induced liim to do greater justice to his own heart, and 
to bear less hardly upon those who differed from him. And 
when liacine, disgusted and hurt by the inconsiderate harsh- 
ness of the selfish Louis XIV., retired altogether from the life 
of the court, it was Boileau who remained his best and con- 
stant friend. "Who can say how much of sympathy for his 
life-long companion mingled in the feeling which made 
Boileau resolve, upon the death of Racine, that he would go 
no more to Versailles, inasmuch as "he could praise no 
longer" ! 

Eacine was the son of a controller of a salt office at Fert^ 
Milon, an important post, and one which became gradually 
more and more important and onerous up to the date of the 
Revolution. He resembled Corueille in the possession of a 
devotional and idealistic turn of mind, and his earlier years 
were given to the study of theology, and to the exercise 
of religion. He was a friend of the Arnaulds, and for 
some time a pupil of the community of Port-Eoyal 
When he resolved to pursue a more secular and literary 
career, he did not throw off the graver inclinations and 
tendencies which gave solidity to liis character, but — ■ 
again like Comeille — he has left abundant proof that the 
ascendency of religion was maintained in his heart to the 
last. Besides his dramas founded upon the sacred narra- 
tives, be published a series of Canttques Spirituds. Ctm- 
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templative and retiring by disposition, he was a warm 
lover of nature, preferring the peace and quietness of 
moral scenes to the bustle and excitement of town. 
La Fontaine,^ speaking of the r4union8 held in Boileau's 
house in the Rue du Vicvx-Colombier, says on one occasion 
" Acante (Eacine) proposed a walk somewhere out of town, 
at a considerable distance, and where there were few people. 
... He greatly loved gardens, flowers, shady places. Poly- 
phile (La Fontaine) resembled him in this ; but one may say 
that the latter loved everjrthing. These feelings, which filled 
their hearts with a certain tenderness, extended to their 
writings, and constituted their chief characteristic." It is 
perhaps more distinctly the case with the works of La Fon- 
taine than with those of Bacine ; but we need not conclude 
on that account that La Fontaine's love of the beauties of 
nature was stronger than Eacine's. 

The first drama by which the poet challenged the ap- 
preciation of his fellow-countrymen was the ThSaide, pub- 
lished in his twenty-fifth year, in which the rivalry of the 
two brothers Eteocles and Polynices is described. Li this 
play the brothers are killed, their mother Jocaste, their two 
cousins Hemon and Mdndcde are dead, and the male survivor 
Cr^on, the traitor, offers his hand to the sole female surviving 
personage, Antigone, his niece. The latter refuses, and 
Cr6on, after a terrific monologue, says that *' he is going to 
seek some rest in the infernal regions." This tragedy has 
scarcely any merit, except for some verses which are palpably 
imitated from Comeille. It was succeeded by Alexandra, 
another tragedy elegantly written, which was very suc- 
cessful, although it was also distinctly modelled after one of 
Comeille'a This play wants action. Porus, king of India, is 
already conquered in the third act, and remains arguing until 
the end of the fifth act with Alexander, who behaves mag- 

^ Ltt Amown d§ Fayehi et de Cupidon, bk. !• 
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nanimously, aud replaces Porus on the throne. This coDduct 
is the more to be admired because the king of India says 
that his "name can raise up new enemies, and awaken 
a hundred^kings, asleep in their chains." Hepha?5tioii, the 
favourite of Alesander, acts like one of the most elegant 
courtiers of Louis XIV. ; and in his discourse with CltSofile, 
the sister of Taxile, an Indian king, rival to Porua, he 
states that he is "the faithful confidant of the beautiful 
flame " of his master, and declares that Alexander, " con- 
queror of so many princes," has only fought Uiem to draw 
nearer to her, but still afraid not to be master of her 
heart. Antlromaque, which was Eacine'a next tragedy, gave 
ample evidence of the groove in which Lis dramatic geniaa 
was going to inin. He had borrowed the idea from Euripides, 
and from some verses in the third book of the -(Eneid, which 
tell how Pyrrhua, King of Epu-us, and a son of Achillea, fell 
in love with Andromache, the widow of Hector, whom he 
abandons at last to many Herniione, beloved by Orestes. In 
the French play Pyrrhus, on the point of marrj'ing Andro- 
mache, ia murdered by Orestea When the assassin presents 
himself before Hermione, who had instigated him to revenge 
her, she turns away with horror from the guilty man, who is 
destroyed by the avenging furies. Pyrrhus is moreover the 
guardian of Astyanax, the youthful son of Hector, and in 
order to obtain the hand of the mother he threatens to 
deliver up the Ixjy to the Greeks, who had sent Orestes 
for that very purpo-se. This play is undoubtedly wery dra- 
matic, and deserves all the success it obtained. Pyrrhus, 
with hia alternations of rage and love, one moment menacing 
Andromache, and the next moment telling her " that he will 
punish the Greeks for hur suiTbringa and his," and that " in 
less time than the Greeks have taken to destroy Tioy, he can 
raise it np, and crown her son on its walla," is indeed the 
passionate son of the impetuous Achilles. Orestes appears 



t 
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" melancholy mad,** and pre-ordained to sufiFer; a mild Hamlet 
let loose at the court of Louis XIV., who argues as follows 
with his friend Pylades : 

" My innocence at last begins to weigh me down. 
I do not know what unjust power at all times 
Leaves crime at peace and pursues innocence. 
From whatever side I consider myself, 
I see nothing but misfortunes which the gods condemn. 
Let us deserve their anger, let us justify their hatred, 
And let the fruit of the crime precede the punishment." * 

He intends to carry ofiF Hermione, and proposes to 
Pylades to abandon him ; the latter does not argue, but, like 
a true friend, simply says, " Come on, my lord, let us carry 
off Hermione;" Orestes proves that he deserves such an 
affection by accepting his offer and by asking his friend to 
forgive **an unfortunate man who loses all that he loves, 
whom everybody hates and who hates himsel£" Her- 
mione. stirred now by affection, now by detestation for 
Pyrrhus, is a remarkable creation. Her intense hatred is 
only equalled by her passionate love. She at one moment 
declares that Pyrrhus is " charming, faithful in fact, nothing 
is wanting to his glory," and at another time rages and says, 
" What pleasure would it be to me to avenge myself my injury, 
to draw back my arm, stained with the blood of the perfidious 
wretch ! . . . my vengeance is in vain, if he ignores, whilst 
dying, th^t it is I who kill him." Her reproaches to the 
youthful monarch of Epirus are natural; and when she tells 

^ ^' Mon innocence enfin commence \ me peser. 

Je ne sais, de tout temps, queUe injuste puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix et poursuit Tinnocence. 
De quelque part sur moi que je toume les yeux, 
Je ne vois que malheurs que condamnent les dieuz. 
M^ritons leur counoux, justifions lenr haine, 
£t que le fruit du crime en pi^cMe la peine." 
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him that he does not listen to her, that he is anxious to be 
with Andromache, when she aaya : " Yoii count the moments 
which you lose with me ;" when she speaks of Pytrhua' 
beloved, as " that Trojan woman," we feel that the character 
of the jealous princess is trae and taken from the life. And 
when Orestes, having murdered Pyrrhus, presents him- 
self before her to claim his reward, she forgets that she 
has induced him to commit so vile a crime, and shrieks out 
in her passion, 

" Speak, who has made you the arbiter of his fate 1 
Why did you murder him 1 What has he done to you, why 

did you do so 1 
Who told you to do it J" 

Andromache is a true mother, who sacrifices e\'erytlmig, 
her pride, her delicacy, and at last hersell", for her son, " an 
unfortunate child who does not yet know that Pyrrhus is his 
master, and that he is the son of Hector." She humbles her- 
self before her rival Hermione, she implores Pyrrhus, and 
tries to move his pity and generosity ia beart^stirring lan- 
guage ; and when at last she finds that everj^thing is in vain, 
she resolves to marry him, and then to stab herself ; and begs 
her confidante to " speak to her son every day of the virtues 
of his father;" and then utters the touching words, "and 
sometimes also speak to him of his mother." 

To my mind Ai\^.roma([nt, in spite of its faults, and it 
has uiany,^ is the most living, the most Shakspearian of all 
Racine's tragedies. Others are more perfect in diction, have 
a more interesting plot, a more elegant versification, but in 
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tMs play I imagine I can see the soul breathing under 
the mask of the stage-personages, and can hear passion 
vibrating in the very lines they speak. Was Eacine at 
the time of his writing this play in love with Madame 
Duparc, who, when Andromaqiu was acted (166*?), was 
thirty-four years old, and had been three years a widow ? 
She was very handsome,' and Eacine was only twenty-eight 
years old.' He induced her to leave his friend Moli^re's 
troupe, to go and play the heroine of his tragedy at the 
hfitel de Bourgogne — which was the cause of his quarrel 
with Molifere. Did he feel these pangs of jealousy, that 
agony of disappointment, that alternation of love and aver- 
sion of which Pyrrhus and Hemiione are the embodiments ? 
An author ought not always to be identified with his 
creations, and — to speak only of the characters of Andro- 
Ttiaqae — Eacine can never have felt the maternal sentiments 
of Andromache, but I am yet of opinion that it is in this 
play that Eacine, most likely, emitted the expression of his 
innermost personal feelings. 

Eacine followed next the precedent of Corneille, and 
tempted the comic muse, by publishing, in 1668, an excellent 
farce, Les Plaideurs, after the manner of Aristophanes, deal- 
ing with the mania of an old judge, Dandin, for pronouncing 
sentence, as well as with the fondness of the Countess de 
Pimbesche and Chicaneau for law and lawsuits. The 



1 RoLinet speaks of her "queenly bearing" in his Lciire poitiqat at Dec 
IBlh, 1668, the yatx ot hw death. 

' In Clement, La Poliee sou^ Louis XIV., p. 178, I find Bome con- 
firmation of my supposition. The infamous poisoner La Voisin declarud 
" that she hud knoim Mademoiselle Dajiurc, the female coiuediDn, that 
she bud visited her during fourteen years, and that her stepmother, named do 
Oordo (de Gorle) had ttld her that it was Racine who had poisoned her." I 
do not intend t« inaiunate that this acousation was trnn. bnt mmiilT to soggeat 
that the intimacy botweeu Raciue ftnd Mademoiael'- won 

of eommon notoriety, otlierwiaa such a wretch » n 

have thought of bringing a similar ai 
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Opening speech of Petit-Jean, the servant of the judge, will 
exemplify the skill of the poet in his lighter mood, wherein 
he may be compared, not altogether unfavourably, with his 
contemporary Moli^re : 

" Upon my word ! the man who trusts in the future is veij 
mad: 
He who laughs on Friday shall weep on Sunday. 
Last year a judge took me into his service ; 
He had had me up from Amiens to make a Swiss of me, 
Alt these Normans were pleased to divert themselves with us \ 
But they say you must do at Rome as they do at Rome. 
Although I am a Picard I am a very good fellow, 
And I made a noise just like the rest. 

All the biggest gentlemen sjKike to me with their hata off: 
And called nie at every word ' Monsieur de Petit-Jean ! ' 
But without money honour is but a distemper. 
Upon my word ! I was a mere stage door-keeper : 
It was no use to knock and take off their hats to me ; 
They didn't get into our house without paying. 
No money no entrance ; and my door was shut. 
It is true tliat I gave some of it to my master : 
We made up our accounts sometimes ; it was my charge 
To keep the house in candles and in hay ; 
But I lost nothing by il. At any rate 
I would liave kept the house in straw to boot 
'Tis a pity ! his heart was too much in his busineea : 
Every day he was the first and last on the bench. 
And often all by himself; if he was to he believed 
He would have slept there without bite or aup. 
I sometimes said to him ; ' Monsieur Perrin Dandin, 
Really, ynu rise every day too early in tlie morning ; 
He who wants to travel far is caieful of his steed ; 
Eat, drink, steep, and let us not spend all in a day!' 
He heeded me not. He has kept awake so Jong, 
And done eo much, that they say his wits are gone wool- 
gathering. 
He wants to judge us all one after the other j 
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He is ever muttering some gibberish 

Of which I don't understand a word. He insists, nolens 

volens, ' 

On sleeping in his gown and square cap. 
He had his cock's head cut off, in a rage, 
For having woke him later than usual : 
He said that a litigant, whose cause was going wrong, 
Had given a bribe to that poor atiimnl. 

After this pretty sentence, the poor man may do what he will, 
His son will let no one speak to him about business ; 
He makes us watch him day and night, and closely too ; 
Else it would be no use, and my master would be at his 

cases. 
Heaven knows if he is quick to escape from us. 
As for me, I sleep no more : so I am growing thin ; 
It is a pity. I stretch myself, and do notliing but yawn, 
But, let who will keep awake, here is my pillow. 
On my word 1 I must give myself a treat this night ; 
You wrong nobody by sleeping in the street.* 



n 1 



^ This speech in the original is full of idioms and proverbs. 
" Ma foi I sur I'avenir bien fou qui se fiera : 
Tel qui rit vendredi, dimanche plenrera. 
Un juge, Tan pass^, me prit a son service ; 
II m'avait fait venir d' Amiens pour etre Suisse. 
Tons ces Normands voulaient se divertir de nous ; 
On apprend k hurler, dit Tautre, avec les loups. 
Tout Picard que j'^tais, j'^tais un bon apdtre, 
Et je faisais claquer mon fouet tout comme un autre. 
Tons les plus gros monsieurs me parlaient chapeau bas : 
Monsieur de Petit Jean, ah ! gros comme le bras. 
Mais sans argent Thonneur n'est qu'une maladie. 
Ma foi 1 j'^tais un franc portier de comedie : 
On avait beau heurter et m'dter son ch.ipeau ; 
On n'entrait point chez nous sans giaisser le marteau. 
Point d'argent, point de Suisse ; et ma porte ^tait close. 
II est vrai qu'it monsieur j'en rendais quelque chose : 
Nous comptions quelquefois ; on me donnait le soin 
De foumir la maison de chandelle et de foin ; 
Mais je n'y perdois rien. Enfiu, vaille que vaille, 
J'aurais sur le march^ fort bien foumi la paille. 
C'est dommage ! il avait le coeur trop au metier : 
Tons les jours, le premier aux plaids, et le dernier, 
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In Eacine's next tragedy, Britanntcus (1669), the rivaby 
between Nero and Eritanuicus for the love of Juma are faith- 
fully and poetically delineated, and Agrippina, Burrliua, and 
Narcissus are described, as Tacitus has depicted them ; the 
two latter representing virtue and vice struggling to obtain 
possession of the mind of the youthful emperor, and the 
freedman finally triumphing and poisoning Britannicus by 
command of Nero. Listen for a moment to the advice 
Narcissus gives to Nero, who is still hesitating, and acknow- 
ledges that he is afraid that Eome shall call him a poisoner 
and parricide ; — 

" For a long time the Romans are accustomed to the yoke j 
They worship the hand that holds them enchained. 
You shall always see them eager to please you : 
Their apt slavisbnoss has disgusted Tiberius. 

Et bian Bouvent tout senl ; d Ton I'eflt voiJii croire 

II g'j serait couchi iBtia manger et sana boire. 

Je lui disais parfois ; ' MonsEeur Perrin Dnndia, 

Tout franc, voua Tons lev«z, tons le Jonia trap matiD. 

Qui Tent Tojager loin menage sa monture : 

Buvez, maugez, dormoz, et faiaons fea qui dure.' 

II u'en a tenu oompte. 11 a ai bien Teille 

Et si bien fait, qu'on dit que aon timbre est brotiilld 

II nous veut tona juger les uqh apr&s le» autrea [ 

II mannotte toujoara certainea potcnotros 

CHl je na comprends rien. II vent, bon gr^ ma] gre, 

Ne ae coucher qu'en robe et qu'eti bonnet corr^. 

II fit couper la tSte k son coq, de coUre. 

Pour I'avoir ^veilla plua tnrd nn' k rardinoire : 

II (lisnit qu'an plaideur dont I'liffaire alliiit mal 

Arait graiiu^ la patte b, ce pauvre animnL 

Depnis ce bel airft, le paurre homme n b«au fairs. 

Son Gls DB Bonffre plos qu'on lui pnrle d'alfoire. 

11 Doaa le fait garder jour et nnit, et de pria : 

Autrement, aerriteur, et nion bomiue vat am plaids. 

Pour a'^happer de noua, Dieu aait a'il eat alldgre. 

Pour moi, je n« dora plua : aussi je deriens maigre, 

C'eat ]>itii I Je nt'eoteuda, et ue fiua que bfliller. 

Muia, TeiUe qui voudro, voici mun orcilter. 

Mil foi 1 pour cettc unit il faut que je m'en donne ; 

Pgur donuir dons la rue on n'olftina: peraooue." 
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I myself, clothed in a borrowed rank, 

Which Claudius gave me when he freed me, 

A hundred times, during my past career, I have seen 

Their patience tried, but not wearied. 

You fear the black stain of a poisoning ? 

Slay the brother, abandon the sister. 

And Some, lavishing victims on the altars 

Even if they were innocent, will discover their crimes, 

And you'll hear them call these days ill omen'd 

On which the sister and brother were bom." * 

This is beautiful ; what is less so, is that Eacine, pro- 
bably stung by the comparative small success of this play, 
published it with a preface — which, however, he afterwards 
suppressed — ^in which he distinctly attacked Comeille, and 
says that to please the public he ought to have brought on 
the stage *'an intoxicated hero who wantonly wishes his 
mistress to hate him, a Lacedemonian, a fine talker, a con- 
queror who only speaks of love, and a woman who gives 
lessons of pride to conquerors." He farther says that 
Terence mentions " an aged malevolent poet who came even 
to intrigue and to recruit votes against him, up to the very 
hour when they represented his comedies."* It has also 

^ ''An joug depuis longtemps ils se sont fa^onn^ 

lis adorent la main qui les tient enchatn^s. 

Vous les verrez tonjours ardents k vous complaire : 

Lear prompte servitude a fatigu^ Tib^re. 

Moi-m^me, revStu d'un pouvoir emprant^ 

Que je re^us de Claude avec la liberti^, 

J*ai cent fois, dans le cours de ma gloire pass^ 

Tent^ leur patience, et ne I'ai point lass^ 

D'un empoisonnement vous craignez la noirccur ? 

Faites p^rir le fr^re, abandonnez la socur, 

Rome, sur les autels prodiguant les victimes, 

Fussent ils innocents, leur trouvera des crimes. 

Vous verrez mettre an rang des jours infortunes 

Ceux oil jadis la soeur et le fr^re sont n^." 
* Whom the ** intoxicated hero " was meant for is not known — La Harpe 
says it was intended for Attila. The others are hints against Corneille's 
tragedies La Mort de Pomp6e, Sertorius, and AgisUaa. 
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teen stated tLat a hint of Eacine about Nero "making a 
spectacle of himself before the Eomans," prevented Louis 
XIV. from dancing afterwards in iallels; but this ia a mis- 
take, for Britannicus was first acted in 16G9, and the Grand 
Monaj-qiic made his last appearance as a dancer on the stage 
at Versailles in the Divcrtisscmeni Royal, given in the year 
1670. 

BMnice (1670) which was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of Henrietta of England, in rivalry with Coraeille, 
depicts the atru^le of Titus to sacrifice his ambition to 
his love for E^r^nice, and his secret rivalry with Anttucbus. 
This piece was a great success, and had forty representa- 
tions ; a very considerable number for those days. lu spite 
of its elegant versification, this tragedy is rather lacka- 
daisical and affected ; there are very few natural sayings 
placed in the mouth of the different personages, and the 
grandiloquent style often mars what might have been said 
more simply aud effectually. Tiie ending is peculiar, for 
neither the one nor the other of the princes obtains the 
hand of the heroine, who calmly says, " let us three serve 
as an example to the universe, of the most tender and 
unfortunate love, of which it can remember the painful 
history." In this play tliere is a curious coincidence — 
if it be one. ^Vhen Titus informs Bi,^renice that it is 
t^inst the laws and the will of the Boman people that 
he should marry her, B^n;nice replies, "My lord, you are 
an emperor, and you shed tears." Tradition affinus that 
Maria dc Mancini, a niece of the Cardinal Silnzarin. ap- 
plied almost the same words to the youthful Louis XIV., 
who was in love with her, and obliged to bid her an otertial 
farewell 

Bajazel; represented two yeais later, suffers from the same 
fault as Rh'^iicc The Sultan Amurat, on leaving Constanti- 
nople to attack Babylon, placed in the hauds of the favourite 
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sultana, Roxane, an order to put to death his brother Bajazet, 
whom he mistrusts, if the latter gave the least cause for sua- 
picion. The favourite falls in love with Bajazet, — who is him- 
self enamoured of Atalide, — and intends to place him on his 
brother's throne. But when Eoxane discovers Eajazet's 
passion, she resolves to have him strangled, or, to use Eacine's 
expression, " she gave up his life to the fatal knot." She 
herself is stabbed by Orcan, the faithful servant of Amurat, 
" born under the burning slcy of the darkest Africans," whilst 
Atalide, receiving the tidings of her lover's death, plunges a 
dagger in her ^own breast The amount of slaughter in this 
tragedy is sufficiently Turkish ; the personages are scarcely 
80, and the fiue-di-awn disputations and ai'gumenta about love 
smack strongly of the court of Louis XIV. ; yet the vizir 
Acomat, who wishes Bajazet to ascend the throne, expresses 
himself generally like a real Asiatic. He says to his confi- 
dant, Osmin, 

" You know the usual severity of our sultans ; 
One brother seldom allows his brothers to enjoy 
The dangerous honour of being descended from a race 
WTiich bringB them far too near to his rank." 

Would one not think these lines were written at the 
present day ? And so seem to me the following, spoken by 
the same : 

" A vizir is always an object of suspicion to the sultans; 
Hardly have they chosen him when they fear their work; 
His spoils are a property they wish to gather. 
And their sorrows never allow us to grow old." 

One year after Bajastt was represented Mithridate, of 
which the subject is nearly the same as that of Moli^re's 
Miser, an aged father, the rival of his son ; but whilst the 
comic dramatist only excites our risible faculties, Eacine 
succeeds in making us shed tears. The way in which 
VOL. U. U 
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the fathers discover the affection of their sons for the oliject 
of their love, by pretending to allow the young people to be- 
come united, !3 also the same in both plays. I think that our 
dramatist has scarcely written anything grander than the 
speech of Mithridates,^ in which he expounds his policy to Lis 
sons ; and when at last the aged king is brought, fatally 
wounded, upon the stage, and Moninie tells him to " live in 
order to triumph over a conquered enemy, and to avenge 
himBelf," hia answer given with his dying breath, is " It is 
done, madam, and I have lived." Iphiginu m Aulide shows 
again a rivalry, but this time between Eripliile and Iphigeni^ 
who both love Achilles. The noble resignation of Ipliigeoia, 
who is going to he sacrificed, and is finally spared, as well as 
the manner in which her mother Clytemnestva endeavoura to 
save her life,* is well described ; Agamemnon and Ulysses 
are decidedly less so, and their language is often inflated. Of 
the character of this drama let a single passage bear witness, 
a passage which in itself will fairly illustrate the tragic style 
of Bacine. It is the expression of the daughter's resignation 
at the will of her father, even when that will decrees her death: 

" Father, 
Trouble yourself no more, you are not betrayed ; 
"When you command, you shall be obeyed. 
My life is your gift ; you wish to take it (^aiu ; 
Your orders could be understood quite plainly. 
With the same look of content, the same submissive heart | 
Wherewith I accepted the husband you promised me, 
I shall know, if it must be, like an obedient victim, 
How to offer my innocent head to tlie knife of Calchaa ; 
And respecting the blow wliich you have ordered. 
Give back to you all the blood which you have given me. 
Yet if this resiwcl, this obodiuntie, 
Seem in your eyes wortliy of another recompense. 
If you pity the grief of a weejiing mother, 
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I dare to say thnt, aeeiiig my present condition, 

Percliance sufBcient honours Burrounded my life, 

For me not to wish it to be snatclied away from me, 

Nor that a atern fate, in depriving me of it, 

Should have assigned its end so close to my birth. 

Daughter of Agamemnon, I am the first, my lord. 

Who called you by the sweet name of father ; 

It was I who, so long the delight of your eyes. 

Have made you thank the Gods for that name, 

And for whom, so ofteu lavishing your caresses, 

You have not scorned to show the weaknesses of a father. 

Alas ! I took delight in listening to the roll ■ 

Of the names of the countries which you were going to subdue ; 

And already, foreseeing the conquest of Ilion, 

I was anticipating the rejoicings for so grand a triumph. 

I did not expect that, in order to begin it, 

My blood would be the first which you sliould shed." ' 

CfSBez da voiu troubl«r, vooa n'etes point ttslu : 
Quftnd voM commaaderez, vons «ere» oWi 
Ua vie est voCrc bteD, vdub voulez 1« reprendre ; 
V08 ordres aaiu detour pouvaieat Be fairs entondra. 
D'un ceil susai content, d'un cceai uassi eoamia. 
Que j'nceeptaiB I'epoui que votu m'aviez promis, 
Je saurai, s'il 1e faat, Tictime ob^issaute, 
Tendre su fer de Calclus une t£te inaix^Qte ; 
Kt MSpectaut le coap par vous-tn^me ordonut', 
VouB reiidre tout le sang qae vous m' avei donti^. 
Si pourtant ce reapeot, «i cette oboiasanca 
Paralt digne k voa yauj: d'une autre r^compttue ; 
Si d'une mire en pleura vous plaignaz lea ennuis, 
J'oae vona dire ici qu'en I'etat od je auis 
Peut-etre asset d'honneurs environnaient ma vie. 
Four ne paa aooliaiter qa'elle oie f&t ntvie, 
Ni qu'an mi- I'arracbaat, uti aMn deatin. 
Si pris de na nnisaance, en elit maiqai la fin. 
Fillo d'Agamimnon, c'est moi ijui, la premiirp, 
Seigneur, roua appolai de oe douz nom de pire ; 
CVat moi qui, si loaglemps la plnisir d« voa yeuK, 
Voua ai fait de ce nom remercier lea dieux, 
Et pour qui, tant de foia prodignant tos ear«ia<^ 
VouH n'avez point da song didaign* lea faililesaes. 
H^laa ! avec plaisir je me (usais contet 
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PMdre was brought out in 1677. It turns upon the passion 
of Phsdra, tlie wife of Tlieseus, king of Athena, for her step- 
sou Hippolytus, who, in hia turn, loves Aricia, The heroine 
of the tragedy thinks her husband dead, and when Hippo- 
lytus presents himself to condole with her, she hetiays 
her passion, aud says that she still loves Theseus, " not such 
as the infernal regions have seen him . . . but charming, 
young, carrying all hearts with him . . . such as I see yon. 
He had your gait, your eyes, your manner of speech ;" cmd 
when her stepson, horror struck, reminds her that Theseus is 
his father and her husband, her passion overleaps all 
bounds, and betrays itself, whilst recognising its ignominy. 
Theseus suddenly cornea back, Phiedra has been told that 
Hippolytus loves another, and her confidante Oenone informs 
the king that his son burns with a criminal love ibr his step- 
mother. Theseus thereupon invokes Neptune to avenge him, 
and when afterwards the youthful prince is driving on the sea- 
shore, a terrible monster, arising from the waves, frightens 
the horses, which run away, and kUl Hippolytus. Oenone 
utters a truism,' and drawns herself ; and Phtedra takes poison, 
after having made a confession of her crime.* There tu8 

Tous lea notns des pays qae vons alliez dompUr \ 

Et ilvj\ d'llion prusageaut la coiiquSU, 

D'un triomphe si beau je prepnrais la fSte. 

Je ne m'attendiLU pas que, poar le cotntuencer, 

Mod sBDgfut le premier que toub dusoez rener.' 

' "Ah dieux t pour la wrvirj'M toat fait, toQt quitt^ 

Et j'cD refois ce prii t je I'd bien mMt^." — Ai^ iv. 

* Drjden, in bis prefaue to All far Lovt, says : The French tngcdf 

" lierora are the most civil [<eapl« breathing ; but their good breeding ■eldom 

exteodit to a word of aeuse ; sll their nit a in their ceremony ; thej wuit tha 

geuius which animates our itBge . . . Thus, their Hippolitus i« so ncrapuloiu 

in point of decency, that he will rather expose himself to death than occdm 

bia stepmother to his father . . . But take Hippolitua out oF his poetic fit, 

tmd I suppoae be would think it a wiier part to set the saddle on the right 

horse, and choose rather to live with the reputation of a phun-spokcn hunest 

man, than to die with the infamy of an inceatuoiiavilUia . . . The poet . . . 

haa . , . traDsrormed the Hippolitus of Euripides into Maa«eur Hipinlfte." 
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magnificent passages in this tragedy, and the character of 
Phiedra is grandly drawn, but Aricia, Theseus, Hippolyius, 
and his tutor Theramenes are very feebly sketched ; and the 
speech of the latter describing his pupil's death, though 
■written in fine language, ia quit-e out of place, far too long, 
and decidedly monotonous. Thia play was not received as 
well as Eacine thought it deserved to be. Thia was in part 
owing to a cabal formed against it by the Duke de Nevers and 
his clique, who patronised some poetasters — amongst whom 
PradoQ alone need be instanced by name — who pretended to a 
ridiculous rivalry with the dramatist, and whose works have 
all but perished from the literary annals of their country. 
The wound to Eacine's susceptibility may liave contributed to 
increase the desire for retirement which he had long felt. 
From this time, and for no less than twelve years, he with- 
drew from the stage. He wished to become a Carthusian 
friar, bat gave way to the advice of his friends, and married 
the daughter of a tr^rier-g^iiiral of Amiens, a quiet and 
pious woman. Shortly after his marriage he was appointed. 
in conjunction with Boileau, historiographer to the king. He 
also, through the mediation of Boileau, became reconciled to 
d'AmauId and the Port-Eoyalists, and wrote even later' 
an Abstract of the History of Fort-Royal. Then his court 
career began. He went with the king to the siege of Namur, 
and had often the honour of reading to him. He also edited 
the works of a child seven years old, the Duke de Maine, 
the bastard of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan, and 
sketched, at the request of the court, the plan of an opera, 
The Fall of Pliaethon. Yet he was very strict at home 
with his young family, and on the whole led a peaceful life. 
The fruits of this calm, of this long silence and abstention, 
were reaped in 1689 by the publication of Estlier, a tragedy 
taken from the Bible, modified according to the taste of the 

1 In 18B8. 



court, and wliich was played by the female pupils of the 
school of Saint-Cyr, The male characters — according to 
Eacine's preface — " were represented by the young ladies, 
with all the decorum of their sex, which was the easier for 
them, as in ancient times the Persians and the Jews wore 
long dresses whicli reached to the ground;" a remark which 
smacks strongly of the prudery then infecting Louis XTV.'a 
court. The king and Madame de Mainteuon showed their 
warmest admiration for this biblical tiagedy, and, of comse, 
the rest of the court followed.' This admiration was increased 
by the allusions with which Kacine, intentionally or not — 
and to my mind they were intentional — had strewn hifl 
piece. Esther, who was descended from the race proscribed 
by Haman, was Madame de Maintenon, the grand-daughter of 
d'Anbignt;', whom the king had married in 1684 ; tlie haughty 
Yashti was Madame de Montespan ; and the king was, of 
courae, Ahasuerus. The audience were naturally delighted 
when they heard Esther say, " In a place far removed tiam 
profane eyes, all my study and all my care is to form 
the.se maidens of Sion ; there fleeing from the pride of a 
diadem, tired of vain honours, and studj-ing myself, I abase 
myself at the feet of the Eternal, and enjoy the pleasure 
of being DO longer remembered ;"' or again, when she spoke 
" of the famous disgrace of the liaughty Vashti, whose place 
T occupy, when the king, enraged with her, drove her from 
his throne as well aa from his bed."' How it must have 
pleased Louis XIV. to hear " I have never looked except 
with fear upon the august majesty impressed upon hia 
brow ! " That Louvois, however, should be sketched under the 

' Madame de SeTignis eaja in one of bor lett^ra (51S), " Tbe king uid all 
the court arc dolightod with Esther. M. I« Prince (do Conde) abed toM« ; 
Jladune de KlatutenDu, aud eight Jesuits, amoogst whom vu (atLa Qullwi^ 
honuured with tbair presence Uie Ia»t representation." 

* EiAer, Act i. accue 1. Of coarae "the maidens of Sion " wen thsyotuig 
ladies brought up at SaiDt-C;fr. * Ibid. Aat i. *cene 1. 
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name of Haman appears to me exceedingly improbable, for 
Eacine would not have dared to place in hia moutli such 
words as these, " the king knows that lie owes me everything, 
and that, for the sake of his grandeur, I trampled under foot 
remorse, fear, baahfulness ; tliat with a heart of stone exert- 
ing Ilia authority, I silenced the laws and tortured innocence ; 
that for his sake, braving the dislike of the Persians, I have 
cherished, I have sought for their curses ;"^ nor make any 
allusion to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, as acme 
critics of the present age have thought It was not in our 
dramatist's nature to be so daring ; but that the application 
of these lines was made is not astonishing. The local 
colouring has in nowise been preserved; the versification 
is masterly ; the choruses are perhaps the most perfect ever 
written iu French, except those of Athalie, and Esther is 
sometimes touching, and always interesting.' 

AQialie is based upon the eleventh chapter of the second 
book of Kings ; and it is rather characteristic of the age of Louis 
XIV. and of the public for whom it was written, that Racine 
thought it necessary to give a r4simU of that chapter in the 
preface of his tragedy. It was only acted before the king 
and a very select company by the young ladies of the school 
of Snint-Cyr, and without any theatrical dresses or acenery, 
and proved a failure, or at least far from a success. And this 
cannot be wondered at when we recollect that the utterances 
of a righteous and just God, as represented in Alkalie, raiwt 
have jarred on the eara of the selfish and bigoted Louis XTV., 
and that such phrases as " the happiness of the wicked passes 

' Esthrr, Act iii. scene 1. 

' In soma satirical couplets which were written about thnt lime, and 

which were oireulatal rub raid, we find Bocine called " Hypocrite rimeur, 

hist'jrien trop paje." Of Madame de Mainteuon it is said : 

" Comme la jittve d'sutrefois Mais plus dure que I'aDtre Esther 

Cette Esther ^ui ticlit h tioa rois. Tour chas»er la foi de scs pirea, 

Eprouvtt d'henreuses misirea Ellu prend k Qamme at le ' " 
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away like a torrent ; "' and such words as the following, ad- 
dressed by the high priest to the youtliful king Joash, most 
have appeared offensive to the Grand Mbnarquc: — 
" Tou are ignorant of the intoxication of absolute power. 

And of the bewitching voice of cowardly flatterers ; 

Soon they'll tell you that the holiest laws 

Rule the vile people, but obey kings ; 

That a king has no other restraint but his own will ; 

That be ought to sacrifice everything to his supreme grandeor ; 

That the people is condemned to tears, to labour, 

And must be governed with a rod of iron ; 

That unless it is oppressed, it will oppress sooner or later." ' 
This language was unseasonable in 1691, when the people, 
through long suffering, began to murmur, and hence the 
court disapproved of this tragedy, and the general public 
followed like the sheep of Panurge. Piacine himself thought 
that he had made a mistake, but Boileau told him that justice 
would be done to it soouer or later. And justice has been 
done to it ; and, singular to say, the first who did so was the 
Eegent d'Orleans, who in 1716 ordered this tragedy to be 
played. From that time up to the present it has been gene- 
rally considered as the masterpiece of Bacine, and moat 
literary men agree with this opinion. I have already said that 
I considered Andromaqve the play of Racine in which to my 
mind the upheaving of personal passions and feelings is per- 
ceptible ; but Atkalie was written when the author was more 

' Le bonheur des m&lianta commo un torrent b'bpohIo. — Athalit, ii. 7. 
' " Da I'ttbsolu poavoir yous ignorei I'ivrBsae, 
Et das t&chua &&tt«un U voix enchutteresse, 
BientSt ils voua diront que tes pliia uiii(«s loii 
Mattn»sea da nl penple, ob^issont aui rois ; 
Qa'an roi n'a d'aatre fwin i^ue sa Tolont* nj6me ; 
Qii'il doit immolBT tout i sa grandeur miprSine ; 
Qu'aax lannes, >a trarail, le pcuple est caud>iiui£| 
Et d'nn Bceptre de fer ytnt *tre gonvemi ; 
Qdb, b'U n'eat oppriniiS, tut on taid U oppritae," 

AtAaiU, iv. 3. 
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than fifty years old, and overflowing with religious senti- 
ments ; when he had studied his Bible and renewed his inti- 
macy with the I'ort-Eoyalists. It is perfect in versification, 
finished in character-sketches, well conceived, marvellously 
executed, and enriched with such choruses, that though 
we miss the sensuous passion of his first successful play, 
the religious feeling so percolates the whole, without 
becoming obtrusive or overpowering, that I have np hesi- 
tation in calling it the most perfect of all French scriptural 
tragedies. It is, I imagiue, also the only French tragedy, 
■which is full of bustle and action. It does not play in a 
portico or in a palace, but in the Jewish Temple, crowded 
with Levites and priests, all anxious to show their zeal for 
their , God, To give an adequate idea of its beauties I 
should have to quote nearly the whole, I shall give a 
single extract, not to show the nearly biblical grandeur of 
eome of the speeches, but a part of the scene where Athaliah 
meets Joash in the temple, in the presence of Abner and 
Jehosheba, and interrogates him ; and this in order to prove 
how easily Racine could write in a natural tone of conversa- 
tion, in spite of the difficulty of the metre, 

Athaliah {to Joash). What is every day your occupation t 
Joash. I worship the Lord ; they explain his law to me ; 

They teach me to read in hia divine book ; 

And already I begin to write it with my own hand. 
AthaliaJi. What does this law tell you % 
Joash. That God wishes to be loved ; 

That he avenges, sooner or later, his holy name 
blasphemed. 

That he la the defender of the timid orphan ; 

Tliat Ise opposes the haughty and punishes the 
homicide. 
Athaliah. I understand ; hut what is the occupation 

Of all who are assembled in this place ) 
Joash. They praise and they bless God. 
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AiMiah. Does God will that tliey should always pray, and ] 




coDtemplate him 1 


Joash. 


Every profane exercise is banished from his temple. 


Athdiah 




Joash. 


Sometimes at the altar 




I present to the high priest the incense or the salt ; 




I hear the infinite praises of God sung ; 




I see the magnificent order of his ceremonies. 


Alhaliah 


What ! You have no more agreeable pastime 1 




I pity the sad fate of a child like you. 




Come into my palace and behold my glory. 


Joash. 


1 1 I should lose the remembrance of God's kind- 




nesses! 


Alhaliah. 


No 1 I do not wish to constrain you to forget him. 


Joash. 


You do not pray to him. 


Alkiliah. 


You can pray to him. 


Joash. 


I should, however, see another deity invoked. 


Athalia!,. 


I have my God whom I ser\'e ; you shall servo youn : 




They are two powerful gods. 


Joash. 


Mine is to be feared. 




He alone is God, madam ; and yours is nothing. 


Alhaliah 


When with me many pleasures will present th^n- 




selves. 


' Joash. 


The happiness of the wicked passes away like a 




torrent. 


Aihalidh 


Who are these wicked I 


Jehosheha. 


Madam! excuse 




A child . . . 


Ath^iah 




. 


In short, Eliacin, you have known how to please me ; 


^^H^ 


No doubt you are not an ordinary child. 


^^^h 


You see I am a queen and have no heir : 


^^^H 


DofF tliese clothes, abandon this vile office ; 


^^^H 


I wish you to share in all my riches ; 


^^^H 


Try this very day if I keep what I promise. 


^^^V 


Seated at my table, evcrj-where at my side, . 


^^^ 


I intend to treat you as my own son. ^^^^H 


r Joash. 


As your son. ^^^^H 


L AihaliaA. 


Yea. . . . You are sOent ^^^H 
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Joash, What a father 

I should leave ! and for . . . 
Athaliak Weill 
Joash, For what a mother ! * 

^ Joas. J'adore le Seigneur ; on m*ezpliqae sa loi ; 

Dans son livre divin on m'apprend k la lire : 

Et dejk de ma main je commence k F^crire. 
Athalie. Que vous dit cette loi ? 
Joas. Que Dieu veut Stre aim^ ; 

Qu'il yenge tdt ou tard son saint nom blasphem^, 

Qu'il est le defenseur de Porphelin timide ; 

Qu'il r^siste au superbe et punit lliomicide. 
AthaZU. J'entends. Mais tout ce peuple enferm^ dans ce lieu, 

A quoi s'occupc-t-il ? 
Joaa. II loue, il b^nit Dieu. 

Athalie. Dieu veut-il qu'k toute heure on prie, on le contemple ? 
« Joas. Tout profane exercice est banni de son temple. 
Athalie. Quel sont done vos plaisirs ? 
Joas. Quelquefois k Tautel 

Je pr^sente au grand pretre on Tencens ou le sel ; 

J'entends chanter de Dieu les grandeurs infinies ; 

Je Yois Vordre pompeux de ses c^r^monies. 
Athalie. Eh quoi ? yous n'avez point de passe-temps plus douz ? 

Je plains le triste sort d*un enfant tel que yous. 

Vencz dans mon palais, yous y yerrez ma gloirc. 
Joas. Moi i des bienfaits de Dieu je perdrais la m^moire ! 
Athalie. Non ! je ne yous yeuz pas contraindre k Toublier. 
Joas. Yous ne le priez point. 
Athalie. Vous pourrez le prier. 

Joas. Je yerrais cependant en inyoquer un autre. 
Athalie. J*ai mon dieu que je sers, yous seryirez le ydtre : 

Ce sont deux puissant dieux. 
Joas. II faut craindre le mien. 

Lui seul est Dieu, madame ; et le ydtre n*est rien. 
Athalie. Les plaisirs pr^ de moi yous chercheront en foule. 
Joas. Le bonheur des m^chants comme un torrent s'^coule. 
Athalie. Ces m^chants, qui sont-ils f 
Josabeth. Eh^ madame 1 excusez 

Un enfant .... 
Athalie. J'aime k yoir comme yous rinstruisez. 

Enfin, Eliacin, yous ayez su me plaire ; 

Vous n'Stes point sans doutc un enfant ordinaire. 

Yous yoyez, je suis reine et n'ai point d*h^ritier : 

Laissez ]k cet habit, quittez ce yil metier ; 

Je yeux yous faire part de toutes mes richesses ; 

Essayez d^ ce jour I'effet de mes promesses. 
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I do not know in the whole range of French tragedy in 
verse any dialogue in which the tone is so unconstrained ; 
though I must admit that, to say the least of it, Joas is not 
polite. 

The closing years of Kacine's life were marked by com- 
paratively slight productions, almost the only ones recorded 
heing a few religious poems for the behoof of the community 
of Saint Cyr, and a memoir which he is said to have written 
at the instance of Madame de Maintenon, and which pro- 
duced results ludicrously beyond what might have been 
expected from it. He had been conversing one day with 
Madame upon the miseries of the lower orders, and the 
necessity for a social reform ; and the royal favourite asked 
TiJTn to put his ideas in writing. Bacine did so ; and Louis 
saw the document when he paid his nest visit to his wife. 
The king, now grown old (1698) and obstinate, having on 
more than one occasion warmly refused to initiate a policy of 
reform, even on the advice of his wisest councillors, took 
offence at the poet's worfs, " Because he can make verses," 
he cried, " does he imagine that he knows everything ? And 
because he is a great poet does he want to be a minister of 
state ? " Tlie petulant reproach was enough to crush the 
spirit of Bacine, who could not bear that his gi'atitude should 
still be due to a monarch who had ceased to value him. His 
own Bon^ informs us that the reproof broke his father's sensi- 
tive heart This appears to he a mistake, for Eacine did not 
die till a year later, and then of an abscess in the liver. More- 



A mn table, pnrtout L m«i g6Us usiB, 

Jo pr^tendfl vous traitci 
Joa*. Comme Totra fila I 
AOtaXie. Ooi . 

Je quittenii I et pour . 
AOudiu 

' L. Rscme, Mimoirts n 



jiropre fib. 



Ponr qnille mtn I 
I dt J. Baciitt, 



over, in bis apologetic letter to Madame de Maintenon, 
writtfin after his disgrace, not a word is said alwut the 
memoir, but Kacine asks merely to be freed from his share in 
a tax laid upon the newly appointed councilloi's. 'Wliat seems 
more likely is that Eacine interceded in favour of the Port- 
Eoyalists, whose abort history he had published that same 
year ; that Louis XIV. disapproved of his zeal, and told the 
poet so ; that the latter took this to heart, and brooded over it, 
that bis chronic liver disease got worse, and that be died of 
it. At bis death he expressed a desire to be buried at Port^ 
Royal, which caused a courtier to observe that " Eacine would 
not have shown so much daring if he had been alive," But 
in any case the Grand Monarque's frown had a share in his 
death, and it is a strange illustration of the remarkable personal 
influence exerted by Louis upon those to whom he had cared 
to show himself in his best light. 

Ilacine's di-amatic works fall naturally under three heads of 
clttsaification — bis comedy, bis classical tragedies, and his 
scriptural tragediea " We expect from such an age," a critic 
observes,' " as that which Eacine adorned, neither the artless 
narration of the epic nor the enthusiastic outbursts of the ode. 
If there exists a kind of poetry which, to produce its effect, 
requires a full and brilliant assemblage of characters ; which 
in a well-constructed theatre so arranges the audience that 
they may come to be seen as well as to hear ; which sets 
forth in its elaboration, with seductive art, all the weaknesses 
of the heart, and knows bow to excuse them, to ennoble them, 
ticketing them with heroic names ; which, in a word, presents 
a flattering mirror to a self-adoring society, no doubt this 
kind of poetry will he cultivated with success and received 
with rapture." This, in fact, was the art whicli earned for 
Eacine his success upon the stage; and in order to probe this 
success let us pass a rapid survey over the pieces which he 
■ Pemogeot, Hittoirc dt la lHUraturt/ran^iit, eh. 33, p. <DG. 
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lias produced, and of which a alight analysis has already been 
given. After one or two imitations, or at least over-narrow at- 
tempts in the styleoftheancients, and of Euripides and Coraeille 
in chief, the ATulromaqite exactly hit the mood of Farisian taste. 
The title and situation of Euripides, in his drama of the same 
name, are almost all that Racine has borrowed. He strengthens 
the circumstances of the plot by making them more natural, 
and heightens the passion by rendering it more concentrated, 
so that this play, perhaps better than any other, compares 
favourably with the work of the ancient Greek. Phidre and 
I'pkigime are cast in the same mould, are equally ntrong in 
genuine human interest, and exhibit the passions of love and 
despair, as men and women of tlie seventeenth and nine* 
teenth centuries are now and then wont to experience them ; 
but, brought into forced comparison with the lofty work of 
their originals, they do not show as favourably as is the case 
with the AndromaqiK. Eacine was more than justified in 
trying to adopt at least the main situations and outlines of 
some of the masterpieces of Greek tragedy, and in making of 
these adaptations a present to his country. And in doing 
this he was never content for a moment with the mere imi- 
tation of his models, but set himself conscientiously to re-create 
and — hardest task of al! — to be original even when treading 
in the footsteps of others. But we are inclined to doubt his 
judgment in selecting tlie same subjects which Comeille had 
already treated, and that so recently and so welL In .ftW- 
ntce and Milhridate Racine placed himself in direct contrsst 
■with hifl rival, and if his object were to assert his supremacy 
by boldly challenging comparison, the result was not alto- 
gether as happy as he may have hoped that it would be. In 
the first-mentioned tragedy, however, Racine shows perhaps 
most favourably as compared with his rival ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the younger poet was at that time in his 
primc^ whereas Comeille was an old man ; and the subject 
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itself, dealing with a deep and comparatively imeventful 
passion of love, was more suited to the delicate talent of the 
younger man. It was impossible that a comparison should 
not have been instituted between the two great tragic authors, 
even during their lives ; and it was certain that the balance 
of their merits would he continually struck and readjusted 
by posterity. English literature hardly aifords the basis of a 
similar parallel ; at all events not between two authors of the 
first rank. Perhaps the nearest approach to one is that which 
has often been drawn between DryJeu and Pope. Dryden's 
roughness, energy, variety, is contrasted with Pope's polished 
nicety and regularity ; Comeiile stands in much the same 
relation to Eacine. Pope vied with and imitated Dryden, 
taking precisely the same subjects * on which to exercise his 
genius ; and this, as we have seen, is what lEacine did with 
respect to ComeQIe.^ 

Eacine was, above all, the painter of love, and to the 
delineation of that passion he sacrifices nearly everything, 
— except, of course, his two sacred tragedies. He does not 



• SL CcriHa'i day. 

' M. Henri Mu'tln, Ifiitoire dt France, toI. liii. p. 202, carriei the com- 
parison between Conieillo and Hacine to some degret ot rainnteDesB. " All is 
coutrnat between these two men : tbtir jihj^ognomy ilon« would suffico to 
indicate the dilTerenae at their genina ; the majeaty trhii^h shines od the (ore- 
bead and lips of Coroeille is aomewhat rude and rustic, like that of the gods of 
ancient Rome ; the beauty of Racine is the most elegant and regular, bat per- 
haps tbe least nccetituated amongst the physiognomies of the great men of 
that time, almost all of them Biio. The life of the two men differed no leas." 
All these comparisoca of tbe two great dramatiats may best he met by the 
following epigram of Voltaire : — 

" De Beaosse et moi, criailleDra efftuntis, 
Dans un aonper clabaudions h, merreille, 
£t tour ^ tour epkchions lea beautes 
Et les defauts de Racine et Corneille. 

A piaiUur serions cncor, je croi, 

Si n'enasions tu »ur la double colline, 
1* grand Corneille et le tendre Racine, 
Qni se moqnaient et de Beaussa et de moi." 
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try to be historically true, iior endeavour to sketch raeo in 
general, but a man or a woman in particular, cliiefly given up 
to one passion. He works that passion out to its most logical 
deductions, but does not bring in the foreground ite excesses 
or its deformities. His personages are nearly always more 
consistent thim they would be in real life, and use a grandilo- 
quent, noble, and elegant language, often totally unsuited 
to the character which they are intended to represent. His 
confidants and servants talk in the same way as their masters, 
and bis Eomans, Greeks, and Turks aU speak the same 
language. He adheres to the unity of time and place ; hence 
the continual dialogues between the hero or heroine and his 
or her servant, and the lengthy and often wearisome descrip- 
tions which take the place of action. But, this once admitted, 
his abstract delineations of passion become masterly, and hia 
personages, though cold and correct, and only representing 
the courtiers of Louis XIV., move in thoir limited sphere so 
grandly that we cannot help being moved by them. The up- 
welling of the emotions, raised by a tragedy of lUcine, may 
be different from the violent storm of feelings that sweep 
over us when we look at one of Shakspeare's plays ; there 
may be a good deal of reflection mixed up with it, but it is 
there, it exists, it carries us away, and this stamps Bacine as 
one of the master-minds of his age. As he was par txcd- 
Icnce the painter of love, it follows that his heroines occupy 
the first place on his dramatic canvas. Hermione, Roxane, 
B^rdnice, EryphUe, Phedra, stand out, and they all love more 
or less passionately ; whilst the feeble lieroes Bajazet, Hip- 
polytus, Xiphai-fes, Antiochus, are mere puppets, who allow 
themselves languidly to be worshipped, but hardly ever 
show that they really and ardently love. The confidants and 
the other secondary characters of Eacine's plays are lay 
figures, only fit to appear under a portico, and to listen to the 
explanations of or to give a cue to the principal characters. 
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These tragedies, therefore, are a faithful reproduction of the 
court of the Grand Monargue, who majestically allowed him- 
self to be idolised, and for whose love almost all the ladies 
of the court were in rivalry. The inferior personages of these 
plays represent, indeed, the courtiers of Louis XIV., gilded 
nonentities when the monarch was present, and whose only 
duty seemed to be to enhance the splendour of the king. 
Thus, in order to understand Bacine well, we must imderstand 
the age and court of Louis. 

Of Bacine as a man, let it be sufficient to say that his 
faults were those of his age, his virtues and talents his own. 
'* The tender Racine," as he is generally called, was, up to the 
age of thirty-nine, over sensitive ; he wholly gave himself up 
to his impressions for the time being ; and whether in love 
or writing a tragedy, his entire soul was in the pursuit, 
so that a check in either one or other produced a reaction 
which made him very bitter, and even pugnacious, as the 
prefaces of nearly all his classical tragedies and his epigrams, 
as well as his Plaideurs, testify. After his marriage he tried 
to unite the Christian with the courtier, and is said to have 
succeeded in botL 



§ 3. Minor Poets. 

By Comeille first, and by Moliire and Bacine in quick 
succession, French tragedy and comedy had been almost 
simultaneously created and brought to perfection. There 
remained, as a complementary dramatic achievement of the 
age of the Grand Monarque, the creation of the opera. For 
a society which foimd its most natural location and sur- 
roundings in the court and in the drawing-room, for which 
the stage itself was a representative court and drawing- 
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room, and which waa never better pleased than when it 
could witness such brilliant displays as Comeille provided 
for it in Avdrowkdt — a tragMie d mackities, the Oold^n FUtct 
and Psych4, or Moliire in liis Mariage f(yrc4 or the Prinetm 
d'Elide, the opera pure and simple was nothing short of a 
necessity. This opera it received at the hands of Quinault,' 
who, assisted by the musical talent of Liilli, contributed as 
much as any of his literary contemporaries to the splendour 
and mc^iificence of the court festivals. The fame of Quinault 
has undergone many strange vicissitudes ; and whilst Boilean 
has lashed him in his satires,' and could never tolerate his 
works half aspatiently as he tolerated the man himself, Voltaire' 
has since attempted to raise him to the first rank of dramatists. 
No doubt his real worth lies somewhere between these two 
extreme estimates ; but his best title to consideration is 
found in the fact that he gave to his generation precisely 
what it wanted, and that his Astarte and other plays can- 
tinned in favour with the pubHc even after the production 
oi Andromaqtte, "Whilst, however, his earlier dramatic efibrts, 
with the exception of a passable comedy. La Mtre Coijuttte, 
are now rarely read, the best of his operas, Armitit and 
Atys in particular, still boast of nimierous admirers. The 
force of Quinault lies, it must be confessed, in his easy veri- 
fication and musical ear ; he would have made an excellent 
Hbrettist in the nineteenth century — and perhaps we could 
not hit upon a better measure of his talent In connection 
with his friend Lulli, a Florentine attracted to Versailles by 
the munificence of the king, he founded the Acad^mie roycU 
de Mimque, in the year 1G72. The charter granted to it by 

' 1935-1888. 

■ " Ces diacoura Bur I'aniour seul ronlans . . . 
Et tout ceB licnx communa de monk lubriqne 
Que Lutli r^chautfa dn son de sa moiiique." — Sal. x. 43. 
* Voluire was do great tdniirer of BoQein, whom in one place h* itag- 
natitu «■ " Ztrile d« Quinault et flattenr de Looii." 
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Louis authorises " noblemen and ladies of noble birth to sing 
at the representations of the said academy without loss of 
rank." 

A minor poet of the same age, who is also blamed by 
Boileau, was Br^beuf,^ the translator of Lucan's Pharsdlia. 
Br^beuf's speciality in translation was that he chose, from 
deliberate purpose, to give back idea by idea> rather than 
word by word ; thus his rendering is what we should call 
very free, but it is undoubtedly elegant, and as a rule judi- 
cious. His fault was that he made himself too literal in 
the interpretation of ideas ; for, after all, the great art 
of translation seems to be to avoid the crude reproduction 
of unfamiliar or hyperbolic ideas, whilst retaining as far as 
possible the actual phrases of the originaL An example of 
Br6beuf 's best manner may be found in the following ver- 
sion. Lucan wrote : " The Phoenicians were the first — ^if we 
may believe tradition — who ventured to represent by rude 
characters the words (which they wished) to endure." * 

Br^beuf expands as follows : — 

^ From him comes to us that ingenious art 
To paint words and to speak to the eyes, 
And by the different traits of drawn figures 
To give colour and body to thoughts." * 

His boldest manner is exemplified by a couplet which Boileau 

^ " Mais n' allez point anssi, sur les pas de Br^beuf, 
Memo en une Pharsale, entasser sur les rives 
* De morts et de mourants cent montagnes plaintives ' 
Prenez mieox votre ton." — Art Poitique, cliant L 

• 1618-1661. 
' " Phoenices primi, famse si creditor, ansi 
Mansnram rudibos yocem signare fignris." 

Pharsalia, bk. ui. v. 220. 
^ " CTest de lui que nous vieAt cet art ing^nieux 
De peindre la parole et de parler aux yeux, 
Et par les traits divers de figures trac^es 
Donner de la couleur et da corps aux pensees.*' 
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naturally laid hold of for the purpose of turning him into 
ridicule. Lucan has : " He sees rivers accelerated with 
blood, and corpses in heaps, as high as lofty hills." ^ Which 
Br^beuf exaggerates thus : — 

'^ A hundred plaintive mountains of dead and dying, 
A hundred fugitive waves of an impetuous blood.' 



>f s 



This is hyperbole with a vengeance. 

* ** Cemit propulsa cruore 
Flumina, et ezcelsos cumulis equantia colles 
Corpora." Fharacdia^ bk. L v. 18. 

* De morts et de mourants cent montagncs plaintiyes, 
D*uii sang inipetueuz cent vagues fugitiyes." 

Coraeille himself had written : 

** Ces fleuves teints de sang et rendos plus rapides 
Par les debordements de tant de parricides . . . 
Ces montagnes de morts." 

See Gerusez, Histoire dc la litUrature franfaiae, voL ii. p. 230. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

§ 1. BOSSUET AND THE PULPIT ORATORS. 

There are some half-a-dozen men of the age of Louis XTV. 
who, considered by themselves, might seem to be the natural 
centre of the literary spirit of the epoch, to neglect whom 
were to leave all the rest in darkness, and to consider whom 
in an exhaustive manner were to discharge more than half the 
duty of the historian. If Bossuet is not one of these, he is at 
aU events one of the intellectual giants of his day, one of the 
pivots on which the intellectual history of France must ever 
turn, and, from the point of view where the domains of litera- 
ture and religion are conterminous, undoubtedly the most 
conspicuous landmark which the eye encounters. As a pul- 
pit orator he is supreme amongst Frenchmen ; as a philoso- 
pher and a man of literary judgment he occupies high rank; 
whilst his personal influence was probably superior to that of 
any of his contemporaries. Of his effect upon the character 
and conduct of the king a perspicuous critic^ has remarked 
that Bossuet was " perhaps of all the writers of the seventeenth 
century the one who can least be separated flx)m Louis XIV. 
There was a real natural affinity between them ; both were 
of the race of rulers. They advance straight onwards, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, and refuse to recog- 
nise that which might disconcert them. What the king gave 
was but little, compared with what Bossuet was worth and 
with what he gave. For such a man what was a bishopric, 

* Paul Albert, La litUrcUure franeaiae au dixseptUme sUcU, — Bossuet. I 
am greatly indebted to this learned critic for several parts of this chapter. 



and the sterile honour of inatnicting the Dauphin ? Instinc- 
tively we imagine for him one of those Li-illiant jjositions 
which bring to light all the faculties of a man. He would 
probably have secured it if he had not been bom in that 
parliamentary hourgcoisie which the king detested, and which 
had produced Brouasel. Bossuet was none the less the 
sonorous herald of absolute monarchy and of state-religion.* 

Jacques-Bijuigne Bossuet^ was the son of a parliamentaiy 
advocate at Dijon, where he was bom just four years after 
the birth of Pascal. After receiving a rudimentaiy edncsr 
tion at the school of the Jesuits in his native town, he was 
sent to the college de Navarre, in Paris, at the age of fifteen, 
for the purpose of pursuing his studies. Hia reputation 
as an orator was established before he bad reached his nine- 
teenth year. An anecdote is related of him, upon excelleot 
authority,' according to which he was introduced, when seven- 
teen years old, to one of the riunions of Madame de Bam- 
bouillet, iu the celebrated saion bleu, whither his fame had 
preceded him, and had been received with no little scepticism. 
Oue of the company gave out a subject ; he was aUowed a 
few minutes to collect himself ; and after a short silence he 
delivered a discourse which more than justified tlie good 
things which had been said of him. Voiture, who was pre- 
sent, declared that he had never heard any one " preach so 
early, or so late." Another of the audience was probably 
Cospeau, Bishop of Lisieux, who subsequently advised the 
young student to abstain from public displays of his talent, 
and especially " not to make the preaching of the gospel a 
profane amusement." From that day Bossuet studied, instead 
of lending himself out as an amateur preacher. At the age 
of twenty it was necessary for him to sustain a thesis for hia 

' 1627-170*. 
* Tallemant dci Bdanx. HUtorittta, xdx. ; and Ledicu, Mtmoirt 
Umirt J. B. BtHtnU, tvlqut dt Mcaux, ed. OatlUa, ISfiS. 
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bachelor's degree ; tliree years later, when soliciting hia 
license to preach, he argued before the grand chamber of the 
Parliament of Paris the validity of his degree of doctor of 
theology, and in the same year, he was chosen by his fellow- 
students to pronounce the usual complimentary harangue.^ 
By this time be preached regularly in the chapel of the 
College de Navarre, having been ordained sub-deacon in 1648. 
He was made a doctor of divinity in 1652, and was appointed 
to a benefice at Metz, where he became succesaively arch- 
deacon and dean. Here, in 1655, be published hia first 
pamphlet, a Tttfutation of the Catechism, of the Protestant 
minister, Paul Ferrl From the year 1657 he preached con- 
stantly before the king and the court ; he was engaged as 
tutor to the Grand Dauphin,' the son of Louis SIV., and was 
consecrated bishop of Condom, from whence he was presently 
translated to Meaux.* 

The Treatise, of the Knowledge of God, the Discourse on 
Universal History, and the Politics, were written with a 
special view to the author's distinguished pupil j but 
the latter seems to have been far too distinguished to 
appreciate — probably even to read them. Bosauet's in- 
structions do not indeed appear to have been attended 
by great success, and it is likely enough that bis lessons 
aimed over the head of the learner. Moreover, Bosauet 
had little of the firmness which was requisite for so 
difficult a task ; and if he bad been as firm as he was ardent 
and accomplished, he would have been equal to, and would 
probably have discharged far more important duties. Hia 

• Sec E. Qmiiar, Boasuei oraltur, p. 8. ' 1861-1711, 

' HLt principal writings, in adJilion to hi* Sermons and Corrfspmulntee 
are ft Treatae 0/ lAe EnowUdge 0/ Ood and 0/ meiil/ (\Sei), ua Krpotitiim 0/ 
the Catholic failh (1671), a Discourse on Universal Siitori/ (1B31), Mfditatuna 
on (he Ooipei (1682), Lofty Ihoughta on the ifyOerUa (16S2), a History 0/ the 
diferencta 0/ the ProUalant Chtireha (tS0O), Xiairru on Comedy (1894), and 
Politia drawn from Eoly Seripfure, the latter a postbninoDa work, publidied 
in 1709. 
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complaisance, his tenderness for the weaknesses and crimes 
of tbe great, his desire to please, or his fear to give offence, 
were the weak points in 8 lofty and brilliant character. At 
court be was often made a mediator in difficult and delicate 
entanglements, and even permitted himself now and then to 
fall into somewhat compromising situations. He might more 
than once have prevented much evil, or saved the king from 
embarrassment or reproach, if he had had the moral courage 
to speak to him, as perhaps he might have spoken with im- 
punity, In fact, the jest which a certain courtier tuade at 
the bishop's expense was at once well deserved aud ap- 
propriate. Bossuet had been deputed to endeavour to effect 
an arrangement in a certain matter with M. de Tri'ville ; and 
when he reported the result of his interview, he said, " He is s 
man all in one piece ; he has no joints." Whereupon the 
other, being told what the bishop had said of him, rejoined, 
" as for him he has no bones." ' 

Eossuet, as may be divined from the nature of his educa- 
tion and from the mere titles of his works, was a strict and 
unyielding Eoman Catholic ; and in this respect a still more 
unfortunate slur rests upon his character. His subservience 
to the king had become so aggravated in the year 1682 that 
he made himself one of the principal accomplices in the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and he cannot be acqmtted of 
at least an indirect influence in bringing about the shameful 
and sanguinary dragonnadts} Writing to Nicole, after the 

1 Sainte-Bsuvo, PoH-Royril, voL v. p. 503. 

' Ou this phase of Bossaet'a character see H^aume BiataiTf fUJ. B. Sotmiti. 
In the Noueellt Siographie Gtalralt, is an article " Bosauet," vriltrti tiy tlie 
AbW Receveur, doyen of the faoiUty of theology of Paris, in nbich Ih* 
foUoning passage occnn: — "The rerocatioo of th« Edict of Kantra but 
changed in Fmoce the conditiong of Protestontigin. Bosmet, like all the 
clergy, and all the hodies of the State, applauded this mrainre. . , . Ve 
mnj at least obserre that we ought not to judge this loeasure nccordiiig 
to tbe ideaa of tolerance so nnivcrsal at present ; that the turbulent vpirit 
of the Calrtitista, tbeir always increaaing preteoaiona, the civil won irliich 
they had »o often raised, and tlieir daily di^imtes with tbe Roman Catholic^ 
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Protestants had been partly driven out of France, and partly 
massacred, ho exclaims ; " Sad coDdition of France, whilst 
she was compelled to nourish and tolerate, under the name 
of Eeformed, so many disguised Socinians, so many persons 
without religion, who, by tlie confession of their own ministers, 
only thought of the means of overturning ChristiEinity. I 
have no desire to argue upon what has taken place as a 
finished politician. I adore with you the designs of God, who 
desired to reveal by the diversion of our I^rotestants that 
mystery of iniquity, and to purge France of those monsters." 
The spectacle here presented is sufficiently sad, and it speaks 
for itself Bossnet attacked also F&elon, about the doctrine 
of Quietism, in which it is not our purpose to enter, but in 
which he showed, to say the least, extreme vivacity, and made 
use of some very strong expressions, indicating an animosity, 

may hare caused it to be considereil u necessar; for tbe trtuiquillily of the 
State; rdiI thitt, aft«r aU, it ill became tbem to compkiji tliat the public 
eiercisa of their worahip was forhEdden to them when they gave themselves 
the example of a much more rigorous iutolerucee, uid iironouni^ecl Berere 
penalties against Catholics and dissidents of oil kinds, wherever they were 
masters. Moreover, it is certain that Bossuet personelly always showed him- 
self much opposed to measnres of compolsion and violence towards the Pro- 
teatants. We see, by his eorreapondence with M. do Basville, lutendant of 
Langaedoc, and with aeveml bishops of this provinos that be disapproved of 
the rigours and relations which they employed to compel thelu to be present 
at mass. He never employed in his diocese anything but gentle and instmet- 
ive measures ; he eren used his credit and influence to prevent the rigorous 
jneaaures of the civil anthority, and to protect even sometimes seditious Pro- 
testants against the just severity of tbe lawn. This system of moderation was 
Dot without saccesB. A great number of Protestants became converted." 
To speak "of the turbulent spirit and the increasing prvtenaions of the 
Calvinists " at thu time of the revocation of llie iUict of Nantes is a palpable 
mis-statement, and so is the poaaible nereaaity for "the tranquillity of the 
State." To say of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes that by this measnie 
only " the pobiic exercise of their worship was forbidden to them " is some- 
thing more than a clerical error. Besides, granted that the Protestants gave 
"the example of religioni intolerance," two wrongH do not make one right ; 
whilst tbe expressions, "seditious Protestants," and "just severity of the 
laws," show the tendency of the writer of the article. Nothing is said about 
the dragonnaiia, for which see Sir John Keresby'a TTaveU and Mcmoira. 
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flavoured with tlie odium ificologicum, in every way unwortliy 
of liim. 

As a politician Eossuet no doiibt honestly believed in Has 
system which Louis XIV. and hia ministers — following in 
the groove which Richelieu and Mazarin had marked out for 
them — assiduously built up and maintained : the system of 
government through the absolutism of the monarch, the 
despotism of the king supported and sanctioned by the 
authority of the Church. Authority was the comer-stone of 
this edifice ; liberty was not the privilege of the subject, but 
a favour granted to him by authority. The example set by 
England, twice notably in the course of the seventeenth 
century — on the death of Charles I. and the eacpnlsion of 
James II. — was utterly neglected by France : and as the long 
reign of the Grand Monarquc drew towards its close, iiU the 
weaknesses consequent upon the abuse of absolute power 
became exa^erated, whUst the causes which had produced 
the first glories of Louis's reign ceased to operate, A few 
wise men saw the danger ; F^nelon openly rebelled against 
it; Saintr-Simon, Vauban, and one or two more did their beet 
to counteract it. But Louis was obstinate and selfish to the 
last degree ; he neither saw nor cared to see the rocks a-head ; 
and those who ought to have been the first to warn him were 
the most eager to conceal the truth from bJTn . Of these 
prophets of good, Bosauet was the one upon whom the greatest 
responsibility rested ; and the excuse for his silence is to be 
found oidy in the fact that he really believed in absolute 
power, as ordaiued and imposed by God himselt In the 
system of statecraft to which his perverted judgment gave 
its assent, judge by a brief extract from his sermon On 
Evangdical preackiiig as t« the place which he assigned to 
God's anointed. He thus apostrophises : 

" God I give efficacy to thy word. God, thou seest in 
what place I am preaching, and thou knowest, God, what I 
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ought to say here. Give mo words of wisdom; give me 
effectual and powerful words ; give me prudence ; give me 
force ; give me circumBpection ; give me simplicity. Thou 
knowest, living God, that the ardent zeal which animates me 
for the service of my king makes me happy when I announce 
thy Gospel to this great monarch, veritably great, and worthy, 
by the greatness of hia soul, to hear nothing but great things ; 
worthy, by the love which he bears to the truth, never to be 
deceived. Sire, it is God who ought to speak from this pulpit; 
may He then, by his Holy Spirit — for it is He alone who can 
do so great a work, cause that the man may not appear 
therein I " 

"When this was the language of the pulpit, imagine what 
must have been the language of the ante-chamber and the 
tlirone-room. 

The Discourse on UniverscU History is one of the few 
contributions which the seventeenth century has made to 
historical literature in France ; and, whatever be thought of 
the scheme on which it is framed, the credit must still remain 
to Eossuet of having in some degree foreshadowed the eatab- 
liahment of a philosophy of history. The philosophy ia, 
indeed, by no means a wide one, its central idea being simply 
and solely the suhordination of all liistorical facta to the one 
fact of Christianity. With Boasuet the foimdation of the 
Clirietian religion ia the alpha and omega of profane histoiy ; 
or rather, with him all history becomes sacred from its de- 
pendence upon thia fact Kings rule in order that God may 
he obeyed ; subjects tremble before their Kings because God 
has pronounced His laws. It was Balzac who said that 
"men are the actora, God the poet," but it remained for 
Boaauet to enlarge upon the text. He aaw the Deity omni- 
present and omnipotent, in every age of the world's history ; 
he saw the conqueroi-s of every age, adding each one his 
contribution to the glory of the God of Cliristians. The pith 
of his discourse and of his system is contained in the follow- 
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ing passage, which we may qaote both in English and in the 
original, as an example at once of Bossuet's philosophy and 
of his style. 

"From the highest Heaven God holds the reins of every 
kingdom ; He has all hearts in Hia hand ; at one moment He 
restrains the passions, at another He unhridles them, and thna 
sets in motion the whole human race. "Would He create con- 
querors ! He makes fear to march before them, and breathes 
invincible boldness into them and their soldiers. Would He 
create legislators % He sends them his spirit of wisdom and 
foresight ; He makes them anticipate the evils which threaten 
States, and lay the foundations of public tranquillity. He 
knows the wisdom of man, ever falling short in some particular ; 
He enlightens it ; He extends hia view, and then He abandons 
it to its ignorance ; He blinds it, confounds it by its own 
means ; it encloses, it embarrasses itself in its own subtilties, 
and ite precautions are a snare to it God thus effects Hi^ 
formidable judgments by the ever infalhble rules of His justice. 
It is He who prepares effects in the most distant causes, and 
who strikes those mighty lilows whose results reach so far. 
When he wishes to let loose these results and overturn empires, 
all is weak and inconstant in counsel. Fgypt, in other respects 
GO wise, moves intoxicated, dazed and tottering, because the 
Lord has breathed the spirit of giddiness in its coimsols ; it no 
longer knows what it does, it is lost. But let not men deceive 
themselves : when God pleases he restores the disturbed sense, 
and he who has triumphed over the blindness of others falls 
himself into the thickest darkness, often with no other reason to 
overturn his sense than his long prosperity. 

" It is thus that God rules over all nations. Let us speak no 
more of chance or fortune, or speak of them only as of a name 
whereby we cover oiur ignorance. That which is chance in 
relation to our uncertain counsels is a concerted design in 
a higher counsel, to wit, in that eternal counsel which includes 
all causes and all effects in one and the same order. Thus all 
combines to the same end ; and it is because we cannot hear 
all, that wo find chance or irregularity in special occurrences. 

" In tliis way is verified what the Apostle says, that Ood 'is 
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the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.' ' Blessed, in that Hia rest is undisturbed, who sees 
everything change without himself changing, and who caueea all 
changes by an immutable counsel ; who gives and who takes 
away power ; who transfers it from one man to another, from 
one house to another, from one people to another, to show that 
they all hold it simply as a loan, and that He is the only one in 
whom it naturally resides. 

"This ia why all who govern feel themselves subjected to a 
greater force. They do more or less than they think, and their 
coimsels never fail to have unforeseen results, Tliey are neither 
the controllers of the dispositions which post ages have induced 
in the affairs {of their kingdoms), nor can they foresee the course 
which the future will take, much less can they force it He 
alone holds everytliing in His hand, who knows the name of 
that which is and that which is not yet, who holds sway over 
all ages, and who anticipates all counsels." * 

' Paul's Sretrwl Epintlc to Tiinolhii, ri. 15, 

' "Dica tient du plus hautdeacieux lea ranes da tonsil* royanaea; ilatoua 
Ics ccearsensamRiD : tantSt il retient les passions, tantSt il lenr l^he la bride, 
et par 111 il remue tout le gvure bnmmi. Yeut-il faire dea cotK^uerontB I il fait 
marcher I'^poitTBiite devant aux, cC il inspire h, rux et it leura soldats one bar- 
diease invincible. Teut-il faire dca l^gislateurs 1 il leur cnvoia son esprit de 
■agesse et de prevojimce ; il lenr fait pr^venir lee mBUx qni menacent les Et&ts, 
et poier lea fondomvuts de la tranquillity publiqne. 1! cnnnoit la sogesse ttn- 
maine, tonjonrs conrte par quelqne endrait ; il I'eclftire, il etend sfs VQ«e, et 
pnja il I'abandonna & sea ignoranues ; U TaTeagle, il la confond par elle-m@me : 
elle s'envetoppe, elle e'embarraase dans aes propres sabtilit^ et ses precautions 
lui Bont un piegc. Dieu excrce par ce mayen Res redontables jugements, selaa 
les regies de sa jiutioe toujoura infaillible. Cest Ini qni prepare les effete dans 
les causes les plus ^loign^ea, et qui frappe cea giaoda coapa dout le contre-coup 
porta si loin. Qnand il vent loclier Is demier et renverser lea empires, tout est 
faible et irr^gulier dans les couscils. L'^ple, antrefois ai sagL-, marclie en«- 
Vl^e, £tourdie et cliancelante, parce que le Seigneur a repandn I'esprit de rer- 
tige dana sea conseiU ; elle ne aait plus ce quelle fait, elle est perdue. Mais 
que les homines iie s'y trompiuit pas : Dieu redresso quoud il liti plait le s«us 
ig)ai ; et ceini qni insultait k ravenglement dea autrt^a tombe lui-mf me dona 
des t^n^brea plus ^jwisaes, aans qu'il faille souTent autre ehoae, pour lui ren- 
retser le sens, que ses longucs prosperity 

" G'eat ainsi que Dieu rigue am tons les peuples. Ne parlous plus de hiuard 
ni de fortune, oa parlons en aealement comme d'nn noin dont nons convrons 
noire igDoranoe. Ce qui est hasord W I'egard de cos couseila incertains est un 
desaein coucerte dans un couseil plua haut, c'est'^-dim dona ce conseil dtAnul 
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But it is by his sennons, and especially by his funeral 
sermons, inheriting as they do the spirit and grace of llie 
ancient French panegyrists, that Eossuet will always be 
chiefly known ; and, as is the case with all orators of com- 
paratively recent date, the tradition of his spoken eloquence 
doubles the fame which he derives from liis wTitten works. 
His contemporary La Erayi^re called him a Father of the 
Church ; and he is in fact a legitimate successor of the 
patristic writers and preachers of the earlier Christian cen- 
turies, who swayed their hearers by their tongues as much as, 
or more than, they persuade later generations by their pena. 
Eliminating the political element from Bossuet's sermons, 
and considering them merely fmm a literary point of view — 
in so far as sermons can be considered fram such a point- 
that which remains is marked by much common sense, over 
and above its eloquence and unction. F^nelon says of him 
that he had read little of the mystics, and scarcely knew St 
Francois de Sales. However this may have been, it is certain 
that Bossuet had studied Descartes, and was familiar with 
Pascal and his fellow Jansenista The breadth of his views 
made him distasteful to Home, which cotUd not but look 
with jealousy on his persistent elevation of Louis as the head 

qui renfarme tout«a lea cansca et tons Ics eficta ilnns un toxvai ordre. De crtte 
eorte, tout concourt h la m^mc fiD ; et c'est faute d'ent^ndre la tout, <)n0 notti 
troavons du hasani ou do rirr^gularit^ dans lea rancontru jurtdculi^res. 

"Far Ew vMfie ceqae dit I'ApBtre, qiie'Dieneat heuntu, et !e senlpol^ 
aunt, roi dca roia, ot aeigneur dea seigneuia.' Heureui, dont la rcpoa eM is- 
sltenbb, qui voit tout dungn- iaoa oliBngcr liu-meuie, et qui fait teu In 
changements pxr un consvil immaable : qui donne «t qui &te U puissaoce ; qui 
la tranaporte d'uu homma ^ un aatre, d'uue maiaon & una autre, dHin pcuple 
ll un autre, pour mootrer qu'ila ne I'ont t^us que par empnint, et qn'il tM b 
Mul en qui elle r^de naturBlleinent. 

"C'est pourquoi tons cetu qui goavenient le sentent aaai^ettis h, ana (orn 
majeure, lis font plus ou mains qu'ila ne penssnt, et Icuis couaeili n'ont Ja- 
mais nianqu4 d'nroir dea elTets imprivua. Ki ila tie aont niittm da* diaporf- 
tiona qae Ics nicies paas£s ont mises dans lea iiBairea, ni Ila oe penrent pr§TMT 
la conn quo prendra I'aTenir, loin qulls le puiaacnt Toner. Celai-li seiil ttent 
tout en aa main, qui tut le nora de ce qui eat et de ce qui n'cst i>m enoor^ qui 
prislde d tuita lu temps et pr^vient tons lea Dooaeils." 
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of the Gallican Church, to the virtual derogation of the Papal 
assumptions ; and in the judgment which the Sacred College 
pronounced in the diapiite between Bossuet and Knelon, the 
firet was said to he in the right, hut ia hy no means allowed 
to bear away the palm without a wholesome castigation ; 
" The bishop of Cambrai (Fcnelon) has erred through excess 
of the love of God ; the bishop of Meaux (Bossuet) has 
sinned through lack of the love of his neiglibour." The fact 
is that Bossuet, influential as he was with his King and his 
countrymen, powerful as has been thought to be his champion- 
ship of divine right and his argument against the Protestant 
churches,' falls short of greatness in almost every single 
respect, except that of liis ardent and magnificent eloquence, 
wherein he undoubtedly lays claim to be considered the 
pride and model of Christian rhetoric. The French language, 
and French prose in particular, had hy this time become, 
beyond compaiison, the most polished, forcible, and efdcient 
instrument of human speech, the most suited for logical and 
persuasive efforts, the most capable of reaping brilliant rhetori- 
cal triumphs, but, perhaps also, too florid and ornate to suit 
the more natural taste of the present day. 

A disciple at once of Bossuet and of Balzac — yet a man 
of whom Fiinelon could say, when he heard of his death, that 
he had lost liis master — was Esprit Fl^chier,^ horn at Pemea, 
near Carpentras, who began his career as a professor of 
rhetoric at Narbonne. At the age of thirty, after spending 
three years at Paris, he became tutor to the son of M. Leffevre 
de Caumartin, maitre des rcqii^iea, whom, in the year 1635, he 
accompanied into Auvergne, on the occasion of the Gratida Jours 
of that district. One result of that journey was that Fldchier 
wrote his Memorials 0/ tli^ Qrands Jours d Auwrrpic, amostin- 



' Bishop Bnrnet maintaiiis that Bossuet hml no need to give himself bo 
much troutle to prove the variatioiis of the Reformed Churchea, for that 
Protcotanta neTer pretended to be infallible or inspired. * 1S32-1710. 
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tereatiDg sketch of the social condition of the French provinces 
at that time, and of the administration of the law under the 
compamtively feeble government of Mazarin. In this rewrd, 
familiar and full of spirit, which scarcely foretold the genius 
of the sacred orator whose funeral orations were hereafter to 
he deemed worthy of a place beside tliose of Bossuet, one is 
enabled to form an idea of " the barbarism in which certain 
districts of France were still plunged, in the midst of that 
brilliant civilisation of the seventeenth century," and how 
" many of the great lords, who in the assemblies of Paris 
appeared so gallant and amiable, lived amongst their subject^" 
so that "one might imagine oneself in the full tide of 
feudalism." ' In Paris Flechier was an Tuibitu^ of the hotel 
de Rambouillet in its later days, being welcomed on account 
of his eloquence and wit. He himself describes the " cisdle 
of polished society" as a place "frequented by many per- 
sons of quality and merit, who composed a select court, 
numerous without confusion, modest without constnint, 
learned without pride, polished without affectation ;" and if 
his estimate was, as we know that it was, too appreciative in 
at least one respect, still it was just on the whole, and tlie 
fact of his being an acceptable guest of Madame de Baffl- 
bouillet and her daughter is in itself a witness to his literaiy 
worth. In 1672 he pronounced the funeral oration upoft the 
death of Madame de Montausier, being by this time recog- 
nised as one of t!io loftiest and most ornate of pulpit omtois, 
in that higher and dignified style which Bossuet had doD« so 
much to inti'oduce. Four years later lie eclipsed himself in 
an oration on Henri de la Tour d'Auvei^ne, killed at the 
battle of Salzbach in 1075, son of the Klarshal de Bouillon, 
and better known as Turenne, who had changed hia reli^on 
and become a Ponian Catholic, converted, it was said, by 
Bossuct's Exfosition of Faith. In Louis XIV.'b lime peoplA 
seem to have been easily converted. 

' H, Martin, tliaUire de France, vol, liii, p. 88. 
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In 1673 Fl^chier succeeded Gocleau in hia fauteuil at the 
Academy ; and altliougli he was now more a preacher than 
a writer, and more an ecclesiastic than a Uterary man, he 
never lost his love for literature. In hia Grands Jours he had 
declared himself in favour of the stage, " provided that it 
offends neither against propriety nor against the order of civil 
society," and he was never sufficiently austere to withdraw 
the declaration. He was made bishop of Lavaur, and sub- 
sequently of Nimes, and Louis XIV. appointed him almoner 
to the Daupiiine, for whom he wrote his Life of T}u,odosius. 
In his late years FIi!chier had greatly toned down the 
efflorescence of his youth, and had lost all his liberality of 
mind. He followed the example of Bossuet in applauding 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the cruel drat/on- 
nades which resulted from them ; as indeed did nearly all the 
great men and accomplished women of the day — la Bniy&re, 
, La Fontaine, Madame de Si^vign^ and the rest. Fl&hier 
went farther still : he maintained that many converts had 
not genuinely returned to the orthodox faith, and joined in 
the clamour raised by the most intolerant men of the ^e, 
who, at the close of the centuiy, demanded that the ma/ 
amveriis should be subjected to " a wholesome restraint." 
Boasuet had the moral courage to protest, in opposition to the 
majtJrity of the bishops, against the proposal to force all pro- 
fessed converts to attend the celebration of the mass ; and 
the king taking the same view as Bossuet, extreme measures 
were avoided. 

We should wrong Fliiehier if we refrained from giving a 
short specimen of his oration on the death of Turenne. It is 
considered his best, and full of antitheses, like everything he 
has written, Madame de Stiviguii says in one of her letters 
" that she never heard anything so fine." 

" If M. de Turenne had but known how to fight and to con- 
quer, if he had not raised himself above the level of human viituea, 
TOL. n. T 
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if his valour and prudence had not been animated by a spirit of 
faith and cliarity, I should place him in the ranks of Scipio and 
Fabiua ; I should leave to vanity the charge of honour and vanity. 
and should not come into a sacred place to pronounce the eulogy 
of a profane man. If he had ended his days in blindness and 
error, it would be in vain for me to praise virtues which God 
had not crowned, I should but shed useless tears upon bis tomb; 
and if I spoke of his glory it would be but to deplore his mis- 
fortune. But, tLinks be to Jesus Christ, I speak of a Christian 
illuminated by the light of faith, acting upon the principles of a 
pure religion, and consecrating by a sincere piety all which can 
flatter the ambition or the pride of men. Thus do the praise* 
which I give to him return to God, who is their source ; and 
as it is the truth which sanctified him, so also it is the truth 
which praises him. 

" Gentlemen, how complete was his conversion, and how differ 
ent was he from those who, deserting heresy from interested 
motives, change their opinion without changing tlieir morals, 
enter the bosom of the Church only to wound her more nearlj 
by a scandalous life, and ceased to be declared enemies only by 
becoming rebellious children! ... He no sooner embnued 
sound doctrine than he became its defender: the moment ho 
had girt himself with the arms of light he combated the work« 
of darkness : he trembled as he saw the abyss from whence h> 
had issued, and stretched out his hand to those whom he had 
left behind. It might be said that he was charged with restoring 
to the bosom of the church all whom schism had separated from 
it; he invited them by his counsels, he allured them by his 
services, he urged them by his arguments, he convinced theta 
by his experience, he made them see the reefs on which human 
reason suffers so many shipwrecks, and showed them behind hit 
feet, according to the expression of Saint Augustine, the bridg« 
of the mercy of God, across which he had himself so reoentJy 
passed." ' 

I "SiM. de Tnnmne n'avut mqac combattre ctvunore, b'U ni! I'jtait&ri 
nu-de«UB dm vertui hamuncs, si wt vileur ct ai pradence a'avaiant tti ■iiiiii** 
d'un esprit de foi et dc charit^, je 1c mottrou au nuigdeaSd]HonsDtdHi faUiu; 
je liisBerua ^ U nuiit« 1b win d'hoaorer la vaniy, et js ne riabitrais paa (Una 
ua Uea aaint fure riloge d'un homme prolkne. S'il BTait Qui w* jeun dvu 
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This is fine. It is, however, curious that Mechier in an- 
other part of this funeral oration of the converted hero 
mentions without scruple that Turenne provided the neces- 
sary funds to assist " those who abandon all to follow Jesus 
Christ who calls them," as well as " to gain over those whom 
cupidity and interest still retain in their en-ors ;" though 
the bishop does not say anything of the tender mercies of 
the booted apostles whom Louis XIV. employed to convert 
his people, nor of Turenne's conduct in the Palatinate. 

Fliichier, as we have said, was the disciple of Balzac as 
well as of Eossuet, perhaps more of Balzac than of Eossuet. 
His style, sparkling and ornate even to the point of vain- 
glorious displiiy, fell short of Bossuet's dignity and impres- 
sive earnestness ; much more so than another pulpit^orator of 
the same day, Bourdaloue, who has been aptly described as 
" one of the finest and best of Bossuet's works." ' Bourdaloue ^ 
was in fact something more than a creation of the master- 

rareoglement et dans t'erreur, je loueraia «a viiu dea vcrtus que Dien n'DUroit 
pM couronn^ Je [^[landraia dea Unnea Jnutilea aur boh tombean : et, A je 
parius de u gloire, ce ne aenut que pom d^plorer aon maJheur. Mait, 
gi4c«c fc JJSBS-Clirist, je parle d'un Chretien jclair^ dea lomi^rea de la foi, 
■giwant par lee priocipca d'une religion pure, et conaacront par uae aincfcre 
piet^ toot ce qui peut Uutter ramfaition ou I'orgueil dea homines. Ainai lea 
louongea que je lui donne retoument ^ Dieu, qui en est la soorce, et comme 
c'eit la v£rit£ qui I'a tanctifi^ c'est aogsi la verity qui le lone. 

" Que sa conversion rutentiire,ineB8ifiira! etqu'ilftttdifTerentdeccuxqui, 
■ortant de I'b^r^e par dea mee int^ress^es, changent de sentiment aans clutnger 
de mecars, n'entrent daoa le aein de I'Egliae que pour la blesser de plus pr&s 
par une Tie acandaleuae, et ne oesaent d'Stre ennemia d^clar^ qu'en devenant 
enfanta Tobelles I . . . "A peine a-t-il embraaa^ la aaine doctrine, qu'il en 
devient le d^fenseur; ausaitfit qu'il eat rcrftu dea armeade lumibe, il combat 
lesteuTreadet^nibrea; il rcgardo en trembkat I'Bbime d'ob U est sortietil 
tend la main ^ ceux qu'il y a Uisaes ; on dirsit qu'il est charge de ramener 
dans le aein de I'Eglise tous ccui que le achiame en a separea : il lea invite 
pnr sea (Xinaeila, il les attire par sea bienfaita, il lea preaae parses raiaons, il lea 
(TonTUDc par ses expi^rieaeefl, il lenr Fait voir lea ^cueils oil la raison hamoine 
fait taut de nuuCrngi-'a, ct lenr montre derri^re lui, selon lea t«mies de saint An- 
guBtiu. le poDt de la miB^ricorde do Diou, pat oii il rient de passer Ini-meme." 

1 Maurj. Eaai sar I'Sloquenee de ia Chain, g 18. 

> 1832-1704. 
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preacher of the age ; lie vied with him closely both ia his 
success with his hearers and in his eatimation by posterity. 
Bom at Boui^es, Louia Bourdaloue entered the society of 
Jesus as a noviciate in his sixteenth year, and bis precoci^ 
in oratorical skill was as remarkable aa that of the young 
student who had delighted the critics of Madanie de Bam- 
bouiilet's ml<m bleu. One does not expect to learn macb 
concerning the life of a Jesuit, at all events of a Jesuit who 
serves bis order in no more public or worldly manner than 
by occupying the pulpit ; and of Bourdaloue we know 
little more than that he raised his voice against the king's 
irregularities of conduct ; ' that he went to Languedoc 
to preach to those who were supposed to be insincere 
in their conversion from Protestantism, that he admiu- 
istered the last rites of bis church to Colbert, and that he 
further united with Bossuet in coudemning the niysli- 
cism which, under the name of quietism,* became partly 
fashionable through the writings of Madame de la Mothe- 
Guyon, which was dallied with by Fcnelon, and which even 
brought Madame de Maintenon for a short time under 
its influence. Little as it is, almost all that we are told of 
Bourdaloue redounds vastly to his credit. By his severe 
morality, his practical and common-sense Christianity, his 
modest learning and his evangelical preaching, he did much 
to blunt for a time the point of Pascal's weapons against the 
Society of Jesus, and reflected as great honour upon the order 
to which he belonged as any other Jesuit that could be named. 
Bourdaloue was one of those who looked with jealousy 
upon the freedom of the stage, and in particular he raised hia 
voice in the pulpit against Moli^re'a Tartitfe : the hypocrite 
was clever enough to enlist upon his side ecclesiastics of the 

' Not cntirvtjr witbont tacnus. Moreover, Louise de la Valliern'i t«lin- 
tneot to ft Cannelite cnnvent was probnbly due, u mnch u to uijUung 
else, to Bourd&loQu'B continaed and earoeat eihortatioiil ttaia the polpit. 

■ /V*». bL r. ch. 6, p. 360. 
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greatest piety and sincerity, although the famous dramatist 
had taken special care to except such men from the scope of 
his satire.^ From his own point of view, Bourdaloue's argu- 
ment was not unreasonable. In his sermon for the seventh 
Simday after Easter, " On Hypocrisy," preached in 1669, he 
says that '* as true and false piety have a gi'eat number of 
actions in common, and as the external appearances of both 
are almost wholly similar, the traits with which false religion 
is depicted harm the true religion." And such is the case 
when " dramatists place upon the stage and expose to public 
mockery an imaginary, or even, if you like, a real hypocrite, 
and, by portraying him, turn into ridicule the holiest things, 
the dread of the judgments of Grod, horror against sin, prac- 
tices in themselves the most praiseworthy and the most 
Christian." 

Perhaps the great distinction between Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue, so far as regards their style, is that the former was 
essentially a declaimer in the pulpit, who chose subjects of 
grandeur, and was happiest in the displays which he made 
before the grandest audiences ; whilst the latter was the author 
of sermons rather than of declamations, and manifestly valued 
a victory over the heart of a humble listener more than over 
the judgment of a man of taste. Full of sense and rational 
argument, straightforward, reasoning well on the questions 
which he broached, and rarely touching on anything for which 
he had not a satisfactory reason at hand, graphic and shrewd 
in his illustrations from human nature and conduct ; clear, 
antithetical, and harmonious in style, calm and elegant as a 
rule, and careful not to give too great liberty to his imagina- 
tion ; — these are the qualities for which Bourdaloue is best 

^ In Act i. scene 6 of Tartuffe, Cl^ante says to Orgon : " There are hypocrites 
in religion as well as pretenders to courage. ... I know no character more 
worthy of esteem than the truly devout, nor anything in the world more 
noble or beautiful than the holy fervour of sincere piety : and so I know 
nothing more odious than the whited sepulchre of a pretended zealot" 
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3 which have caused him sometimes to be set in 
the very highest place amongst the preachers of the seven- 
teenth century. Let us give the opening of his sermons on 
the Keaurrection, preached before the King ; — 

" ' And the angel answered and said unto the women. Fear 
not ye : for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. 
He is not hare ; for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay." Sire, these words are very difierent 
from those which we see commonly engraved on the tombs of 
men. However powerful they may have been, to what come 
these magnificent praises which are bestowed upon them, and 
which we read upon these superb mausoleums which human 
vanity erects to themi To this inscription; 'here lies;' this 
great man, this conqueror, this man so renowned in the world, 
is lying under tliis stone, and buried in the dust, and all his 
power and all his miglit cannot drug Iiim away from it. But it 
is otherwise with Jesus Ciirist. Scarcely has He been within 
the bosom of the earth when He leaves it, on the third day, 
victorious, and wholly shining with light; so that these pious 
women who came to look for Him, and who, not finding Him, 
wish to get tidings of Him, learn nothing else except that He 
ia risen and is no longer there. That is, according to the pre- 
diction and expression of Isaiah, why ' the pomp ia brought down 
to the grave." Whilst 'the glory of the great men of the age ends 
in the tomb, it is in the tomb that the glory of this God-man 
begins. It is there, it is thus to say in the very centre of weak- 
ness, that He makes all his strength to shine forth, and in the 
very arms of death, tliat Ho retakes by his own virtue & veiy 
happy and immortal life." * 

* Mnttbew, xxviii. 5, S. ' Is&Uh Ki*. 11. 

' " ' L'ange dit am ftmmea : Na craignez point ; voub chereliet JJans ds 
Nsziirsth qni n eU ctuciHi : 11 est niuusciU ; il n'eat point ici ; void le lien 
oiionl'svnitmiB.' 

" Sirs, ces paroles sont bivn diff^rentes (le celles ddiib Toyoni canunuDe- 
mmt gravies snr lea tombeam des bommcs. Qnelqae pnUwnts rgu'ila ateiit 
txi, h quo[ se r«!uuGiit ces mngnifiijues ^logrs qu'on Uur Joddc^ et que uixw 
liooDS 9ur CC9 luperbo niBiiaoUi« que Uur crige U vaniu' bumuine? A cett* 
ioscription : Lie jacet ; co gruid, ce conquennt, eel homme tant vanie dau 
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His philosophy is well-nigh limited to the repudiation of 
all intellectual exercise except that which may be necessary for 
the defence of the faith. His Agreement of Reason and Faith 
goes farther in the discouragement of independent reason 
than any of his contemporaries ; and this in spite of the fact 
that he was naturally endowed with a robust and perspica- 
cious logical faculty. Bretonueau,^ who was the first editor of 
his sermons, says of him : " He received from nature a fund of 
reason which, added to a lively and penetrating imagination, 
enabled him to discover at once in everything whatever it 
contained of solidity and truth. That was his genuine cha- 
racter, and it was this direct reasoning power which, together 
with the illumination of faith, formed his guide in all questions 
of Christian morality and religious mystery, of which it behoved 
him to treat The beauty of his sermons consists not exactly 
in a few well-introduced passages, wherein the orator exhausts 
his whole art and fire, but in a body of discourse wherein 
all is sustained, because all is bound together and well 
arranged," 

It would seem as though the critic were here implying a 
contrast between Bourdaloue and Bossuet, who, by the by, 
had in his younger days declined the overtures of the Society 
of Jesus. 

le monde, est ici concha sons cette pierre, et enaeveli dans la ponssi^re, sans 
que tout son pouvoir et toute sa puissance Ten puissent tirer. Mais U en ya 
bien autrement ^ Tegard de J^sus-Christ. A peine a-t-il et^ enfeim^ dans 
le sein de la terre qu'il en sort des le troisi^me jour, victorieux et tout briUant 
de lumi^re ; en sorte que ces femmes devotes que le viennent chercher, et 
qui, ne le trouvant pas, en yeulent saroir des nouveUes, n'en apprennent 
rien autre chose, sinon qu*U est ressuscite et qu*il n'est plus Ik : Voilk, selon 
la prediction et I'expression d'Isaie, ce qui rend son tombeau glorieox : 
Au lieu done que la gloire des grands du si^le se termine au tombean, 
c'est dans le tombeau que commence la gloire de ce Dieu-homme. G'est 1^ 
c'est, pour ainsi dire, dans le centre m^me de la fidblesie, qu'il fait Plater 
toute sa force, et jusqu'entre les bras de la mort» qiill xeprcnd par sa ^pre 
vertu une vie bienheureose et immortelle.'' 
1 1707-1734. 
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§ 2. Philosophical Mohausts. 

Another religious writer of the age of Bosanet, more dis- 
tinctly than he a disciple of Descartes, a thinker rather than 
an orator, a metaphysician rather than a preacher, was Nicolas 
Malebranche,' born at Paris, and a father of the Oratory from 
an early age to tlie day of his death. II. Yictor Cousin 
speaks of his " angelic style," and indeed the works of Male- 
branche are distinguished by an elegance and a charm which 
amply account for the favour in which they have always been 
held. The Oratory had shown itself a courageous champion 
of Descartes and of the Jansenists; and IMalebranche was 
the last and greatest of the thinkers whom it produced. In 
hia contempt for the world, in his utter oblivion of the 
material in presence of the ideal, he was the Kant of his 
country and generation. As a philosopher he holds a place 
midway between Bossuet and Spinoza ; with all the un- 
wavering faith of the first, and much of the courageona 
speculation of the second. His Research after Truth, published 
in 1674,* is a candid and laborious disquisition into the 
causes of human error, in the manner of Descartes, although 
without the latter's breadth of view or boldness of inference. 
Malebrancbe was in fact a Christian philosopher, with more 
than sufficient knowledge to lead him to scepticism, but also 
with sufficient faith, simplicity, and submissiveness to enable 
him to remain a good Catholic to the last. In some respects 
hia metaphysical horizon was no wtdei than that of Bossuet 
and Fi5neIon : he honestly believed that, in ooiumunioa with 
a personal Deity, man stood face to face with the veiy souroe 

• 1B3I-1716. 

' The fint Tolumc was puljIialicJ in this jear ; thv othere aaccveded it it 

iutenoli. 
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of truth, the centre of every manifestation of intellect But 
in hia definition of the divine ideal, he used terms to which 
the less adventurous Eossuet found himself unable to subscribe, 
and which Araauld attacked with some asperity. 

In the opinion of Malebranche the flesh is the origin, or 
at all events the medium of all sin ; the soul of man is more 
nearly allied to God than it is to his own body ; the aeusea 
of man do not inform him as to the real nature of phenomenal 
existences, but only as to their relations with the body. Our 
body, again, is that which alienates us from God ; original sin 
was the divorcing of the soul from God and its remarriage 
with the body. Man had thus become corrupted from the 
form in which God created him ; and whereas his soul ought 
to stand aloof from the senses, and to sit in judgment upon 
their evidence, it was more opt to receive their testimony 
under the title of science. In short, science was the product 
of the union of spirit and body ; religion was the fruit of the 
spirit's commerce with God. Here Malebranche parted from 
his master Descartes, and chose religion aa the path whereby 
his research of truth might attain its end. Descartes had 
gone on the other tack, not indeed repudiating truth in 
religion, but assuming that God had in the beginning ordained 
that man should imbibe truth through his senses, and that the 
union of body and soul was not adulterous but legitimate. 

As a consequence of these initial positions, Malebranche 
held that the spirit, in its quest of tnith, must set aside all 
testimony derived from the senses alone. To the vice of 
phenomenal inductions he traced all the errors which the 
human judgment had incurred. " If men had been specially 
enlightened," he maintained, "universal approbation would 
be an ai^iment for it, but it is entirely otherwise." The 
reason of the individual is therefore brought face to face with 
God ; from Him alone its inquiries must be made, and by 
Him alone can clear and distinct ideas be implanted in the 
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mind. It is Gv this lerelatioii of truth tliat we most sbnc 
ukd wait : ibive by piajG^ and v&tt in htunili^ and vilk 



Hie coDseqaeDoe ia evident The truth of Christiaiiit}', 
to take a crucial test, most Dot be accepted upon tbe evidoice 
of tradition and ecclesiastical histuj, but most be receiTcd 
onfy after a fresh rerelatktn direct from God to tbe sool <tf 
each. Anthtmtj and Catholicity disappear before such a 
docbiiK, and the theory of Malebianche is fatal, in puticaki, 
to the orthodox Boman Catholic creed. In &ct, whilst Male- 
branche bad the mind of a metaphyaician, the method and 
the processes of a true philosopher, his conclosions vert 
warp^ bv the foregone conclusion that his religion was tnc; 
whatever philosophy might teach him ; bat if he ended \>f 
an inference the reverse of philosophic, his Besrareh none the 
less proves the fervour and refinement of his nataraJ genius 

Amongst the best of Malebiaache's remaining works an 
a volume of Metapkt/sical Contxrsatvms, a Treatiitf on Xabat 
and Gnue, Dixuxgiona on MdapKysici and Jteii^ioTi, and a 
Treatm on the Lore of God. Judge of Ids style and of the 
suggestive manner of his treatment of whatever subject he 
took in hand, by a short passage on amiabili^ of chanetei, 
taken from a treatise on the Ihtlus of Equals. 

" In onler to be loved we must render onraelves lonbla. 
It is an unjust aod ridiculous pretension to exact friendsliip ; aad 
those who are not loved ought to attribute it to none save tfaem- 
selves. If justice is not always done to merit, inasmuch as it is 
not always recognised, and men commonly judge it amiss, eveij 
one is alive to amiable qualities, and tiiey who possess them oercr 
lack friends. 

" The merit of others effaces our own ; and when we do then 
justice it is as though we did ourselves wrong. We cannot 
ertol them without debasing ourselves; and when we pat 
them beneath us we imagine that we are the greater for it. Bat 
when we love any one we do ourselves no wrong. It wooM 
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Beem, on the contrary, that tho soul is expanded by imparting 
itself to the hearts of others, and that it clothes itself and adorns 
itself with the glory which surrounds its friends. Thus we 
always make ourselves loved so long as we render ourselves 
lovable ; but we do not always moke ourselves esteemed, what- 
ever merit we may have. 

" What, then, are the qualities which render «s lovable 1 
Nothing is easier than to discover them. It is not the posses- 
sion of wit, of knowledge, of good looks, a straight and shapely 
person, birth, riches, or even virtues ; it is not exactly the whole 
of these, for one may feel an aversion for tho man who possesses 
all these estimable qualities. What then ? It is to appear in 
such a manner that others conclude they will be happy in our 
company, . . . They who would be loved, and who have much 
wit, should impart it to others. Let them lay so much stress on 
the good things others say in their presence that each shall, in 
their company, be pleased with himself. Let not him who has 
knowledge preach like a master of the truths whereof he is con- 
vinced ; hut let him have the art of insensibly causing the light 
to shine in the minds of those who listen to him, so that each 
may find himself enhghtened without the shame of having been 
his disciple. He who is liberal is not amiable if he extols him- 
self, or boasts of his liberalities. In fact, he makes his favours 
a reproach to him to whom he has shown them, by the coninsion 
wherewith he covers him. But he who has imparted to others 
his wit and his knowledge, as well as his money and his great- 
ness, without any one perceiving it, and without drawing from 
it any advantage, necessarily gains all hearts by this virtuous 
liberality — the only liberality, I am bold to say, which is virtuous 
and charitable, the only liberality which is generous and sincere. 
For all other liberality is but a simple effect of self-love, all other 
is interested, or at least very ill regulated." ' 

' " Ponr Be fnire aimer, il font se rendre aimable. C'cst une pHtentioii in- 
jiute et ridicule que d'cxiger de I'amlty ; et ceux i;iii ne sa font point aimer 
ne b'bh doivent prendre na't eui-memeB, Si on ne rend pas toujonrB jnslioe 
au m^ritc, i cause qu'on ne le connott pas et c|u'ardiuBirenieDt on en jage mal, 
tout le uonde est aenaible aux quality aunablea, et cetu qui lea posaideut ne 
tnitnqnent jamais d'unia. 

" Lc tnmle dea autrcti efface le uOtre ; et quand on leur nud justice il 
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In an age of tnoraliata and moral maxims we have here 
a La Rochefoucauld with an intimate knowledge of human 
nature at its best ; without cynicisni, but with abuadant 
shrewdness and perspicacity. The philosophy of Male- 
branche ia better in practice than in theory. 

Side by side with thia Cliristian philosopher, intimate 
with him and with all the eminent preachers of his age, and 
yielding to none in the sincerity and loftiness of his views, 
our attention is arrested by a ChiTStian moralist. Born at 
Dourdan, Jean de la Bruyere ' began Kfe as a conatiUer- 
triaorur at Caen ; but Bossuet came to know him, recog- 
nised his merits, and introduced him to the capital 
In Paris he became tutor to Louis de Bourbon, grandson of 

Bemble qu'on bf fisse tort Ou lie pent lea Clever sane Be rabnisarr soi-m^me ; 
et brsqit'on lea met nu-deBsauB de aoi, on croit en gtre plus grand. Mua. 
quand on sime Iva gens, on ne se fut allcun tort II acrable, an contraiiv, qnc 
Vixae s'eteude en ae r^pajidant dans lea crEura, tX qu'elle se revf-te at *c piM 
de U gloire qui environne sea amis. Ainsi, on ae fait tonjours aimer, poniTB 
qa'on Be rende aimable ; niais ou ue Be fait jab toujours eatimer, qnelqiw 
roWle qn'oQ ait. 

" Quelles aont done lea qnatit^a qui nous rendent niambles F Bien n'ot 
plus fauile que de le* dicouTrir. Ce n'est point avoir de I'esprit, do la acieiiB^ 
im beau *iaage, nn corpa bien droit et bien form^ de la quality, doa TicheMc*, 
ni mEms de lu vcTtu ; cc n'est point pr^ia^ment tout cclik, cor on jient aroir 
de TaTemon poitf celui qui possiile toutes ces quality estimnblea. Qnoi done 1 
Celt de paroltre tel que Iva autres ae pcranadent qu'avec nous iU aeront oon- 
tenta. . . . Ceux qui veulent »e faire aimer, et qui ont bien de I'eiprit, ea 
duivent Tnire part dux autrvB. Qu'ils faasent li bien valoir lea bonnra choau 
que les autres iliaeut en leur pr^aence, qu'avec eux chacun aoit content de aoi- 
mGme. Que celui qui a de la aeience n'enaeigne point en nialtre lea vMtu 
doDt il vat CDDvaini'u ; maia qn'il ait te aecret de fUre naltre inBeniibtianent U 
Imuiire liana I'esprit do cei» qui I'ecoutent ; de sorl« que I'hacaD a'm trouta 
Bcluiri Bans la honte d'avoir el^ bod disciple, Celui qui e«t Ub#nJ n'e*t poiat 
almoblo b'U a'^live ou ae vnute de sea lib^ralit^ En elTet, il rTpTuclia ni 
faveura h celui ^ qui il ies fait par la coDrunloti dont il 1e cnuTr<>. Maia cdni 
qui but part atu autrea de ton eaprit vt de aa auiunce, auaai tiieti que d« wn 
argent et de w> grandeur, Bans que peraanne B'en agivr^iva et Bans qu'U ntin 
aueuo arauUge, gagne n^ceaaairenient tons leacieun pat celto ibiIiiw 
liWralitJ ; seule, di^e, Tcrtueuae et chatitable, senle gtudrenBO «t ll||«h> 
Car toulc autre liberality n'eat qu'un pur eflet de roniour-propn 
eat inti^'reBsve ou du inoiui fort mal r^l^c." ' lOit 
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the greatest of the Condes, and in the hotel of that power- 
ful family he found a residence to the day of his death, in 
addition to a pension of a thousand crowns. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1688 he published a translation of the 
CharcLct&rs of Tbeophrastus,' from the Greek, to which he 
prefixed a short essay on his original, and to which he added 
his own Characters or Morals of ike Age, observations on the 
society amidst which he lived, inserted under the name of 
an ancient author, who was less acute and leas complete 
and elaborate than La Bruy^re himself. Up to 1694 eight 
editions of tlie Characters appeared, and in every edition 
there were added some new ones. The original had only 418 
characters, the second 762, and then they increased to 925, 
997, 1073, and 1119. In his first chapter, (hi Mind, the 
author discourses about all tlie means ever invented by men to 
obtain influence, honours, power ; and also in what men are 
great and generous ; in the second. On personal Merit, he 
sketches the different kinds of merits and vanities, and 
amphfies his own saying, " Of many men only the name is of 
any value." The third chapter. On Women, is a gallery of 
feminine portraits in full length, and often too faithfully 
delineated, so that the generahty leaves a painful impression 
on the mijid. The next, by a natural transition, is On the 
Heart, and here love and friendship — placed by our moralist 
far above love — are treated. Tlien comes On Society and 
Conversation, in which all the faults and follies of mankind 
are exposed, and of which the conclusion is " The wise man 
sometimes avoids the world for fear of becoming weary," 
The sixth chapter, On Wealth, is perhaps the most masterly 
of all ; the parvcmis are depicted in indelible traits, above 
all the 8elf-«ufficient Giton, whilst the terrible picture of 
Ph^don closes the chapter, llis next. On the Toion, is nearly 
a coatinnoua raillerv on thi citizens who wish to ape the 
tury B.C. 
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vices and splendour of the great, whilst Iiia chapter On the 
Court rails at the courtiera and their manners, ridicules even 
Versailles, and concludes mth " A healthy mind receives at 
court a taste for solitude and retirement." The ninth chapter. 
On the Great, proves the holdness of La Bruy^re by the un- 
varnished portraits which he has etclied for all timea He 
says, amongst other things, that among the great " is hidden 
a malignant and corrupt sap under the outward covering ot 
politeness. The people have scarcely any knowledge, and the 
great have no soul. Must I choose ? I do not hesitate, I 
wish to belong to the people." The following, On. the Sovertt^ 
and the Bcpiiblic, advices to " think one's native country the 
best of all, and submit to its government ; " but " is the 
flock made for the shepherd, or the shepherd for the flock?' 
Of course the whole concludes with a. fulsome sketch of 
Louis XIV., without which I suppose the other truths 
would not have been allowed to pass. The other chaplere 
Ot Man, On Judgments, On Fashion, and On aomf Ousttmt, 
sketch the natural inclinations of man, his influence on 
society, and the reflex influence of society on him. He 
defines fashion " a tyrant of whom the action extends to all 
that concerns taste, manner of living, health, and even 
conscience.' Row well that last word brings before our eyes 
the courtly hypocrites and zealots of Louis XIV. La Braytre 
discusses also some grammatical questions and the adoption 
and rejection of some words, in his chapter On Certain 
Customs; and it is interesting to observe how our njoralisl 
regrets the loss of many words, which are at present nga- 
larly used in French. The two last chapters, On tAe PtUpit, 
and On Sceptics, treat of religion, its intluence on mankind, nnd 
contain also a refutation of atlieiam, and an attempt to prop's 
the existence of a Deity. The last two lines are as follovrs : 
— " If people do not enjoy these Chamcters, I am astonished 
at it ; and if people do enjoy them, I am also astonished at if* 



J 
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In 1693 La Bruyire was admitted to the Academy ; and 
tradition records of this event two or three self-contradictory 
anecdotes, which, however near they may be to the truth, 
clearly do the distinguished moralist a great injustice. It is 
stated, in the first place, that much opposition was displayed 
on the part of the Academicians against the candidate. The 
statement, little as we might be surprised at such a display 
of feeling in respect of an author who had been warned by a 
friend, M. de Malezieux, that by publishing his Characters he 
would attract many readers and many enemies, is in thorough 
contrast with the expressions made use of by La Bruy^re 
himself in his introductory address at the Academy. "I 
valued your choice so highly," he says, *' that I did not venture 
to offend, not even to infringe upon its independence by an 
unfortunate . . . solicitation. . . . You have granted it to 
me, gentlemen, and in so gracious a manner, with so 
imanimous a consent, that I owe it and consider it as due to 
your munificence alone. There is neither position, nor 
credit, nor wealth, nor titles, nor authority, nor favour, which 
could have influenced you in this choice ; I have none of all 
these : everything was wanting to me ; a work which has 
had some little success by its singularity, and whereof false, 
I say false and malignant applications might have injured 
me with persons less just and less enlightened than you, has 
been the only mediation which I have employed, and which 
you have received." He also declares in this address that 
" the glory of a sovereign consists in being beloved by his 
people ; " and intones a pjean of praise in honour of peace. 
In La Bruyfere's words there seems to have been an ironical 
under-current, which is rather satirical upon the custom of 
soliciting votes ; in any case the Academy decided that hence- 
forward no introductory address should be delivered before 
having been submitted to a committee of its members. 
Several Academicians protested in the newspaper Le Mercure 
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against some of La Bruy^re'e remarks ; the latter replied, and 
published his speech with a rather satirical preface, and died 
suddenly, amidst these bickerings, in 1696. 

An epigram ' at La Bruyfere's expense is laid to the 
charge of one or other of his colleagues, which I am loth to 
believe was written for him. Many men have entered the 
Academy with an epigram pinned to their coat-tails ; but 
this has been applied to one or two since La Bruyfere's time, 
and, I doubt not, was applied to others before him. 

The pen'ersity wliich has thus made light of La Bmy^re's 
dignity is matched by the inconsistency of his critics in 
successive generations. It was as a satirist that he was 
chiefly admired or disliked by hia contemporaries, who re- 
cognised amongst themselves, or thought they recoguiaed, 
the originals of many of his portraits, and perhaps neglected 
what be would have had them most regard for that upon 
which he placed least stress. In the age which came after 
he was regarded more nearly in his truest and best light, as ' 
a moralist ; whilst recent generations have been content as a ' 
rule to consider the manner rather than the matter of his 
work, extolling the writer and the artist above the moralist | 
and the satirist.' For no doubt he was both, and no doubt i 
also lie excelled more in his characters or portraits of men, i 
and in the earnestness with which he drew serious lessons 
from what he saw and heard, than in the style with which \ 
he expressed himself His style was good, but it was not ja ,1 
the grand manner of Bossuet, Flfichier, and Malebnuiche. 
He resembled all these in his refinement, his lofty moral 
sense, his protest against the recklessness of thought and 
action which distinguished the age of Louis XIV. ; but he 
was not an orator. According to Boileau, indeed, who vas 

' " Qtund La Bmjira m pr^ntc, Pour fnirc nn notnbre de quataal* 

Tourquoi faut-il crii'r luiro ! No falinit-U Jioa un lira I " 

' The ubservKtion u U. Chailes ABselinua's, a rcccut pditor of La Biofti 
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only ten years older than La Bruyere, he exhibited signs of 
the decline of the Augustan period; and it was not alto- 
gether either jealousy or the severity of a critic which 
dictated the judgment. For though the Characters of La 
Bruyere are one mass of moral maxims and shrewd observa- 
tions, comparable with Pascal for their lofty tone, and with 
La Eochefoucauld for their force, the literary value of the 
work suffers by juxtaposition with the finished essays of its 
author's more eloquent contemporaries. 

Yet La Bruyere knew the secret of his art, and it is only 
in external form and rhetorical polish that his style can be 
placed second to that of Bossuet and Bourdaloue. Half-a- 
dozen of his axioms are suflScient, when well digested and 
carried out, to train a powerful writer. "The whole spirit of 
authorship," he says, " consists in defining well and painting 
welL" And again : "Amongst all the expressions which can 
present any one of our thoughts, there is but one which is 
the right one ; " or at all events, which is the best. " There 
is a point of perfection in art, as there is of goodness and ripe- 
ness in nature : he who feels and loves it has perfect taste ; 
he who feels it not, and who loves something beneath or 
beyond it, has faulty taste. . . . Moses, Homer, Plato, Virgil, 
Horace, are above other writers only by their expressions and 
their images ; you must express the truth in order to write 
naturally, forcibly, delicately." And the author who has 
this high conception of his art, and who repudiates for the 
exercise of his talent any topic which is not consistent with 
the true — that is, with the just and honourable — "demands 
from men a greater and rarer success than praise, or even re- 
wards, namely, that he should render them better." Such is La 
Bruy^re's theory of authorship. Is it a theory consistent 
with the highest artistic principles? Many have said not 
— ^that art cannot take cognisance of the artist's desire to 
make men better bv Iim vWrks, except perhaps in the sense 

Tor^ z 
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which identifies goodness with intellectnal elevation and 
a refined taste. From an independent point of view 
it would seem possible that the literary decline and moral 
degradation of France, which began to manifest itself to- 
wards the close of Louis XIY/s reign, might have been less 
extensive if La Bruy ire's fellow-countrymen had more 
generally adopted his theory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

§ 1. Decline of the Age of Louis XIV. 

Amongst the last words of Bossuet he is reported to have 
said : " I foresee that strong minds may be discredited, not for 
any abhorrence of their opinions, but because men will regard 
everything with indifference, except pleasures and business." 
The prediction was amply verified. At the moment when it 
was uttered, early in the eighteenth century, the social and 
literary causes which were to bring it about were already 
actively at work ; and Bossuet himself directly and indirectly, 
had done much to set them in motion. To him, more than 
to any one else, was due the triumph of form over matter in 
the theological and moral literature of the age ; and the spirit 
of La Bruy^re was as much a reaction against as a decline 
from the sterile eloquence of his predecessors. With Bossuet 
and his school the writer displaced the philosopher and the 
teacher : La Bruy^re philosophised and taught, but all that 
he obtained was to be handed down to posterity merely as 
a writer of the second order. An age of indifference suc- 
ceeded an age of exquisiteness of form as naturally as 
temporary dimness of sight succeeds to dazzling splendour. 
In another and more special direction Bossuet had contributed 
to produce that which he lamented. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, the persecution, massacre, and flight of the 
Protestants, were disastrous to the country in more than one 
way. The attempt to reduce religious opinion to a dead level 
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of uniformity coulJ only result, as it has resulted over and over 
again, in uniform indifference ; the more nearly the attempt 
haa ever succeeded, the more nearly has the country upon 
which the experiment has heen tried approached to scepticism 
and unbelief. Moreover, the actual decrease of the popula- 
tion, and the loss sustained by the intellectual and industrial 
resources of France, from this shortsighted oppression, had 
become painfully manifest even before the death of Bossuet 
The Memoirs of the Intendants, forty-two volumes, wherefrom 
Boulainvilliers prepared a work on the Condition of France, 
published in 1727, bear witness to the couspicuouaness of 
this amongst the other causes of national disaster. " War, 
the mortality (of 1693), the billeting and continual marches 
of soldiery, the militia, the taxes, and the flight of the Hugue- 
nots" — to which we may add the absence from their estat«« of 
the nobles, tlieir pecuniary embarrassments and gradual diminu- 
tion — " have ruined this land." Such is the confession or com- 
plaint of inteudant after intendant in every district of Fnmce. 
The material causes of misery, if not the most powerful, 
produced the most manifest results. The taxation of the 
people had grown oppressive and unwieldy in the last degree, 
and the king's mutisters were either callous to the complaints 
which reached them, or tried in vain to stem the evil. Vaubao, 
Funelon, de Boisguilbert, and others, strove manfully to in- 
troduce reforms, even though it were but in the incidence and 
collection of the taxes ; hut their efforts were at once rendered 
nugatory by the obstinacy and selfishness of Louis. In 1707 
Vauban pnbhshed a volume entitled /VojVi de Dime Sat/aUt 
dealing with the subject, and presented it to the king.' The 
latter, surrounded as he was by a crowd of sycophants and 

' At tliesnnic time (1707) Auglutin Le Peaant ie lioisgujllwrt pahliibtd in 
runs liU FaHitm tU la Fra-act, in wliiuh lie projioaed to subatituU • MR of 
inuomc-lox for the birasging poll-tax. It wus colciilatrd tlint the cliaop 
would liavo rjuitfl trelilod thi^ yield to tlir CrNumi; ; nod yet de Boiagtulbart** 
book ihftred the lata of VbuImii'i, and it* autlior wu wtit into tiil*. R* 
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interested advisers, ordered the obnoxious book to be placed 
in the pillory; and its author survived only six weeks ^ this 
brutal return for half-a-century of faithful services. At 
Querci, P^rigord, and elsewhere, the overburdened populace 
broke into open revolt. France was, in fact, absolutely ruined, 
and already there were those who perceived that nothing but 
a revolution would save her. The effect of war, poverty, exile, 
disease, and famine, upon the population of the country was 
disastrous in the extreme. In the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century the census fell from twenty-two or twenty-three 
millions to not more than nineteen millions. In the quarter 
of a century preceding the year 1715, it has been estimated* 
that the population had diminished by one-third. And amidst 
aU this miseiy and wretchedness the court maintained its 
brilliancy, its sumptuousness, its virtual indifference to every- 
thing outside the daily routine of pleasure and etiquette. 



§ 2. F^NELON. 

Amongst the men who laboured to rescue their country 
from its sorry plight, the one with whom we have most to do 
was rran9ois de Salignac de la Motte Fenelon,' a native of 
Querci Entering the church at an early age, and being dis- 
tinguished for his abilities and persuasive talents, he was sent 
in 1686 on a mission to the Protestants of Poitou and Sain- 
tonge, at the same time that Bourdaloue went to Languedoc, 
FlSchier to Brittany, and others to other parts of the kingdom. 
These missions were held at the time to have been successful ; 

published a refutation of Vauban's book, and was the writer of several other 
financial and economical works : a Detail de la France^ first published in 
Holland in 1695, and republished in Paris in 1707, and, of course, forbidden ; 
a Dissertation sur Us Richessts VargerU et les tributs, etc. 

^ So says Saint-Simon. Vauban was, however, seventy-four years old. 

• H. TdAne, L'Ancien JUgime, book V. ch. L * 1661-1716. 
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and undoubtedly the M'ork of conciliation was far mote 
conaonant witli Fenelon's disposition than the policy of 
persecution which commended itself to many of his con- 
temporaries. On his return we hear of him as amongst 
the friends and prudent counsellors of Madame de Main- 
tenon, whom he gradually endeavoured to employ as & 
lever upon the mind of the king. The young Doke rf 
Burgundy, the grandson of Louis XIV.,' became his pupil;' 
and Fdnelon trained him with such good results as to have 
induced many a regret amongst the Frenchmen of a later 
generation that he did not live to occupy the throne. The 
views, as well as the acts of Ft!nelon, were bold ; his abilitj 
for the part which he imdertook may be questioned, tliongli 
the difficulty, if not the utter impossibility of his task, cannot 
be overrated. In one of his letters to Madame de Maintenoo 
he speaks of their common political conduct as the " siege of 
the king," in order to govern him as he will be governed. The 
mainspring of Fenelon's actions is to be found in a zealous 
love for his fellow-men, which he exhibited, it may be, with i 
certain lack of prudence and worldly wisdom, but which w»a 
undoubtedly the genuine basis of his public career. " I low 
my family," he said, " better than myself, my country better 
than my family, humanity better than my country." And it 
is precisely in this order that he commended himself to the 
affection and esteem of Lis cout<fmporarie8, and of posterity. 
It may readily be conceived that this disposition of mind was 
little in unison with that of the king and his court, who had 
never been wont to give much consideration to the welfare 
the masses. To them the natural relatiiOL fa 
and monarch was much the sajiio as ti 
and reservoir ; so long as the ii;itio[i c 
ever taxes were demanded frum it, Ane 
the array as fast as thuy wore thiui 
1 1682-171? 
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all was considered as going well But F^nelon represented a 
new order of things ; he was unconsciously the progenitor of 
Voltaire and Eousseau ; he breathed the spirit of a reaction 
which was the necessary consequence of the splendid and 
selfish royal dynasty; destined to advance slowly and to exert 
its influence with diflBculty, but destined also to transfer the 
sovereignty of France from a king to a democracy. 

F(5nelon was dissatisfied with the apparent futility of his 
indirect efforts to impress Louis with a sense of the gravity 
of the situation, and he adopted a bold course for the more 
speedy attainment of his end. In the year 1693 — the year 
of a widespread and disastrous famine in France — ^the king 
received an anonymous letter, " which in the opinion of the 
writer, ought to be the Mene, TeJcd, Upharsin of the feast of 
Balshazzar, and which at all events sounded in the ears of 
Louis as a terrible discord amidst the perpetual hymns of 
Versailles."^ It began by protesting the author^s respect 
and attachment to the king, and then proceeded to paint in 
vivid colours the actual condition of the country. It acknow- 
ledged the justice and loftiness of the monarch's mind, and 
then proceeded to reproach him with his selfish pursuit of 
pleasure and glory, with his toleration of unjust ministers, 
with his unjustifiable encroachment upon the territory of his 
neighbours, with the impoverishment of France for the 
maintenance of courtly splendour and pleasure. The people 
died of hunger, the fields were suffered to lie fallow, commerce 
languished, national bankruptcy was imminent 

" The whole of France is but one great hospital, desolated 
and without provisions ; the people who have loved you so much, 
begin to lose their love, their confidence, even their respect. Popu- 
lar agitations, unknown for so long, are becoming frequent. Paris 
herself is not free from them. The magistrates are compelled to 
the insolence of the mutinous secretly, and to supply 

^ Henri Martin, HUtoire de France, voL ziy. 186. 
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money for their paciGcution. You are reduced to the lamentable 
necessity of either leaving eeditiou unpuniEhed, or massacring the 
people whom you have driven to despair . . . and who perish, day 
after day, of diseases sprung from famine. Whilst they lack bread, 
yoQ yourself lack money, and you will not see the extremity to 
which you ore brought. . , . God holds his hand outstretched 
above you, but lie ia slow to strike, because He pities a prince 
who has been all hislife besieged by flatterers, and becanse, 
moreover, your enemies are also his.' But He will know well how 
to distinguish his just cause from youra, which is not so, and to 
humiliate in order to convert you ; for you will not be a ChriEttan 
save in humiliation. You do not love God ; you do not even 
fear Him except with the fear of a slave ; it is hell, not God, 
which you fear. Your religion consists wholly in sujierstitions, 
in petty superficial observances. You refer overj'thing to your- 
self, as though you were the God of the world." 

He alludes to the timidity of the best of tLe king's 
advisers, and exclaims : — 

" That which they ought to tell you and do not. Is thie : 
You must make peace, and expiate by this degradation all the 
glory which you have made your idol. You must restore at once 
to your enemies, in order to save the state, conquests which 
you cannot retain without injustice." 

It required the moral courage of a Fenelon to write this, 
even anonymoualy ; but it was clearly not calculated to 
produce the effect which its author desired. As Ttladome de 
Maintenou said, in a letter to Cardinal de Noailles, it served 
" rather to irritate and discourage the king than to make him 
retrace Ma steps." Nothing effectual was done to overcome 
the crisis: tax after tax was still imposed or aggravated; 
and, as Voltaire cynically puts it, " men died of misery to the 
tune of Te Deums." Louis docs not seem to have been aware 
of the authorship of Fenelon's letter ; or if he was aware of 
it he concealed the fact, which ia not very probable. Shortly 
after its receipt, early in 1695, he nominated the successful 
> Tho Protestants to wit. 
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tutor of his grandson archbishop of Cambrai The honour 
was perhaps intended only as a preface to disgrace ; for the 
king, who could not but have perceived that F^nelon was not 
in harmony with the sentiments of his court, took occasion 
to engage him in conversation, and to elicit his candid 
opinions. When it was over he said to those who surrounded 
him, " I have just been speaking with the most refined and 
most fanciful man in my kingdom." That was the manner 
in which Louis was wont to pronounce the disgrace of his 
courtiers ; and F^nelon understood it. But what the monarch 
had begun it remained for Bossuet to complete. F^nelon 
had for some time been inclining towards that mysticism in 
religion of which Madame de la Mothe-Guyon was the boldest 
exponent, but for which his ardent admiration of Fran9ois de 
Sales was quite sufficient, in his case, to account. Bossuet 
attacked him with his wonted severity. He called upon 
Fenelon to condemn the writings of Madame Guyon, and to 
give his assent to a work which he was about to publish, 
under the title of an Instiraction on tJie Conditions of Prayer, 
in which he ventured to mark out the boundaries between 
true piety and dangerous illusions. Ffenelon declined, and 
published on his own part an Explanation of the Maxims of 
the Saints upon the Inner Life} His aged adversary was be- 
side himself with horror at the appearance of this book ; 
rushed off to the king, and besought his pardon " for not hav- 
ing earlier revealed to him the fanaticism of his episcopal 
colleague." The king listened to Bossuet, and so did public 
opinion. Fenelon, hopelessly disgraced, was ordered to retire 
to his diocese, and pressure was put upon Pope Innocent XII. 
to procure a condemnation of the Maxims, which was in fact 
pronounced from Eome upwards of two years after the publi- 
cation of the book. Fenelon lived long enough to regain his 
position in the general esteem of his fellow-countrymen ; but 
the king was never reconciled to him. 
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The picture which an eminent historian * draws of this 
conspicuous figure in the history and literature of France is 
so vivid that I canuot deny myself the pleasure of transcrib- 
ing it : — 

" To recall the impression produced by the first sight of 
F^nelon's face is to describe F^nelon completely. Never waa a 
man more fully revealed by his phyBiognomy ; the fine proportions 
of hia leading features and of his whole person, the fire of his 
eyes tempered by an incomparable sweetness, his serious and smil- 
ing mouth, half opened as though to permit his soul to breathe 
over all that surrounds him, exercised hi his presence an almost 
irresistible seduction, inspired men with a powerfiil ejinpathy, and 
women with a pure and impassioned attraction which seems to 
belong not to the world. We feel that, in this t«nder nature, the 
heart inherited all that was discarded from the senses by the 
vows of his profession ; but this is not the hopeless victory of 
Pascal : the struggle against nature has left but feeble traces on 
this radiant face ; scarcely does a vestige of melancholy mingle ■ 
shadow with the serene joy which breathes upon it Spinota 
know only by the stem understandhig the joy of the soul which 
possesses God ; F^nelon knows it by the feelings. ... A compari- 
son has often been drawn between the ' eagle of Meaux ' (Bossuet) 
and the 'swan of Cambrai,' (F^nelou) — the one impresses, the 
other softens ; the one inspires fear of God, the other, confidence 
in God ; the one, even while repudiating the sectarian spirit of 
the Jansenists, clung to the harsh moraUty of Port-Royal ; the 
other, not less above suspicion in the purity of his life, teaches 
less sombre doctrines. He has no hatred of the present life : he 
does not say, like Pascal, that the 'J' is worthy of hatred ; ha 
would have us bear with ourselves, as we bear willi our neigh> 
hour. . . . ' Enlarge your heart ! ' he cries. In him everything 
breathes that fulness and happy harmony of life which the poets 
of the Middle Age expressed by the fine word liease-, and which 
they did not separate from valour and virtue. Never did the 
broad path of Christianity find such an apostle." 

> Henri Mnrtin, Hintoire de Frana; toL iit. p. £99. Let me oaoe and ht 
all acknawluilge the great obligaliona whiUi 1 own to that master]; hietorj. 
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In addition to the works already mentioned, F^nelon 
wrote, early in life, a number of Dialogues on Eloquence, not 
published until after his death ; and a Treatise on the Exist- 
ence of God — his argument being based chiefly on the beauty 
and system of nature, and on the analogy, efiPect to cause, from 
the visible to the invisible, from the provable to that which 
is not capable of physical proof. His Treatise on the Educa- 
tion of &irls was written to assist the Duchess de Beauvilliers 
in the training of her daughters. The Treatise on the Ministry 
of Pastors was a defence of the apostolic succession of the 
ministry, and its good reception by the authorities led to his 
being selected for the mission to Poitou. His Fables and 
Dialogues of the Dead, written after his appointment, in 1689, 
as the tutor of the young Duke of Burgundy, were composed 
expressly for his pupil ; and he did not hesitate to condemn 
by this medium the ''barbarous governments where there 
are no laws except the pleasure of a siugle man," and to 
declare to the grandson of Louis XIV. that " all wars are civil 
wars," and that " each individual owes infinitely more to the 
human race, which is the grand country, than to the parti- 
cular coimtry in which he is bom." 

But the work by which F^nelon is most widely known out- 
side the pale of political history is his prose-epic Tdemachtis, 
also composed mainly on behalf of his pupil, and not published 
until after the archbishop's exile from the court, in 1699, 
and then only through the faithlessness of a servant. It was 
of set purpose that F^nelon chose a prose form for this poem ; 
he rebelled against the trammels of versification, and though 
no doubt he could have written either blank verse or rhyme 
elegantly, he would have done it laboriously, and the result 
would probably have been less satisfactory than what we 
now possess. The plan of the book is simple : it records the 
adventures of Prince Telemachus, in search of his father 
Ulysses, journeying in the company of his Mend Mentor, 
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who is really Minerva, the goddess of wisdom ; and it is 
written upon the model of the Odi/ssey. The author's opinions 
on government, education, worship, and the like, are expressed 
clearly and boldly ; and though he distinctly states tliat he 
had only wTitten it to amuse and instruct his noble pupil, it 
is impossible to read the hook and not to perceive that it 
abounds with manifest applications to the circumstances of 
France at the time. Many critics have stated that though 
it contains political and administrative views in direct 
contradiction to the government of Louis XIV., it does not 
directly allude to, and does not attack it in a satirical 
manner. I do not see how the words "amnse and instruct" 
are in contradiction with such allusions, but I prefer to let the 
French historian speak, to whom I am already so greatly 
indebted : " Some have chosen to deny the allusions of 
Wl^maque, but they abound ; the whole book, so to say, 
consists of allusions, and this was inevitable and iuvoluntaty. 
Sesostris, Idomeneus more particularly ; Idomeneus, trained 
in ideas of pride and haughtiness, too much absorbed in the 
details of aifairs, neglecting the cultivation of the land in 
order to give himself up to splendid architecture, is Louis 
XIV, ; Tyi'e is Holland, Protesilas is Louvoia ; the coalition 
against Idomeneus is the league of Augsburg ; the mounts- 
castles are the towns on the Ilhine and in Belgium, ' fortresses 
built on the land of others.' Certain discouises of Mentor to 
Idomeneus precisely recall the anonymous letter to Louia 
XrV. On the other hand, the pldlosophic excuses which 
Mentor gives for the faults of kings apply equally to Louia. 
Again when Mentor says to Telemachus : ' The gods will 
expect more from you than from Idomeneus, because you 
have known the truth from your youth, and you have nev«r 
been exposed to the seductions of a too great prospcrty,' tlus is 
evidently F&nelon speaking to the grandson of the great kinjr."' 
' H. Uartiii, Hiatmn de franu, voL xir. p. SIO 
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In the following description of Tyre and the Phoenicians, 
judge whether Holland and the Dutch, as they existed a 
couple of centuries ago, were not in the writer's mind : — 

"Unfavourable winds detained us for some time at Tyre. 
I took advantage of this sojourn to obtain information on the 
manners of the Phoenicians, so celebrated amongst all known na- 
tions. I wondered at the fortunate situation of this great town, 
which 18 upon an island, surrounded by the sea. The neighbour- 
ing coast is delightful by its fertility, by the exquisite fruits which 
it yields, by the number of towns and villages almost continuous, 
and again by the sweetness of its climate ; for the mountains 
shield this coast from the burning south winds : it is refreshed by 
the north wind, which blows from the sea-coast. . . . Here the 
lowing cattle are to be seen grazing, the bleating sheep with their 
tender lambs skipping in the grass : here flow a thousand streams 
of clear water. Beneath these pastures, again, you may see the 
foot of the mountain, which is like a garden : spring and autumn 
reign there together, mingling flowers and fruits. Never has the 
pestiferous breath of the south, drying and scorching all, nor the 
harsh north wind, dared to efface the bright colours which adorn 
this garden. It is close to this beautiful coast that the isle on 
which the town of Tyre is built rises from the sea. This great 
town seems to float upon the waters, and to be the queen of the 
sea. Merchants come thither from all parts of the world, and its 
inhabitants are themselves the most famous merchants in the uni- 
verse. When you enter this town you imagine at first that it is 
the common town of the nations and the centre of their com- 
merce. It has two great quays like two arms which stretch into 
the sea, and embrace a vast harbour, into which the winds can- 
not enter. In this harbour you see as it were a forest of masts 
of ships ; and these ships are so numerous that you can hardly 
perceive the sea which bears them. All the citizens busy them- 
selves in commerce, and their great wealth never sets them 
against the labour necessary to increase it You see there on 
ill rides the fine linen of Egypt, and the twice-dipped Tyrian 
t -r-^ ri ^ i l l mS -t wonderful splendour; this double dye is so bright 

it: it is used for fine wools, which are 
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adorned with an embroidery of gold and silver. The Phcenicians 
hare the commerce of all nations as far as the Straits of Cadiz, 
and they have even penetrated into the vast ocean which 
surrounds the whole earth. They have also nutde long voyages 
on the Red Sea ; and it is by this route that they go to search 
for the unknown islua of gold, perfumes, and animals of various 
lands which are not seen elsewhere. I could not sate my eyes 
with the magnificent spectacle of this great town where every- 
thing was in motion. I did not see here, as in the towns of 
Greece, idle and inquisitive men going in quest of news int« the 
public squares, or gazing at the strangers who arrive in the 
harbour. The men are occupied in unloading their vessels, in 
carrying or selling their merchandise, in arranging their ware- 
houses, and in keeping an exact account of what is due to them 
from foreign merchants, Tiie women never cease spinning their 
wool, or working designs in embroidery, or folding the rich 
stiiiTs." ' 



IS retinrent Bssez longtempg k Tjr. Je profiui d* 
oe e^Jour pour connaltre lea mccurs d^ Ph^niciens, ai c^lfabrra d&na tont« In 
n&tions counues, J'sdminiis llieareiue aituitiou tie i^ctle gnuide rillc, qnf Mt 
BU milieu de ta mer dans une Ue. Ld cAte Toistne rat delicieiue par sa fertilili, 
par Ics fruita exquia qu'ella parte, pu le nombre de viltee at de viUage* iini M 
toacheot presque ; enfio par la doaixur de son climat : ear In montigiM 
tnetteat cettn cACc & I'abri des venti brlUants dn luiili ; elle ot rafralehiB jftt 
le Tent da nord qui aaufite dn cfit4 de U met. . . . C'eit U qu'on voit emr \m 
tKureaux qui mu^gseut, leg brebis qui b£Unt avec leun Mndres egneanx boi- 
dissant Hur I'hvrbe : lb coulent millo niineaoi d'une ean clairtL Enfia, «■ 
voit an-dcssDuit de era p&turagea le pied de la montagne, qni est comaie OB 
jardin: lepriatcmps et I'auWnmey rignent ensemble poary joindre laaflMm 
et lee fruits. Jamais ni le souffle eai\ws\a du laidi, qui s^he el qui blfll« 
tout, ni le rigouruiu nquilan, o'cint oak efiacer las rives couleurs qui omont TC 

"C'est auprfisde cette belle cOte que a'jlive datia lamer I'tleoJiMt bttkia 
ville du Tyr. Cette gmnde ville lemlile nager au-deasua dta eanx, et Mt* la 
reiDB de la mcr. Ldb marchands y nbonleut de toates les partim do i 
et SB* babititute aont eux-mimea lea plus Tameiui tnarcbanda qoil y ut d 
runlvera. Qoand on enlre daus cette ville, on croil d'abotd qoe c< 
une ville qui uppnrtienne & ua peuple psrticulier, mus qu'dle est larille oi 
mane de tous Ira poaples, ot le centre de leur commence. EUe a deux g 
laSle* semblubtee ii deux bras qui a'avanceut duns In nivr, pt qui emlinuwat 
DU vstte port oji Ics veati ae peurent rntrer. Dans co port on voit r 
n&e furit de mftta de naviiea ; et ces navirea sont si nombnu qn'i 
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This is a perfect picture of Holland, and of Amsterdam, with 
the exception of " the mountains," which do not exist there. 



§ 3. Massillon. 

A pulpit orator of the eighteenth rather than of the 
seventeenth century, who, though of the school of Bossuet, 
and of the later days of Louis XIV., was only thirty-one 
years old when Voltaire was born, and stood, before his death, 
in direct contrast with the innovating spirit of the younger 
generation, Jean Baptiste Massillon ^ seems to demand our 
attention before we proceed to gather up the final threads of 
the Augustan age ; the more so, as during the last twenty-five 
years of his long life he resided continually in his diocese. He 
was another of the noble spirits cherished and ripened in the 
seclusion of the Oratory, which he entered in his nineteenth 
year : another instance of the precocious talent so amply mani- 

on d^couyrir la uler qui lea porte. Tons lea citoyens s'appliquent an com- 
merce, et leurs grandes richesses ne lea d^oiiteiit jamais du travail n^cessaire 
pour lea augmenter. On y voit de tons c6t^ le fin lin d'Egypte, et la ponrpre 
tyrienne deux fois teinte, d'un ^clat merveilleuz : cette double teinture eat si 
vive, que le tempa ne pent Teffacer : on a*en aert pour dea lainea finea qu*on 
rehausae d'une broderie d'or et d'argent. Lea Ph^niciena out le commerce de 
toua lea peuplea jusqu'au d^troit de Gkidea, et ila ont meme p^n^tr^ dana le 
Taste Ocean qui environne toute la terre. Ila ont fait auasi de longues navi- 
gations sur la mer Rouge ; et c'est par ce chemin qu'ils vont chercher dans 
des ilea inconnues de Tor, des parfums, et divers animauz qu'on ne voit point 
ailleurs. 

" Je ne pouvais rasaaaier mea yeuz du apectacle magnifique de cette grande 
ville od tout ^tait en mouvement Je n'y voyaia point, comme dana lea villes 
de la Qr^ce, des hommes oisifs et curieux, qui vont chercher des nouvelles dans 
la place publique, ou regarder les Strangers qui arrivent sur le port Les 
hommes sont occup^ 2i d^charger leurs vaiaseauz, 2i transporter leurs mar- 
chandises ou k les vendre, it ranger leurs magasins, et 2i tenir un compte exact 
de oe qui leor est dd par les n^ciants Strangers. Les femmes ne cessent 
«i de filer des laines, on de fidre des dessins de broderie, ou de plier les 

» 1663-1742. 
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fested in the sacred annals of liis time. He preached with 
great success, first at MontpelUer, then at Paris, where he 
showed himself well able to continue, before the court of the 
Q-rand Monarqae, and later before that of the Eegency, ihe 
rdle which had been initiated by the masters of the new 
school of pulpit oratory, of which he waa a follower, but no 
mere disciple. There are features in his eloquence for which 
we might vainly look in Bosauet or even in Bonidatoue. 
Which of the two last-named would have dared to apeak 
before the assembled court as MassiUon spoke in his Lent 
sermons for the year 1701 ? " Do you not, perhaps," he 
asked his haughty listeners, " turn the public misery to your 
advantage ? Do you not, perhaps, make of indigence a bar- 
barous occasion of gain? Do you not, perhaps, virtually 
spoil the unfoHunate, whilst affecting to extend to them a 
succouring hand ? And do you not know the inhuman art 
of profiting by the tears and necessities of your brethren ) " ' 
The terrible insinuation is eloquent both of the texture of the 
times and of the courage of the preacher — 8 courage which 
prevented him from preaching before the court during the 
last eleven yeai-s of Louis' reign. The Eegent appointed liim, 
however, Bishop of Clermont in 17l7, and the following year 
he preached before the young king and the court the Lent 
sei'mona, which, under the name of Pdit Garfme, are by nmny 
considered as his master work. Massillon stands out, during 
the later years of his life, like the last great rock in a boiling 
sea of scepticism and immorality, strong in the simple 
grandeur of his incorruptibility, lirm in his resistance to a 
flood which Iiad overwhelmed so many of his contemporaries 
and of hia cloth. The spirit of Massillon's religious doctrine 
seems to have hit the mean between the uncompromising 
severity of Bo,s3uet and the mild tolerance of Ft-nelon ; and 
it is a true mark of his genius and of the steadfastness of liis 
■ Sermon on Almtgiving. 
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personal religion and morality, that the excesses and ribaldry 
with which the regency was so deeply stained, did not force 
him against his nature into a morose asceticism, as with a 
weaker man they might have done. He was received into 
the Academy in 1719, on the death of the Abb^ de Louvois, 
and in his introductory speech he declaimed against the 
abuses of the stage ; but he says nothing which can be con- 
strued into a reproach against the stage itself In one of his 
sermons, again, he commends the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which, as a consistent Boman Catholic, I suppose he 
was obb'ged to do ; but, to make up for it, he pointedly goes 
back to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in order to express 
his horror at the crime. In 1715 it fell to his lot to preach 
the funeral oration on the death of Louis XIV., and those who 
may have expected that they would hear nothing but abject 
flattery and glorification of the dead, must have been greatly 
disappointed. *' God alone is great, my brethren ! " he ex- 
claimed to the court ; nor did he omit, then and on many 
subsequent occasions, to draw attention to the duties rather 
than to the majesty of the monarch. 

MassUlon made one gigantic mistake in his life, which 
must have produced the worst possible effect on the minds of 
religious men in France, and which goes far to dim the 
splendour of an otherwise irreproachable career. He stood 
sponsor for the doctrine and good morals of the sceptical and 
dissolute Dubois,^ the worst of the reprobate clique whose 
vices rendered the court of the regency infamous ; and he 
assisted in the consecration of the future cardinal to the 
archbishopric of Cambrai^ It is not apparent what kind or 
degree of pressure was put upon Massillon in order to secure 
his services. That Dubois was powerful and astute needs no 
other proof than the fact that he had induced George I. of 
England to plead with the regent for his preferment, and 

1 1656-1723. « 1720. 
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that he eubsequently foimd means to obtain the red hat from 



Massillon effected by pathos, iudigoation, or exhortation, 
what Bourdaloue had effected by force of logic and declama- 
tion ; and his eloqucBce has been extolled by somo of hia 
fellow-countrymen above that of hia great predecessors in 
the pulpit. Hia style ia pure, nervous, ,and goes straight to 
the heart ; his manly courage adds to it a conviction which 
we shall seek in vain in the words of men not thoroughly 
genuine or straightforward. He has been called the veiy 
first of French orators, and a model of accomplished eloquence.' 
Compare with the adulation lavished by Bossuet on Louis 
XIV. the following apostrophe to Louis XV.,' from a sermon 
by Maasillon on the Humanity of the great towards the pecpU, 
taken from the Petit Car&me. 

" Listen to this multitude whom Jeaua Christ this day feeds 
in the desert ; they would make him king over them, would 
' seize him and make him their king.' ' Already they build Him 
a throne In tlieir hearts, not being able to rniso Him to that of 
David and the kings of Judah, his ancestors; they acknowledge 
hia claim to royalty only by Ilia humanity. Ah ! if men elected 
their own masters, it would be no longer the noble or the 
vahant whom they would choose ; it would be the moat tender, 
the most humane masters, who might be at the same time their 
fathers. 

" Happy, great God, the nation to whom Thon in thy pity 
dost assign a sovereign of this character ! Fortunate omens 
appear to promise it to us ; clemency and miijeaty, written on 
the brow of thia august infant, already bespeak to us tlie felicity 
of our people ; his sweet and benolicont iuclinations dally con- 
firm and increase our hopes. Cherish then, my God, these 
first pledges of our fortune. Make him as tender towanls the 
people OS the pious prince to whom he owes his birth, and whom 
Thou didst but hold out to the earth. He desired (o reign. 
Thou knowest, only to render ua happy ; our nuaeries were his 
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miseries, our afflictions were his, and his heart was but one heart 
with our own. May clemency and mercy, then, increase with 
age in this precious infant, and flow in him together with the 
blood of a father so humane and so merciful ! May the sweet- 
ness and majesty of his countenance be ever the image of those 
within his soul ! May his people be to him always as dear as he 
is to his people ! May he take from the tenderness of the nation 
towards him the rule and measure of the love which he ought to 
have for it I Thus will he be as great as his great-grandfather 
(Louis XIY.), more glorious than all his ancestors; and his 
humanity will be the source of our felicity on earth and of his 
happiness in heaven." * 

In addition to his sermons Massillon wrote Panegyrics of 

the SaintSf Ecclesiastical Conferences, considered by Maury his 

best work, Paraphrases of the Psalms, Synodal Discourses, and 

Episcopal Charges. 

1 " ilcoutez cette multitude que J^sus-Christ rassasie aujourd'hui dans le 
d^rt ; ils veulent T^tablir roi but eux : ut rapcrent eum et facerent eum 
regem. lis lui dressent dej4 un trdne dans leur cceur, ne pouTant le faire re- 
monter encore sur celui de David et des rois de Juda ses anc^tres : ils ne 
reconnaissent son droit i la royaut^ que par son humanity. Ah ! si les 
hommes se donnaient des maitres, ce no serait ni les plus nobles, ni les plus 
vaillants qu'ils choisiraient ; ce serait les plus tendres, les plus humaius, des 
inaitres qui fussent en m^me temps leurs p^res. 

'' Heureuse la nation, grand Dieu, h qui vous destinez dans votre mis^ri- 
corde un souverain de ce caract^re ! D'heureux presages semblent nous le 
promettre ; la cUmence et la majesty, peintes sur le front de cet auguste 
enfant, nous annoncent dej^ la f^licit^ de nos peuples ; ses inclinations douces 
et bienfaisantes rassurent et font croitre tous les jours nos esperances. Cultivez 
done, 6 mon Dieu, ces premiers gages de noire bonheur. Rendez-le aussi 
tendre pour les peuples que le prince pieux auquel il doit la naissance, et que 
Yous n'avez fait que montrer h. la terre. II ne voulait r^gner, vous le savez, 
que pour nous rendre heureuz ; nos mis6res etaient ses mis^res, nos afflictions 
^taient les siennes, et son coeur ne faisait qu'un cceur avec le notre. Que la 
cl^mence et la mis^ricorde croissent done avec Tdge dans cet enfant precieux, 
et coulent en lui avec le sang d'un p^re si humain et si misericordieux t que la 
douceur et la majesty de son front soit toigours une image de celle de son 
&me ! Que son peuple lui soit aussi cher qu*il est lui-mSme cher k son peuple ! 
QuHl prenne dans la tendresse de la nation pour lui la r^le et la mesure de 
Tamour qu'il doit avoir pour elle ) Par Ih il sera aussi grand que son bisaieul, 
plus glorieux que tous ses ancStres ; et son humanity sera la source de notre 
f^licit^ sur la terre et de son bonheur dans le cieL'' 
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§ 4. A SpnuTUAL Female Author abd a Sceptic. 

Madame de la Mothe-Guyon,' of whom we have already 
made mention, a young and attractive widow, who devoted 
herself to a religious life, and became the M^re Angelique of 
a sort of amorous mysticism only less pronounced than the 
exi^gerated quietism of the Spaniard Molinos,' is a notable 
figure in the later decades of the seventeenth century. The 
spirit of her devotion may well have been inherited direct 
from Saint Theresa and Saint Francois de Sales ; but in her 
moiith the doctrine became an ^gravated sentimentalism, 
leading to the utter neglect of all worldly and social duties, 
and not without danger of inducing the vices natural to idle- 
ness and excess of sentiment. She wrote more than one 
work. Her Slwrt and Eaut/ Means of praying wilh the Start, 
establishes the principle which underlies her philosophy of 
religion For the Christian, she maintains, it is sufficient, and 
even advisable, that in his communing with God he should 
dispense with the use of words, and suffer his heart to be 
moved by divine impulse, to feel rather than think liia vowb. 
To this end seclusion and silence are to he desired, though 
not absolutely necessary, and by this means the heart is en- 
gaged in an unceasing act of worship, and becomes inuucrsod 
in the "ocean of divinity;" a habit which might be so induced 
and cultivated that " shepherds watching their flocks would 
possess the spirit of the ancient anchorites, and labouren 
guiding the ploughshare would commune happily with God ; 
all vice would be banished in a short time, and the kingdom 
of God would be realised on earth." Others more fortunate, 
to whom bodily activity ia not a necessity, might attain the 
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condition of complete passiveness, and might adore the 
Divinity with a repose of body and soul equal to His 
own. The heart, plunged in such ecstasy, would be identi- 
fied with the heart of God; all external things would 
become indiflferent to it, and crime would have no power to 
sully it. 

Such is the teaching unfolded in the Shxyrt and Easy 
Means, expanded in the Spiritual Torrents, which brought 
down persecution on the head of Madame Guyon, but which 
previously enlisted for her the sympathies of F^nelon, of 
Madame de Maintenon, even of the sisterhood of Saint-Cyr. 
In the result, this new-fangled quietism was checked and 
almost suppressed; and its high-priestess, imprisoned at 
Vincennes, retracted her opinions, though without regaining 
her liberty. 

Charles de Saint-Evremond,^ a nonagenarian, who took part 
in nearly the whole literary activity of the seventeenth 
century, and who yet died inspired with the riper ideas of 
the eighteenth century, was at once a classical scholar, a 
commentator, a critic, a moralist, and a historian. Bom at 
Coutances, in Normandy, he commenced an adventurous 
career as a soldier, and wielded the pen as well as the sword 
during the disturbances of the Fronde. Independent in 
thought as he was bold in expression, he held aloof from the 
tide of flattery which greeted the earlier successes of Louis 
XIV., and gave grievous offence to that monarch by writing 
a satirical letter to the Duke de Cr^ui about the treaty of 
the Pyrenees. This letter was never published, but the 
manuscript was discovered two years after it was written, in 
a box which the writer had entrusted to Madame Duplessis- 
Bellifere, a friend of Fouquet. Saint-Evremond, finding him- 
self in danger of the Bastille, fled from his native country, 
and went first to Holland, and afterwards to England, where 
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he resided for the remainder of his life, where he continued 
to write, and eventually secured a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. His productions are numerous, though none of them 
has any very great pretensions. They were in high favour 
amongst his contemporaries ; a circumstance to wliich their 
necessarily surreptitious publication in France contributed not 
a little. It may be that a certain epicureanism of disposition 
alone prevented him from completing some work of wider 
scope and more thorough elaboration, which might have 
rendered him as famous as the best kindred spirits of his day. 
" In order to raise him to the first rank," a French critic^ has 
said of Stdnt-Evremond, "he needed perhaps only the courage 
of an ambition able to apply itself perseveringly to lofly 
objects. Was he not so indifferent to his literary glory that 
he declared himself ready to sacrifice eight ages of glory to 
eight days of existence ? And yet, although he wrote without 
thought of the morrow, for his own pleasure and that of the 
circles in which his energy was aroused, there are many 
enduring passages in the too confused variety of these 
detached fragments, wherein so much ingenious reason is 
combined with the caprices of an entertaining pen." Amongst 
Saint-Evremond*s best known productions, which are read to 
this day, we may mention his Parallel bettoeen Turenne and 
Cond4y his Reflections on the varied Genivs of the Roman People^ 
Reflections on Tragedy and Comedy ^ Observations on Sallust and 
Tacittis, and a Discourse on Belles Zettres, 



§ 5. Writers of Memoirs. 

The political and social history of the latter part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. and of the regency is illustrated by the 

^ M. Gustave Merlet 
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works of a number of writers of memoirs, more or less inte- 
resting and valuable for the light which they throw on the 
decline of France, and on its causes. Of these the most con- 
siderable, both for their revelations and for their literary- 
style, are the Memoirs of Louis de Eouvroi, Duke de Saint- 
Simon.^ The son of a lieutenant-general, he obtained his 
company in a cavalry regiment at the age of nineteen, and 
after serving with some distinction, left the army in 1702, 
and lived at court, in constant attendance upon the Grand 
MoTvarque, until the latter's death. Saint-Simon's Memoirs 
are not an afterthought of old aga He seems from the first 
to have conceived the idea of preserving a record of all that 
passed before his eyes ; and though he did not complete the 
task until close to the end of his life, he doubtless wrote much 
of what we now possess whilst yet a young man. 

Scarcely of age, Saint-Simon allied himself with the 
reforming party at the court of Louis XIV., desiring in par- 
ticular to assign limits to the royal prerogative, in the interest 
of his own order rather than of the commonalty, no doubt 
honestly believing that the greater influence of the nobility 
would tend to reduce the evils arising from an abuse of the 
absolute power of the crown. His advice and friendship 
were esteemed both by the Duke of Burgundy and by the 
Duke d*Orl^ans.^ The latter, whom report, accused of having 
exhausted the catalogue of human vices even before the death 
of his uncle, had been expressly excluded from the future 
government of the country by the will of Louis XIV. Saint- 
Simon advised him to appeal from that decision to that of 
the peers of France ; and when Philip became Eegent he 
made the young duke a member of his council In this 
capacity Saint-Simon displayed much boldness and no in- 
considerable statesmanship and integrity. He advised, indeed, 
a universal bankruptcy and national repudiation ; but he 

» 1676-17M. • 1674-1728. 
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also counselled the convocation of the States-general, and did 
his best to induce moderation in tLe negotiations pending 
between France and the nations with whom she had so long 
waged war. His expedients for raising money were both 
numerous and shrewd ; he extracted it from foreign nations 
as well as from bis own fellow-countrymen ; and yet his 
counsel led to the reform of the taxation in more than one 
respect, and to the judicious application of the money raised 
by his devices. If, however, Saint^Simon was one of the 
regent's friends in matters of state, he was by no means one 
of the roiM's with whom Philippe d'Orli^ans loved to associate : 
he was a friend of the morning, not of the evening,' and his 
reputation for uprightness of conduct cannot be gainsaid. It 
is true that he opposed the Regent's desire to re-admit the 
expatriated Protestants, and that in many other respects his 
advice was shortr-sighted and tortuous. Yet on the whole he 
was one of the most honest of the council of regency to which 
the affairs of France were committed. 

Saiut-Simon's Memoirs embrace the second half of the 
reign of Louis XIV., commencing with the year 1694, ex- 
tending over the whole of the regency, and ending with the 
year 1725, "Whenever he is able to speak of events which 
passed before his own eyes, and when he does not wish 
to give vent to his malice or to revenge himself upon 
his enemies, he depicts graphically, and with much of 
the instinct of a genuine historian. He may be a gossip, 
but he is a gossip of the best kind, conscious that 
what he relates may form part of the serious annals of 
hie generation. His stjle may be peculiar, but it is 
concise, and at least his own ; and it gains force by his 
originality, and often by its straightforwardness. He finds a 
phrase or a word for the man he wishes to sketch, and it ^d^- 
stick to him; whilst its truth is enhanoaUiTa t 
' U. Heuri Mnrtin. 
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causticity of Saint-Simon. He never foi^ets that fie is a peer 
of the realm, with duties and privileges distinct from those 
of the monarch ; and hia pride of caste leads Mm to 
take a stand to some degree independent of the king him- 
self, and of those through whom the king chose to act He 
did not doubt, for instance, that Louis had married Madame 
de llaintenon ; hut he never consented to acknowledge and 
pay court to the latter as to a queen. He resented the con- 
version of the court into a clique, in which a woman was 
virtually absolute ; and hence he never attained, under Louis, 
the influence possessed by many of his inferiors, "With a 
great amount of haughtiness and even loftiness of character, 
Saint^Simon undoubtedly combines no small amount of petti- 
ness. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the gravity with 
which he returns again and again to the question whether 
the first president of the council should wear his cap 
whilst officially engaged, or whether he should lay it before 
him on the table. This affaire du bonnet is, in fact, a 
curiosity of history; it is the gist of Saint-Simon's narra- 
tive, the type of the littlenesses which occupy at least one- 
half of the Afevwirs. The lack of discernment and judgment 
which has led Saint^Simon into such a quagmire of unim- 
portant trifles almost justifies the ridicule which has been 
cast upon him by many of his fellow-countrymen ; but the 
really valuable portions of his book so far outweigh the re- 
mainder, that his credit as a writer of memoirs easily survives 
the disdain of his detractors. 

Few portions of Saint-Simon's Memoirs are more graphic 
than those which reproduce the court of Louis XIV. with all 
the clearness and baldness of an unflattering photograph. 
The duke tells us the truth of the selfish king and his 
viotims, and says of him, " Louis XIV., without the fear of 
thp dpi-il ujliif h Onrf Ipft h i iu his greatest disorders, 

-» not see, as we read 
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tliia, the liaugbty, proud monarch, strutting about at Ver- 
sailles, and acting liis royal part ; and do we not feel that 
there is no reservation in the mind of the writer T When 
passion does not sway him he is impartial : if anj-lliing, he 
liked Louis, and disliked Madame de Maintenon. Hear in a 
few words what he says of the relations existing between 
them when both were already old ; — 

" Madame de Maintenon, who was greatly afraid of the open 
air, and of many other unpleasant things, could not on this score 
obtain any immunity. All that she secured, under pretext uf 
modesty and other reasons, was that she should travel alone ; 
but, whatever her condition, she was obliged to set out., and to 
follow at the moment arranged, and to be at her destination, 
and duly prepared, before the kuig came to her. She made 
many journeys to Marly in a state in which it would not be fit 
for a servant to travel. She made one to Fontainebleau when 
it really could not be told whether she would not die on the 
i-oad. In whatever condition she might be, the king went to 
her at his usual hour, and did what he had designed ; even if 
she were in bed, and perspiring heavily with fever. The king, 
who, as has been said, liked the fresh air, and who shunned the 
heat of a room, expressed surprise on arriving to find everything 
closed, and had the windows open, not relenting though he saw 
her in this condition, and that up to ten o'clock, when he went 
away to supper, and without considering the coolness of the 
night. If there was to be music, fever or headache made no 
difference ; and a hundred lamps in the eyes. Thus tlie king 
always took his own course, without ever asking her if she w«n 
not troubled by it" ' 

This is history of the most painful character, bat it is 
also moat truthful Saint-Simon tells us more of Louis XTV. 
and his court than half-a-dozen of his contempomries put 
together. 

Another court-chronicler was Philippe de Coiircillon, 
Marquis de Uaugeau,' a descendant, throagh his mother, of 

I isss-irso. 
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Duplessis-Momaj, of an old Huguenot family, but too 
good a courtier to remain a Protestant long. He became 
early in life a Boman Catholic, senred nnder Tnrenne and 
in Flanders, was aide-de-camp of the king, and entnisted 
"with several diplomatic missions. He was a favourite of 
Louis and the royal family. The Marquis wrote a Journal^ 
which contains everything that was done at court fix>m 
1684 until 1720, and gives a veiy minute though faith- 
ful picture of the life and doings of the Grand Monarque 
and his family. It is a mere diaiy, rather monotonous, and 
possessing neither the causticity nor the interest of Saint- 
Simon. 

The memoirs of Charles Perrault^ end where Saint- 
Simon begins ; he died in the third year of the eighteenth 
century, and his lUvMrious Men of the Age of Louis XLV. 
deals only with those who had earned notoriety before Saint- 
Simon attained his majority. A Parliamentary advocate, a 
client of Colbert's, and comptroller-general of royal buildings, 
he had many opportunities of mixing with and studying the 
manners of the men of the day. He was a scholar as well as a 
writer of memoirs, and his Parallel hetwecn the Ancients and 
the Modems is marked by much discrimination, although it 
drew down upon him a crushing reply from Boileau. Perrault, 
however, is best known to fame as the author of Fairy Tales^ 
whereof a fellow-countryman * has written — " What a lively 
attraction there is in the smallest details of these charming 
trifles ! What truth in the characters ! What ingenious and 
unexpected originality in the circumlocution ! What fresh 
and striking vigour in the dialogues ! Thus I am not afraid 
to assert that, so long as there remains in our hemisphere a 
people, a tribe, a village, a tent, in which civilisation dis- 
covers a refuge against the progressive invasions of barbarism, 

* 1628-1703. ' Charles Nodier. 
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there will be related, by the light of the solitary hearth, the 
adventurous Odyssey of Tom Thvmlb^ the conjugal revenge 
of Blue Beardy the clever manoeuvres of Puss in Boots ; and 
the Ulysses, the Othello, the Figaro of the children will 
survive as long as the others." 
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CHAPTEE VL 

§ 1. LiTESATURE OF THE BeFUGEES. 

" How far Louis XIV. carried his zeal for the church — ^that 
virtue of sovereigns who have received power and the sword 
only that they may be props of the altar juid defenders of its 
doctrine ! Specious reasons of state I in vain did you oppose 
to Louis the timid views of human wisdom, the body of the 
realm enfeebled by the flight of so many citizens, the progress 
of trade checked, either by the deprivation of their industry 
or by the furtive removal of their wealth ! Dangers fortify 
his zeal. The work of God fears not man. He believes that 
he strengthens his throne by overthrowing that of error. The 
profane temples are destroyed, the pulpits of seduction are 
cast down. The prophets of falsehood are torn from their 
flocks. At the first blow dealt to it by Louis, heresy falls, 
disappears, and is reduced either to hide itself in the obscurity 
whence it issued, or to cross the seas, and to take with it into 
foreign lands its false gods, its bitterness, and its rage."^ 

It was one of the harshest, least just, and perhaps we may 
add the most ironical things that Massillon has written ; cmd 
it may at all events be supplemented by the natural remark 
that, whatever else the fugitive Huguenots carried with them 
from France, during the persecution which followed upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, they carried their patience, 
their courage, their handicraft, cmd mental gifts, enriching the 
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countries to whicli tliey fled as much as they impoverished the 
land from which they were driven. As to the number of these 
exiles accounts have greatly varied ; but it is not unsafe to 
rely upon the computation of a Koman Catholic writer, who 
estimates the number at 230,000.^ Massillon is so far right 
that Louis did what he had undertaken to do thoroughly. 
Writing to the Cardinal de Noailles in the midst of the dra^OTt- 
nades, Madame de Maintenon says ; " The soldiers are killing 
numbers of the fanatics ; they hope soon to rid Languedoc 
of them." Madame de S^vigntJ, writing to a friend from 
Brittany, and ridiculing the notion that she was dull, ei- 
claims : " No, we are not ao dull. Hanging is my recreation. 
They have just taken four-and-twenty or thirty of these men, 
and are going to throw them off." If a joke, a very ghastly 
one. And again, writing to Bussy-Eabutin, she says : " You 
have doubtless seen the edict by which the king revokes that 
of Nantes. There is nothing ao fine as what it contains, and 
never has any king done, or will do, a more memorable deed." 
Whereto her cousin replies : " I vastly admire the condnct of 
the king in destroying the Huguenots. The wars which have 
been carried on against them, and the St. Bartholomew, 
had given some reputation to the sect. His Majesty has 
gradually undermined it ; and the edict he has just issued, 
supported by the dragoons and by Bourdaloue, will soon give 
them the covp de ynJw." On another occasion Madame de 
S4vign6 writes to the same correspondent, relating a dreadfully 
fatiguing journey which her son-in-law, M. de Grignao, bod 
made in Dauphin^, " to pursue and punish the miaerablo 
Huguenots, who issued from their holes, and vanished like 
ghosts to avoid extermination." Mademoiselle de Scudiry 
writes : " Tlie king baa worked great miracles against the 
Huguenots ; and the authority which he has employed to noite 

> Hr. Smiles, in hi* HugwmoU in Frana, hu brougbl togctlier a Urg« cod- 
aeniua ol eontemporBr; opinion upon thia iubj«ct 
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them to the church will be most salutary to themselves and 
to their children, who will be educated in the purity of the 
faith." In the Academy, the Abb4 Tallemant des Beaux, who 
himself had been a Huguenot, referring to the destruction of a 
Protestant place of worship by the mob of Charenton, ex- 
claimed: "Happy ruins, the finest trophy France ever 
beheld !" Thomas Corneille eulogised Louis for *' throttling 
the Eeformation." Fontenelle won a prize given by the 
Academy for a poem on the Revocation. La Fontaine, La 
Bruyfere, Quinault, Madame Deshouliferes, the tender singer 
of Seine pastorals, and many othera of undoubted piety and 
sense, in addition to the great ecclesiastics already cited, 
praised the persecution of the Protestants, and rejoiced at 
what only a few Catholics perceived to be a notable disaster 
for France. 

The refugees fled to England, to Holland, to Switzerland, 
to Germany : ministers, professors, scholars, gentlemen of 
refined education and taste, as well as artizans and labourers 
who were able to secure the means of escape. " Men of com- 
merce and industry betook themselves to England, Germany, 
and above all Prussia, which held out attractions for them ; 
men of war, sailors for the most part, to England and the 
United Provinces ; theologians or ardent believers, whom 
Switzerland could not receive, and whom the prudent policy 
of the Cantons did not permit them to retain, took their way 
to Holland, whither the nobility, with the lettered portion of 
the imigrds, rapidly crowded."^ There were many reasons why 
the most cultivated of the refugees preferred Holland as their 
country of exile. They found there a certain robust political 
freedom, a greater liberty of the press, and even a more inti- 
mate familiarity with their own language than in England or 
Germany. Writing in 1684, Bayle says : " The French lan- 

^ M. Sayons, Histoirt de la lUUraturefranfaise d VEtranger, vol. L p. 220, 
to whom I am under great obligations for this and the following chapters. 
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giiE^ ia so well known in this country that French booka 
have greater circulation than any others. There are hardly 
any men of letters who do not understand French, even if 
they cannot speak it. Latin is not so well known, which is 
the reason why M. Jurieu now delivers all hia lectures in 
French, that he may have for hearers even those who do not 
understand Latin.'" 



§ 2. Bayie, his Friends and Opponents. 



Pieire Bayle' and Pierre Jurieu' were amongst the first of 
the religious ^miffrSs who settled in Holland, having together 
sought a refuge in Rotterdam, upon the enforced closing of 
the Academy at Sedan,* in 1681, This Academy was one of 
the four principal Protestant seminaries of learning in 
France; its professors — Bayle, Jiirieu, Ahbadie, Basnage^ and 
others — all expatriated by the same oppressive decree, were 
amongst the soundest scholars and acutest critics of their age. 

Jurieu, son of a Protestant clergyman of Elois, and of the 
daughter of Pien-e Dumoulin, had stULlied theology both in 
Holland and England ; and hia reputation wna such that he 
received, whilst yet young, numerous invitations from 
churches and academies in his native country to accept offic& 
He chose to fill the chair of theology and Hebrew at Sedan, 
and devoted himself at once to his students and the laboun 
of hia pastoral charge. Not without ambition of a still higher 
order, he aimed at being the Boasuet of the Protestant 

' Nouvtllti Lellra de BayU, vol. u. p. 20. 

'18*7-1708. » 1637-171R. 

* The town itself, the Lille of the sKTenteeiith centnry, witb upvird* 
of a huiuln<(l manufocturies of iron, steel, atid broaJt^loth, wiu cocni>lrUlT 
rained by tha disperaiou of th« I'rot«Htant8. The destiny of Fruie* had In 
«tore for it a more enduring, though b vcxf dilTcrent kind (^ uotorietf I 
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Church ; and indeed, by his oratorical power, his energy, and 
personal influence, he affords a tolerably close parallel with 
Bossuet, in all except the possession of worldly fortune and 
repute. He was one of the staunchest opponents of those who 
sought to bring about a pacific reunion of the two Churches, 
and wrote, with great controversial force and no little ele- 
gance, a number of polemical works which entitle him to con- 
siderable literary fame.^ In Holland he continued to write, 
with ever-increasing force and even violence. In his exile 
he became imbued with mysticism ; 6uid his CommerUary on 
the Apocalypse^ printed in 1686, and circulated secretly in 
France, wherein he announced the speedy deliverance of the 
Protestant Church, and the destruction of the Papist Babylon, 
incited an outbreak of fanaticism in the Cevennes, which was 
attended by a great amount of bloodshed. In 1688 6Uid the 
following year he caused to be issued at Eotterdam the Sighs 
of Enslaved France^ aspiring to be Free — a famous series of 
pamphlets attributed to Levassor, an Oratorian who had be- 
come a Protestant. M. Henri Martin^ says of these pamphlets 
that they are " a singular medley of liberal aspirations and 
retrograde tendencies towards an imperfectly appreciated 

^ In 1675 he published an Apology for the Morals of the RefomurSt or a 
DtftMt of their Doctrine touching Justification, the Perseverance of the true 
Saints, and the Certitude that each Believer ought to have and must have of 
his Salvation. This last work was a reply to Amauld's Overturning of the 
Morality of Jesus by the Doctrine of the Calvinists touching Justification — a 
somewhat UBJust and ungenerous attack by the Jansenist doctor on the 
morals of the Reformation. Five years later he wrote his Preservative against 
Change of Religion, or a just and true Representation of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, as opposed to the flattering Portraits which have been drawn of it, 
and especially to tiuLt of M, de Condom. This he foUowed up in the succeeding 
year by his Policy of the Clergy of France, or Curious Discussions between two 
Roman Catholics, the one a Parisian and the other a Provincial, on the Mea/ns 
employed in these days to destroy the Protestant Religion in this Kingdorn, 
The last work especially produced a great effect upon the authorities of the 
Church and the Government, and contributed more than anything else to 
the suppression of the Academy at Sedan. 

• Histoire de France^ voL xiv. p. 169. 
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past, and are especially characterised by that hatred of 
modem political and admmisttative unity which Boulain- 
vilUers and Saint-Simon were about to express with so much 
energy. To read them with moderate attention is enough to 
show that they cannot be Jurieu'a own, except perhaps the 
last three or four of the fifteen. Jurieii would never have 
expressed himself on the Eoman Church as is done in these 
pages, still all hut Catholic ; and the political and rational- 
istic spirit of these writings baa nothing of his mystic and 
apocalyptic audacity."' Nothing, in fact, came amiss to 
Jurieu by which he could count on wounding the Boman 
ChurclL The close of his life was disturbed by his quarrel 
with Bayle, who, inclining to free thought in religious matters, 
declared boldly against theological constraint. Jurieu, whilst 
opposed to the tolerant principles of his former friend, was 
in political theory a champion of the sovereignty of the 
people, and Bayle attacked him both on this ground and on 
the ground of his uncompromising Calvinism, almost wholly 
breaking away from the religious traditions of his youth. 

Bayle was, like Jurieu, the son of a Protestant paster, 
and his education, neglected at lirat, was afterwards pursued 
with intense eagerness, but with too little system to produce 
an exact scholar or a thoroughly well-regulated mind. At 
the age of twenty-three he abjured the Protestantism in 
which he had been brought up, only to return to it a year or 
two later. His father sent him to Geneva that he might pre- 
pare to enter his own calling ; but the restless mind of the 
future critic and philosopher revolted against the constraints 
of theological study ; he became tutor in several families in 
succession, and whilst in Switzerland made many friends ; 
Basnagc, Louis Tronchin, and Constant amongst them. His 
letters, still extant, prove at once the activity of his mind 

' The Proteabmt Freocli bistorian, MicIieI Kicolos, muntains, botrevcr, 
that the; >re wrinen by Jnrieo. 
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and the philosophic predilections which he entertained at 
that period of his career. The style which, ripened and com- 
pressed, appeared years afterwards in his Dictwnary, is already 
manifest in these fresh, quaint, and discursive letters, the letters 
of a bookworm and a hoarder of literary odds and ends, juid 
still the letters of a philosopher. Writing on one occasion to 
his elder brother, who had come into a small property, he 
says : 

'' I had wished with a very sincere heart that it had been 
more considerable. Such as it is, may God vouchsafe to let you 
long and peaceably enjoy it. Martial, enumerating the things 
necessary to a happy life, sets first of all property accruing by 
heritage, and not acquired by severe labours, absence of legal 
strife, and domestic arrangements not liable to interruption : res 
non parta labore sed relicta, focus perennis, lis nunquam. With the 
first item I wish you may have all the rest ; and as for the offers 
you so generously make me, beUeve me, my dear brother, that 
they are superfluous. Knowing as I do your candour, your 
affection and disinterestedness, I believed that what was yours 
was mine ; and believe that I would do the same for you if I had 
any good fortune."^ 

Eetuming to France after a few years, Bayle taught suc- 
cessively at Bouen cmd at Paris, until Basnage, who had 
accepted a chair at Sedan, procured for his friend an invita- 
tion to the professorship of philosophy in the Academy of 
that town. It must be confessed that Bayle was a little out 
of place in that professorship. He was a philosopher rather 
negatively than positively and scholastically, as he con- 
fesses himself: **I am a peripatetic in everything except 
as regards physics, wherein I am entirely against Aristotle 
or Descartes/' Nor was he even consistent, either in his 
present profession or by natural bent of mind. A young 
Jesuit had sought to prove — ^perhaps no very difficult task 

^ NouveUe$ Lettres, voL L p. 120. 
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— tliat Malebranclie, like his master Descartes, exhibited a 
tendency unfavourable to Roman Catholicism, and rather in 
conformity with the Calviuistic doctrine. Bayle went out 
of hia way to defend Descartes against what, at least in his 
eyes, should not have been a very serious accusatioa It 
was at Sedan that Bayle's iriendship for Jurieii was com- 
menced and cultivated ; although it is evident from his 
voluminous correspondence that he numbered amongst his 
acquaintance several of the prominent Romanists of the 
literary world 

His first work of importance was a volume of TltoiujhU 
concei'ning the Comet, published in Rotterdam soon afler 
taking up his residence there. It was su^ested by the 
great comet of 1680, which had been the subject of consider- 
able discussion amongst scientific men, and of no little con- 
sternation on the part of the public. The first sketch of the 
work was in the form of a letter to the Paris Mercitre, the 
publication of which had been forbidden by the lieutenant of 
police, from whom an authorisation would have beea 
necessary. In 1682 he addressed this letter, developed and 
enlarged, to a doctor of the Sorbonne, and succeeding editions 
bear the title of Various ThouglUs, lorittm to a Doctor of tfu 
Sorbonne on tlie occasion of tlie Comet which appfared in ih* 
month of December 1680. The plan of this singular work is 
somewhat quaint. If, argues the author, comets have any- 
thing to do with future worldly events, it must be either aa 
causes or aa signs — to produce, or to announce them before- 
hand. The first supposition ia at once a heresy and an 
absurdity. To accept them as signs of the Divine will 
would be altogether contrary to the spirit of revelation ; and 
directly opposed to scientific truth, since they are manifestly 
a part of the solar system ; whereas to believe them to be 
indications of coming calamities would be to think that God 
would encourage idolatry in the human race, which is an 
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impiety. It may, however, be argued that God would permit 
these indications of coming events in order to prevent men 
from falling into atheism : whereto Bayle replies — that this 
would be to have recourse to one evil in order to prevent 
another, and, as he maintains, a greater evil to prevent a less. 
This, in fact, is the point to which the author desired to 
draw his readers — the comparison between idolatry and 
atheism, wherein the latter gains the full advantage. These 
Thoughts are, in short, an apology for atheism ; although in 
another sense they serve chiefly as a thread whereon the 
author strings a thousand facts, illustrations, and curious sallies 
of irony and wit. Bayle makes in his Thoughts a remarkable 
observation. ** How do we know," he says, *' if at the present 
moment there is not some gentleman, still learning at school, 
who is destined to become the scourge of France before 
twenty years have passed." This was written in 1682 ; and 
Marlborough, precisely twenty years later, and Engine of 
Savoy a few years after the specified time, verified the saying 
of the acute Bayle. 

The General Criticism of the History of Calvinism, written 
in the course of a fortnight, was a rejoinder to Maimbourg's 
History of Calvinism^ wherein the Jesuit had expended a 
great deal of satire upon the reformed religion, but which 
drew down upon himself a castigation from the master-critic. 
Bayle's work was condemned to be publicly burned by the 
executioner ; but it raised his reputation throughout France, 
and made him the centre of many hopes amongst the more 
liberal-minded of his fellow-countrymen. A more important 
labour now began to occupy the time of the exile ; for in 
March 1684 he brought out the first number of Tidings from 
the Republic of Letters, printed in Amsterdam, somewhat 
upon the plan of the Journal des Savants, which de Sallo had 
commenced in Paris in the year 1665. Each number con- 
sisted of extracts and literary judgments, arranged with con- 
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siderable taste for what was virtually a firet attempt, and 
which is of inestimable value for the history of contemporary 
European literature. The new periodical was received with 
much satiafactioQ by the reading public ia Frauce and 
elsewhere. It waa an age of vast literary activity, and that 
rather critical and retrospective than original. The quarrel 
of "ih& Ancients and the Moderns" was at its height; 
questions of philosophy and of taste were discussed with 
infinite zest and warmth. Eayle stood beyond the circle of 
the principal combatants — or rather he combated them all from 
his own independent ground ; Amauld, Boasuet, MalebraucL^ 
the Jesuits, Fontenelle, Madame Dacier, Jurieu himself, were 
amongst the writers with whom he delighted to measure his 
strength. The English Royal Society iniinted him to main- 
tain a correspondence with them, at the same time referring 
to "the superior tact and high talent of M. Eayle for 
philosophy." The friends of freedom in every land, in 
France especially, read the Tiditi^s with eagerness ; and now 
and again Eayle would receive a contribution from a French- 
man, who, still clinging to his native country, dare not or 
could not acknowledge all that he thought. One such came 
from Fontenelle, an aJlegori- purporting to describe, in a 
letter from Batavia, a civil war in the island of Borneo, 
between two pretenders with the transparent names of Mreo 
and Enfegue.' Bayle was on this occasion an indiscreet 
editor, and revealed the authorship of the letter ; bo that, as 
Voltaire informs us, Fontenelle was obliged to rescue himself 
on the road to the Bastille by a copy of verses in praise of 
the extirpation of heresy. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes struck hard beyond 
the boundaries of Franca The same persecution which 
filled Holland with refugees, which drained the life-blood 

' "Rome" tnd "Oeakve." Tlie lulatkm de I'Ve de BonUo appoucd fa 
the number for Juinai7 168S. 
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from the unhappy land, preparing the way gradually and 
surely for the inundation of indififerentism and immorality 
whereby France was presently overwhelmed, which drove 
into England many of its best and noblest children,^ made 
itself bitterly felt by many of those who, like Bayle, had not 
waited to be expatriated by force. The exile's father died 
soon after the revocation ; his elder brother succumbed to the 
rigour of a close confinement. Bayle solaced the bitterness 
of his heart by writing a pamphlet full of indignation and 
solemn warnings, under the title, " What France wholly 
Catholic under Louis the Grreat really is; and he followed it 
up by another : A philosophical Commentary on the saying of 
Jesus Christ — * Compel them to come in,' wherein is proved by 
various demonstrative arguments that there is nothing/ more 
ahominahle than to make conversions hyforcCy and wherein are 
refuted all the sophisms of forcible converters, ow well as the 
apology for persecutions made by Saint Augustine; translated 
from the English of Mr. Briggs, by M. J. F, Canterbury, 
1686." ^ The line of argument may be judged from a brief 
extract : — 

" It is here that our adversaries imagine they have us by the 
throat. It follows from your reasoning, they say, that you must 
endure in the commonwealth, not only Socinians, but Jews and 
Turks also ; now this consequence is absurd : therefore the 
doctrine from which it springs is so likewise. I reply that I 
admit the consequence ; but I deny that it is absurd. There 
are occasions in which moderate sentiments are best, and the 
two extremes vicious ; which indeed is very general But in 
this case it would be impossible to discover the true medium ; 
we must have all or nothing ; we cannot have good reasons for 
tolerating one sect if they are not good for tolerating another. 
It is a similar case to that in the Caudine Forks, where 

^ Amongst others the ancestors of Richard Chenevix Trench and Harriet 
Martinean. 

' This pamphlet is of course no translation, and was published by Wolf- 
gangs at Amsterdam. 
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Herenniua Pontius counselled one or other of two ext 
either to treat all the Romans well, or to slay them fill ; and 
experience showed that his son, who would have observed a 
middle course, lacked understanding." 

The Philosophical Cominentary made a great stir, and ita 
Socniianism displeased Jurieu and others of the IVoteatants 
as much as the authorities of the Orthodox Churoh. Bayle 
did Ms best to divert suspicion of the authorship from 
himself ; the more so when Jurieu declared it to have been 
written by a cabal inimical to the Protestants, for the purpose 
of bringing them into odium. Bayle's position was in fact a 
very difficult one ; for the more he inclined to a pronounced 
scepticism, the more he found himself isolated from the 
great majority of his friends. The lamentable quarrels 
which sadden the annals of the refugees in Holland date 
for the most part from the publication of this Comvimtary. 
The moat famous of the learned exiles were at this time 
assembled in the Low Countries. Besides Bayle and Jurieu, 
Rotterdam possessed Basnage, Dubosc, and de Superville ; 
Claude, Jaquelot, and La Placette were at the Hague ; 
Le Clerc was at Amsterdam. Of those who clung most 
jealously to the reformed faith, Jurieu was generally regarded 
as the mouthpiece and the champion ; and he deemed it bis 
duty to protest vigorously against the excessive liberty of 
thought and expression claimed by Bayle. Boaauet did not 
fail to stmg the ultra-Protestant champion by deducing from 
Bayle's opinions a general condemnation of the Protestants, 
"The glory of Christianity," he wrot«, "ia delivered over to 
the Soeinians, Tlie disease has risen tfl the head." Jurieu 
writhed under the reproach ; and lie began to writ« no lees 
bitterly against his old friend than against his open enemy. 
He wrote a reply to the Comriietttari/, called : On the rigtUi 
of the two Swtrtigna in matters of Relvjion — the Conseitnee 
and the Prince. The dispute was checked for a time by the 
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failing health of both ; and Bayle, obliged to cut down his 
literary labours to the lowest point, resigned Bis Tidings from 
the Republic of Letters into the hands of de BeauyaL The 
quarrel broke out again, 6uid embittered the closing years of 
both ; but the two veterans had each a great work in hand, 
to whicjj the bulk of their time and energy was henceforth 
given : — Jurieu his History of Dogmas^ and Bayle his -ffis^ori- 
cal wnd Critical Dictionary} 

Bayle was in bad odour with his fellow-refugees during 
the last twelve years of his life. He had lost his place as 
professor, and he sought consolation both for this odium and 
for his poverty in the labour of love which occupied the 
period between 1694 and 1706, the date of his death. A 
distinguished literary English critic, who knew Bayle's works 
well, says of his dictionary, " Bayle, intent on escaping from 
all beaten tracks . . . opened an eccentric route, where at 
least he could encounter no parallel ... In the history of 
men, in penetrating the motives of their conduct, in clearing 
up obscure circumstances, in detecting the strong and the 
weak parts of him whom he was trying, and in the cross- 
examination of the numerous witnesses he summoned, he 
assumed at once the judge and the advocate. . . . He collects 
everything ; if truths, they enter into his history ; if fictions, 
into discussions ; he places the secret by the side of the 
public story ; opinion is balanced against opinion : if his 
arguments grow tedious, a lucky anecdote or an enlivening 
tale relieves the folio page. . . Human nature in her shifting 
scenery, and the human mind in its eccentric directions, open 
on his view ; so that an unknown person, or a worthless 
book, are equally objects for his speculation with the most 
eminent. . . . Bayle is reproached for carrying his speculations 
too far into the wilds of scepticism — he wrote in distempered 

* Isaac Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature, vol. ii. "Bayle's Critical 
Dictionary." 
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times ; he was witnessing the dragannades and the rivocaiioni 
of the Romish Church ; and he lived amidst the Reformed, ot 
the French prophets, as we called them, . . . His scepticism 
is said to have thrown everything into disorder. Is it a more 
positive evil to douht than to dogmatise? . . . Bayle has 
himself described one of those self-tormenting and many- 
headed sceptics by a very noble figure, ' He was a hydra who 
was perpetually tearing himself.'" In reality, one can hardly 
discover what Bayle believed or disbeheved, but to our mind 
a strong feeling of morality is hidden beneath the vast 
Bcoumnlation of his sceptical remarks and au^estions, all 
garnered in his search after truth. 

Biographical dictionaries were rather the fashion in 
Europe, and especially in France, when Bayle undertook to 
write his own. This limited his scope, but it could not limit 
the fertility of his pen. His subjects seem to have been 
taken almost at random ; but these once chosen Ite had 
nothing to do but to sit down in the midst of his books and 
write what his pen dictated. Moreri, Chappuze-au, were 
before him in the general idea ; but it is as difficult to 
imagine Bayle at a loss for material as it is to imt^^ue him 
original. " I could not," he says in one of his lett«rB, 
"meditate on the smallest matter. I never know, when I 
begin an article, what I shall say in the second sen- 
tence," That candidly premised, we know what to expect — 
nothing ; and we know what we may possibly encounter— 
everything, 

Jacques Basnage,' a clergyman, a diplomatist and moralist, 
of an ancient family, and of about the same order of excel- 
lence to which Jurieu belonged as a Protestant pulpit 
orator, wrote a treatise on Conscience, more admired in his 
own age than read by succeeding ones ; hut the greater 
portion of his time and talent was given to a History of Qu 
■ 16&3-172S. 
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Jews, and to a History of the United Provinces. Posterity 
has accorded a greater value to Jean le Clerc's^ BibliotMgues ; 
the careful and laborious notes of a learned bookworm, whose 
life was passed in omnivorous reading cmd deliberate repro- 
duction. Such a man ought to live for ever, in order that 
five centuries of daily work might evolve a shelf-full of 
commentaries, to serve as a store-house for future genera- 
tions. Le Clerc was a traveller, who, bom at Geneva, 
visited England, France, and Hollemd ; and in a volume of 
Discourses on various questions of Theology he shows himself 
an earnest champion of free opinion and expression. His 
Life of Richelieu is severe, even beyond what is just, but for 
the work of an exiled Protestant upon an absolutist minister 
of France it is remarkable for its candour and freedom from 
prejudica 



§ 3. Exiled Protestant Pastors. 

Amongst the preachers of the Eeformation who ministered 
to the church of the refugees, Pierre Dubosc^ and Jean 
Claude* were conspicuous. Claude, even more than Jurieu, 
was the Bossuet of the exiled Protestant communion. 
Unwavering in faith, ready in resource, lofty and influential 
in his personal character, he was looked up to by his com- 
panions as the strength and ornament of their church ; and 
he knew well how to maintain the dignity of the persecuted 
faitL If Dubosc was less learned, he was not less impres- 
sive and dignified. His style of oratory was more simply 
homiletic, less adorned but more pastoral than the scholarly 
eloquence of Claude. Of the latter, Bayle, who was in general 
not very lavish of praise, says,* " I do not know if one ever saw 

» 1667-1786. « 1623-1692. » 1619-1687. 

* NauvelUs de la ripuhli^^ dea leUres, number of November 1687. 
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more delicacy with more force, more abundance with more 
choice, more penetration with more justness, more vivncity of 
mind with more solidity of judgment, an easier phraseol(^ 
with a more exact method, more elevation in the thoughts 
and more nobility in the language, more gentle and modest 
beauties with more grandeur and majesty." It seems to nie 
that if he had possessed elegance he might possibly have 
rivalled the fame of Bossuet ; as it was, his pen fairly 
supplied the deficiency, and in the controversy in which be 
was engaged with the orthodox bishop, he does not show to 
disadvantage. Of his pidpit eloquence we ha\'e no better 
example than the farewell address which he made to his 
congregation in Paris, whilst the king's naiei depied stood hy, 
impatient to execute the monarch's orders, and to see the 
Protestant pastor beyond the borders of his native country ; 
for while all Huguenot clergymen, after the revocation of tbe 
Edict of Nantes, had to leave France within a fortnight, 
Claude had the distinguished honour of additional severity, 
and of being obliged to leave on the very day of the revoca- 
tion. This is what he saya : 

" Church of the Lord, once my entira joy, to-day my entire 
sorrow, weep I The cause is too natural O, would to God wo 
were at tliig moment, after the example of the sacrificing king 
Jeboiada, employed in renewing the alliance between God »nd 
his people ! Promise to God that yon will walk in His waya, 
that the truth shall be dearer to you than all things, and that j-ou 
will be faithful to Him unto death, and I will swear on His behalf 
that He will be still your God ! ' Yea I ' saith the Eternal, ' I 
will he their God.' You promise it 1 Ye heavens, I tako yc to 
witness between this people and their God, so that God shall be 
always your God ; you shall be without pastors, but you shall 
have for pastor the great Shepherd of the sbee[t, whom you shall 
hear by His word. You shall no longer have ministers, but you 
shall have the Master. You shall no more come to hear our 
preaching ; but you shall attend the sermon of the Son of God, 
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and receive instructions from His mouth. You shall no more 
hear our word, but you shall hear the voice of the Lord. You 
shall no more have temples, but the King dwells not in temples 
made with hands. With all your hearts, well united in the faith, 
make unto Him a holy house, which shall be raised to be a 
tabernacle of God in spirit. Of your houses make temples; 
consecrate them to God by a solemn fast, and there heedfully 
render him your services." 

His C(yrwplai%is of the Protestants cruelly oppressed in the 
Kingdom of France^ are worth reading even now, to show what 
means were employed by the Grand Monarque to convert his 
stubborn Huguenot subjects to the Eoman. Catholic faith, and 
to remind us what ''moral suasion" meant in those days. 
This small book, in which Claude mentions all the sufifer- 
ings of the Protestants in France, and says that he puts his 
trust in the God who delivered his children out of the bond- 
age of Egypt, ends as follows : 

" We do not ask for vengeance ; on the contrary, we wish that 
it may please Him to treat with repentance the hardened hearts 
of our enemies, and that then He may pardon them. . . . We wish 
that this little book which contains our complaints may serve 
as a protestation before heaven and before earth against all the 
violences which have been done to us in the kingdom of France. 
. . . We protest against the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, as 
against a manifest surprise done to the justice of the king, and 
a visible abuse of the royal authority and power. We protest 
against all the consequences of this revocation ; against the 
extinction of our religion in the whole kingdom of France, against 
the infamies and cruelties practised on dead bodies by refusing 
them burial, by throwing them in the common sewers, or by dragging 
them ignominiously on hurdles; against the taking away of 
children to have them brought up in the Roman religion ; and 
against the order given to the parents to have them baptised by 
priests, and to entrust to them their education. We protest 
above all against this impious and detestable practice, at the 

^ Nominally published d CologM, chez Fierre Marieau, 1686 ; really in 
Holland. 
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present moment prevalent in France, to make the religion de- 
pendent on the will of a, mortal and corruptible king, and to treat 
perseverance in belief as a rebellion and a crime against the State, 
which is making of a man a god, and which is to authorise 
atheism or idolatry. We protest against the violent aud inhuman 
detention of our brethren in France, in prisons or otherwise, to 
prevent theni from leaving the kingdom, to go and sisek elsewhere 
the liberty of their conscience." 

These words may well bear comparison with the fulsome 
praises suug by Louis' courtiers and bishops about the royal 
omnipotence. 

Daniel de Superville' came to Eott«rdam in 1685, a young 
minister whom the dragon-nodes had driven from Poitou, He 
had been summoned to Versailles, and every effort was vainly 
made to induce him to recant ; but he preferred expatnatioa 
to the most splendid temptations of the court Hia reputation 
as a pulpit orator was above the average ; and in this respect he 
was little, if at all, behind Claude and Dubosc. When 
William IIL of England visit«d the Hague in 1691, it was de 
Superville who was chosen to preach before him. It may be; 
as Bayle maliciously sold, that on such occasions as Miis he 
did not spare the incense ; but at all events we do not find 
Mm asking or accepting the rewards which the flattery of an 
earthly monarch might have earned for him. He preached 
again in celebration of the peace of Eyswick ' and the battle of 
Hochstfidt;* and he lost no opportunity of contrasting the 
gloiy of the Protestant monarch, then in the height of his 
success, with the feebleness of the king of France, apon 
whom the Nemesis of his fate was now descending. He does 
not hesitate in the heartiness with which he bas adopted his 
new country, in the exultation with which he sees the 
discomfiting of France. He cries to God for vengeance npoa 
the persecutors. 




Bora to 18G7. His ^ndfatbec hud been plij-Kician to Henri IT. 
■ Oct. 80th, 1697. ■ Aug. 13th, ITM. 
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" The Daniels in the den, the Jonases in the whale's belly, 
have long cried unto God ; the faithful, menaced by the plots of 
Haman, have been cast down for many years ; why should not 
our great victory be a commencement of the favourable answer 
vouchsafed to us by God % Yea, God has already heard us from 
the palace of his sanctuary." 

De Superville was a Cartesian by training, and his ser- 
mons of doctrine and commentary are conceived in a strictly 
philosophical vein; a fact which has earned for them 
much consideration amongst the most learned critics and 
theologians. 

The most eloquent of all the Protestant pulpit-orators, as 
some maintain, the renowned preacher among the exiles, was 
Jacques Saurin.^ His life extends far into the eighteenth 
century, but the fame of his preaching was at its height before 
the death of Louis XIV., during the last and most disastrous 
of that monarch's wanton struggles against the liberty and 
independence of his neighbours. The son of an advocate of 
Nimes, bom eight years before the revocation, he was ex- 
patriated with his family, and lived in Geneva, where he 
received a liberal education. At the age of fifteen he entered 
the army, and a year later obtained a commission in a regi- 
ment raised for the service of the Duke of Savoy, by M. de 
Euvigny, afterwards earl of Galway. Before long, however, 
the duke withdrew from the league which had been formed 
against Louis XIV. ; and Saurin returned to Geneva, where 
he began to study theology. He secured an early reputation 
for oratory, and shortly after he had been consecrated to the 
ministry he was invited to, and accepted the charge of, the 
French Protestant Church in London, being then in his twenty- 
fourth year. Abbadie heard him preach in the English metro- 
polis, and was so struck by his manner that he exclaimed : 
" Is it a man or an angel?" London, however, did not keep 

1 1677-1730. 
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Iiim long ; and indeed the climate on this side of the Channel 
deterred many of the French exiles from settling in a land 
otherwise so hospitable and tolerant. He had paid a visit to 
the Hague, on account of his health, and hia sermons there 
gave so much satisfaction that the Dutch insisted on retaining 
his services, and created for him a special and quaintly-named 
post as minister to the nohility.^ He continued to live in 
Holland for the remainder of his life ; and five volumes of his 
sermons attest the high quality, the variety, and the practi- 
calness of his style. These are amongst his subjects : Divine 
Depths, Alms, The Siijjicitncy of Rcvdalion, Filfvl Devotions^ 
The Torments of Hdl, Hie Misfortuiies of Europe. Tlie Cost of 
the Soul, The Sarmony of Religion and Politics, How to stutfy 
Religion, Lose of Counirg, Soilness, Conversation. His 
eloquence was calm, solid, perhaps heavy, — but it was power- 
ful and impressive. If he was rarely a great writer, he was 
always a great preacher ; if he had not the polish of Bossuet, 
the sparkling brilliancy of Bourdaloue, the elegance of the 
orators accustomed to preach before the court in Paris, he had 
the trenchant vigour most suitable to Protestant homiletics, 
the pointed vehemence necessary to find its way to the hearts 
of the downcast exiles who were his usual audience. Hear him 
on the subject of alms-giving : 

" Lot each one tax himself. Let none continue in arreara. 
Let a noble emulation be seen in our midst. Let the great giv» 
out of the products of their business, the soldier out of hia pay, 
the merchant out of the fruit of hia commerce, the working-man 
out of the labour of his hands ; let the pastor consecrat* a portion 
of that which his meditations and studies obtain for him ; let the 
young man give of his pleasures ; let the worldly woman give of 
her omamentfl ; let the sinful woman give of the perfumes des- 
tined to profane uses ; let the inhabitant of these Provinces givs 
of hia patrimony ; let the refugee give, let him gather up the 
' " Mluistra des Noblw," ft nther odd title in a republic 
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fragments of his shattered vessel^ and Ught therewith a fire to pay 
sacrifice to the God who haa saved him from shipwreck. I know 
not what instinct assures me that this discourse will have more 
success than those heretofore delivered. Ask boldly, ye who'dis- 
tribute our charities ; come into our houses which the Eternal has 
blessed, and gather alms from a people who will contribute with 
joy, — ^who will even give with gratitude." 

In Prussia the princess Sophia Charlotte, the mother of 
Frederick William, the first king of Prussia, showed special 
favour to the French refugees, being ably seconded by the 
scholarly diplomatist Spanheim. The House of Brandenburg, 
which counted such scholars as Leibnitz among its friends 
and counsellors, emulated^ Louis XIV. in the eagerness 
and generosity with which it assembled the most celebrated 
men of the day, whether Prussians or foreigners, and extended 
its protection over the cultivators of science and literature.* 
At Berlin it established a French College, at Halle a French 
Institute, which subsequently ripened into a famous Uni- 
versity. At Berlin, too, was founded under royal auspices 
a French printing-press and library, to which the refugees had 
free access at all times. Every week Spanheim received some 
literary friends at his own house, where Abbadie, Lenfant, 
Beausobre, Chauvin, David AncUlon, and others, were regu- 
lar attendants. At the residence of Sophia Charlotte, at 
the castle of Lutzenburg, the exiles were yet more wel- 
come. Jacques Abbadie, invited to Berlin at an early age, 
was ordained there in 1680, and became minister of the 
French Protestant Church; the special friendship of the 

^ At Berlin the Court protected other people besides scholars, and there 
appears to have been very little exclusiveness in the hospitality afforded 
to the Protestant exiles in Prussia. Charles Ancillon, the son of David, 
in his HUU/ry of the EstaUishmeiU of the French Befugus in Brandenburg, 
says : ** A considerable advance has been made to a refugee, on condition that 
he should support four shops always well provided with volaUle de gibierfrais, 
cuUs ei rdlis.^* 
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princess was not the only rcwaod of hia ability and eloquence. 
His Trmlut on IJie Truth of tlie Cliristian Religion extorted 
even extravagant praise from Eoman Catholica Bussy- 
Eabutiii writes to Madame de StVign^ : "We are now reading 
it, and we find that there ia hut this book to read in the 
world." The hyperbole pleased his correspondent, who 
rejoined : " It is the most divine of all hooks ; this is the 
general opinion. I do not believe religion Las ever been 
spoken of as by this man." The enthusiasm was perhaps 
overdone ; hut it shows, at all events, that the book was one 
which suited the times. Bussy-Rabutin says again : " It 
would not make me quit the world, oa it has made Cliarmel ; 
but it will make me thoroughly despise it." And Madame de 
S(5vignd undertakes to read it once in every three months of 
her life. This much-landed work, which, though ingetiious 
and persuasive in its style, is really not the marvel of aign- 
ment that one might suppose from such overdrawn estimate^ 
was succeeded in a few years by a Treatise oh the I}ivinity of 
Ji-siis Christ, virtually a continuation of the first. Abbadie's 
Art of self-hwwledge, written after ita author bad come to 
England in the train of Marshal Schomberg, where he became 
minister of the Savoy Church, and where he died, is an essay 
on metaphysics, displaying, it seems to us, more power than 
the works which had preceded it ; though all these produc- 
tions were on the level of the seventeenth century, and will 
bo read in the nineteenth only to satisfy a literary or 
n historical curiosity. Much the same thing may be 
said, in a different degree, of the remains of Lenfant,' and 
Beausobre"; who, however, were more distinctly historians 
than theologians and metaphysicians. The one has left a 
monument of his laborious euterprise in a HiUory of tkt 
Council of Basle, and of the Council of Constance ; the other in 
his History of the Afanicheans ; whereof the latter especialljr 
' 1861-1728. ' 16Bfl.37Se. 
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is yet read with satisfaction, and has not been displaced in our 
libraries by any better or more philosophic treatment of the 
same phase of ecclesiastical history. 



§ 4 Fettering of the Pkess. 

The system of government adopted by Louis XIV. and 
his counsellors, in so far as a preconcerted and definite 
system may be said to have existed, was one which im- 
doubtedly entailed great evils upon the nation, and ultimately 
resulted in the temporary ruin of Prance ; but at the same 
time it was in many respects successful ; it served the 
purpose of exhibiting to Europe a splendid example of 
national glory, intellectual supremacy, external order, the 
highest triumphs of civilisation, aU harmoniously existing 
side by side ; it evolved partial prosperity and contentment, 
at all events for a period, out of an extremity of popular 
poverty and wretchedness ; and if, in the end, it once more 
reduced the country to the same, or even to worse poverty 
and wretchedness, it may be maintained that the decline of 
France at the close of the seventeenth century was due in 
some measure to causes beyond the control of monarchs and 
statesmen, which the foUy and crimes of these latter might 
seriously aggravate, but for which they cannot be held 
altogether responsible. Another king than Louis might have 
left the country in a £&r better condition ; a less selfish and 
obstinate ruler might have taxed his subjects less, and have 
done more to alleviate their sufferings, just as a weaker ruler 
might have had less influence for evil over the fortunes of 
the nation. No doubt many of the disasters of France must 
be attributed to the strong effect produced by the worst 
personal characteristics of the Orani Mcnargw upon his 
people; but on the other hand the be of 
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LouiB had a distinctly beneficial influence, and did for liis 
country what few other absolute monarchs have ever done 
for theirs. Louia XIV. has often been arraigned at the bar 
of posterity, and the verdict of history upon his reign and 
acts will never be other than unfavourable ; but the literary 
hiatorian, at any rate, can aSord to do hiin justice. His 
faults are too many to suffer Iiis virtues to be forgotten. The 
great mistake of his foreign policy was to suppose that he 
alone could stem the tide of religious independence in Europe, 
in face of the determined opposition offered to his assump- 
tions by Prussia, Switzerland, Savoy, the German States, the 
Low Countries, and England ; but it was a fault based npon 
a clear and intelligible idea, which he doubtless entettuncd 
in all sincerity, and with a belief in the righteousness of hi* 
cause. The great fault of his home policy was to suppose 
that he could crush heresy, free thought, revolt of ideas and 
action, without a fatal suppression of natural forces which must 
eventually break forth and "overwhelm either himself or hia 
successors. He did in fact stille all divergence of opinion in 
France, or at all events the free expression thereof; — with 
what consequences the remainder of our literary sui-vey must 
show. 

The method and manner of this auppreasiou are amongst 
the most interesting topics of the political history of the 
epoch ; let us aiTcst ourselves for a moment in oidei to 
inquire in what way the literature of the same epoch resisted 
and rebelled against the effort to thwart its wider development 
Let us, in other words, appreciate the extent to which the 
bolder spirits of the declining age of Louis XIV. contrived lo 
make themselves heard and felt amongst their contempoiaries, 
resorting either to anonymity, to a clandestine press, op to the 
hazardous devices of pamplileteering. Anonymity was, of 
course, far less of an exception in France in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries than it has since become ; but it 
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was, after all, not very serviceable to those who ■wished to 
make their writings public in the face of an active censorship, 
strong penal laws, and a police so effective and industrious as 
that of Louis XIV. In order that a book or panipldet might 
be published, the permission of the chancellor had first to be 
obtained ; and those who ivrote, printed, published, or dis- 
tributed any work attacking religion or the government were 
put to death. Amongst the duties of the lieutenant-general 
of police, setting aside the maintenance of public order in 
the streets, none was more important, or required greater tact 
in its exercise, than the repression of pamphlets and publica- 
tions of any kind which might be obnoxiotia to the Court, 
the authorities, the Church, or the University, When La 
Eeynie was appointed to that office, in 1667, he found that 
his responsibility exacted all the vigilance and dehcacy of 
which he was capable. The Fronde had been suppressed, 
and with it had for a time disappeared the inundation of 
aggressive tracts and brochures which it had called forth ; but 
the same spirit which created the Fronde was still active in 
France — was indeed destined to remain in activity for many 
generations to come, and laws of greater or less severity were 
continually being passed in restriction of the freedom of the 
press. At the same time that Milton was making his noble 
protest in behalf of an unfettered utterance of opinion, France 
was — partly, no doubt, from the absolute necessity of her 
aituation — strenuously multiplying her provisions against it. 
In 1666 a decree was passed, evidently in accumulation of 
the previously existing enactments, and with a view to addi- 
tional stringency, authorising " the ordinary officers to judge 
without appeal all those who wrote newsletters or news-' 
papers." In June 1667 we find La Eeynie writing to the 
chancellor : " I have drawn up the project of a decree of 
council in the matter of printing and bookselling, which I 
thoi^ht necessary to propose to you for the ] 
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down in the mai^n. I will send the same to M. Colbert, bo 
that, if he has any special notion, I may i-eport to yon 
thereon." Tlie same letter recoi'da that the lieutenant-general 
had just seized a tract of eight pages, printed at Brussels.* 
That decree was passed for a year only, and perhaps as an 
experiment ; in 16V0 La Eeynie urged Colbert to re-enact it, 
and to give inatmctiona to the procureur-g(5n(5ral Talon "to 
repress by the most rigorous means the licence whereby libels 
were spread over the country, and in foreign lands ; " and 
indeed Colbert had always acted with as much severity as 
lay in his power, against not only the printers and publishers, 
but also the mere writers of libels and satires, even when not 
intended for pubUcation. Of course he had no lack of private 
informations against such writers, supplied from motives as 
various aa those which usually inspire the conduct of 
informers. In 1CS3 Louis authorised La IJeynie to proceed 
against "several ecclesiastics and booksellers who were 
concerned in the composition of various defamatory writings 
and libels, containing maxims contrary to the well-being of 
the administration, and the quiet of the King's subjects, and 
attacking the honour of divers persons occupying positions of 
dignity." Two of the persons here referred to, one of Uiem 
being almoner of the H6tel-Dieu, were condemned to the 
galleys. Another of the accused was Lenoble, author of the 
Labours of Hercules ; of whose punishment, if any, the records 
do not speak. In 16S6 a new edict was published whereby 
the number of booksellers was limited to twenty-four, and 
seventy-nine royal ccji^wrs were appointed ; of whom ten 
were for theology, eleven for jurisprudence, twelve for mcdic&I 
and physical sciences, eight for mathematics, thirty-six for 
history and literature, and two for the fine arts. But as the 
censors did not prevent the spread of obnoxious books, worse 
penalties were inflicted under the rule of La Beynie. In 
' PieiTB caiinent, ia Patict torn Imtit SIV. , p. 72 el x;. 
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1694 appeared a pamphlet, The Apparition of Searron to 
Madame de Mdintenon, and the Reproaches which he cast vpon 
her concerning her amours. At the end of the same year a 
certain Chavance was tortured on the rack by the* lieutenant- 
general, and, after accusing some monks of instigating his 
work, was condemned to be hanged. A printer and a book- 
binder were also put to the ordinary and extraordinary 
torture, and hanged, for having printed, bound, and sold libels 
against the king, amongst others the Apparition. Two 
accused were sent to the galleys. A fifth, after having been 
tortured, was going to be hanged, when his execution was put 
off, because he was said to be a distant relative of the king's 
confessor La Chaise. All these severities, however, did not 
prevent the appearance of pamphlets from time to time, more 
or less grievously offending the monarch and his court ; some of 
which were printed secretly in France, under various devices, 
for the purpose of concealment and avoidance of punishments 
and penalties, whilst others were printed in foreign countries, 
in Holland especially, and privately introduced into France.^ 
From 1660 to 1750, eight hundred and sixty-nine authors, 
printers, booksellers, vendors of engravings and prints, were 
thrown into the Bastille, as having published works contrary 
to morals, religion, or the king. They generally belonged to 
the latter categoiy. But all this was bootless. In vain the 
police became more lynx-eyed; in vain the number of 

^ We give the titles of a few of these pamphlets : Le Ncuveau Turcq des 
ehritiena; L* Alcoran dt Louis XIV,; Lea Soupira dt la France eadave; Les Hiroa 
de la France aortant de la barpie d Caron it VEaprit de Luxeinbcurg ; Luxem- 
haurg apparu d Louia XIV, ; La Confeasion riciproque, dialogue enire Louia 
XIV. etleP,de la Chaiae ; Pena6ea MorcUea de Louia XIV, ; Le Marquia de 
Louvoia aur la aelleUe ; Julian Vapoatat ; VArt d'aaaaaainer lea Roia enaeigni par 
lea Jiauitea; Le partage du Lion de la faile^ virifii par le rot; and Moyen de 
Hduire la France d un etat pitta ehrdien. With the exception of the first 
pamphlet, which appeared in 1683, all were published betwMn 1689 and 1700. 
The CaraeUrea and Nauveaux caraeUrea de la famUU ro^ttU, hnoffAwthk 
1702 and 1703, and the Entretien enire Louia XIF. et 
published in 1710, are more bitter and scoiriloiiit thai iStm m 
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informers increased, death-warrants and condemnations to 
the galleys multiplied. Louis would not learn the lesson that 
it is impossible to gag the irrepressible ; and his successors 
paid dearly for the experience that the feelings of a nation 
will vent themselves in writing or in action^ and that the 
latter is perhaps the more dangerous. 
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